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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


An acute insider like The Times Paris corre- 
THE 


herannene en spondent is surprised, pained, and even shocked 


ENGLAND. at the appearance in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
—which remains the leading French review, and 

was once among the most respected periodicals in Europe—of an 
anonymous article on “The Invasion of England,” expounding and 
enforcing that measure as well within the range of practical poli- 
tics. But to the ordinary outsider there is nothing the least 
surprising in the issue of such a manifesto at such a moment. Let 
us glance at the new plan of campaign, which the author affirms is 
the logical consequence of Fashoda, and the only means of bringing 
the intolerable inhabitants of this island to their senses. After a 
rapid review of prior efforts to efface Perfide Albion, which failed 
for one reason or another, the writer, who conceals his identity 
behind three formidable asterisks, develops a “sure and feasible 
scheme.” It appears that some little time back a steam barge 
with two screws called the Fram was constructed to navigate the 
Loire at low water, its dimensions being 41 métres in length, 5°5 in 
breadth, and 1°1 in depth. When watered and coaled its draft is 
only 28 centimetres. It would be simple enough to construct on 
this model almost any number of pinnaces capable of steaming from 
eight to ten knots. By providing them with false keels like 
racing yachts they could easily pass from the canals and rivers 
to the open sea. As there are altogether 11,000 kilométres 
of navigable canals and rivers with access to the French 
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coasts, these pinnaces could be constructed simultaneously in 
all the French naval and mercantile yards and then assemble 
in the different waterways, whence they would emerge at the 
appointed moment to the appointed destination. Each would 
be armed with one naval and one military quick-firing gun and 
the requisite gunners, who would be accompanied by twenty-four 
horses and half or a whole company of infantry, while rations 
could be packed in small chests which would serve as benches. 
As the pinnace is built in water-tight compartments, it has nothing 
to fear from cannon, and any enemy’s ship which should be rash 
enough to try and run it down would be promptly blown up by 
a torpedo, while hostile torpedo boats would be forthwith sunk by 
the 47-millimétre gun. The economics of the enterprise are not 
overlooked. “To be able,” says the writer, “to hurl upon England 
an army of 160,000 to 170,000 men with 500 quick-firing guns, and 
the necessary ammunition and provisions, 1,500 steam pinnaces 
would have to be constructed, which would cost 150,000,000 francs 
(£6,000,000), an important sum no doubt, but one which, consider- 
ing that it would come out of the 800,000,000 francs (£32,000,000) 
voted by Parliament for the increase of the fleet, would be perhaps 
more usefully spent in thus procuring for us so powerful a means 
of attack than if it were devoted to the construction of ironclads. 
Moreover, there is all the less reason for hesitation, as this flotilla 
so far from being unproductive in time of peace, would render trade 
and commerce the greatest services.” 


The writer works out his theories in ample detail. 
Ent wi diale, He thinks but little of English coast defences, or the 

local opposition that might be offered, and antici- 
pates that French troops could be easily landed at convenient places, 
of which there are no small number. From Calais or Dunkirk the 
operation of invasion need not take more than three or four hours, 
while Brighton, which seems to have an irresistible fascination for 
the literary invader, could be reached in seven hours. Altogether 
twelve divisions, each consisting of 14,500 men, could be landed in 
England, and three in Ireland, without dislocating the mobili- 
zation scheme of France’s twenty army corps. The Irish 
would be supplied with the old Gras rifles, of which there are 
several hundreds of thousands rusting in French arsenals, 
&e. The reviewer concedes a total loss of 10,000 men, but, 
as he pertinently asks, what would that be out of an army of 
170,000? Apart from its intrinsic merits the scheme is urged 
upon the French Government on account of its value as a diplo- 
matic weapon, for Asterisks is convinced that when once the fleet 
of steam pinnaces is ready there will be a great change in the 
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attitude of England towards France. Then, but not till then, “ it 
is probable that the inconsiderate attacks of the English Press will 
give way to better feelings. It will then be possible to come to an 
understanding with England.” We do not pause to enquire 
why it should be deemed desirable for France to seek an 
“understanding” with a country which can at any moment be 
captured with a fleet of launches; that is a rather depressing 
anti-climax which somewhat detracts from the breezy optimism 
of the article. We protest, however, against The Times corre- 
spondent’s inference that the publication of this essay serves but 
to mark the further decadence of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
which is reduced to using anonymity “but to conceal the writer’s 
mediocrity.” M. Brunetiére, the editor of that periodical, is one of 
the Pretorians. He is high in the confidence and deep in the 
secrets of the French Military Party, and he is not constrained to 
publish military articles by anonymous nobodies. We may there- 
fore assume that Asterisks expresses the desires and dreams of 
responsible soldiers. If he has all the imagination of a Paty de 
Clam, he may also have the experience of a Boisdeffre, a Mercier, 
or a Cavaignac. He is certainly what is called a personnage. 


We are not concerned with the strategy behind 

pe PorrcAl this cloud of pinnaces. We are well aware that 
anyone who dare suggest that under any conceiv- 

able combination of British blundering with British fogs and 
British bad luck,a grand raid upon this country might inflict some 
damage, is certain to be fallen upon and annihilated by a host of 
brilliant naval writers. They maintain their view with great 
cogency, but it is observable that, so far, they have not'converted 
the Headquarter Staff of either France or Germany, both of which 
have “Invasion of England” pigeon holes. But we are rather 
concerned with the political point, viz., that, however fantastic this 
flotilla may appear to English eyes, it exactly suits the present 
mood of France. That is why an article, which meets with noth- 
ing but ridicule on this side of the Channel, has had such a réclame 
on the other. The Revue des Deux Mondes is indeed almost as 
abreast of the times as La Libre Parole, and launches its project 
at the exact psychological moment. Englishmen have perhaps 
hardly appreciated the bearing of the curiously suggestive speeches 
delivered in the Chamber of Deputies during the past month by 
M. de Freycinet, the French War Minister, and M. Lockroy, the 
Minister of Marine. There is every reason to think that they mark 
a new departure in French foreign policy of peculiar interest to the 
people of this country. M. de Freycinet, as head of the French 
Army, practically toid his countrymen what has long been obvious 
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to the rest of the world, viz., that in a military sense France is 
unable to keep up the competition with Germany :— 

“We must resign ourselves to not attaining always the figure of Germany’s 
military force. She has over us a superiority of which we cannot deprive her— 
namely, that of population, and I should look upon it as sheer madness to take 
part in a sort of steeplechase which would consist in trying with a population 
represented by the figure 2 to have the effectives which can be mustered by a 


population represented by the figure 3. We should seek compensations, I think, 
in another direction.” 


M. de Freycinet subsequently suggested that France would be able 
to make up in quality what she may lack in quantity, and that 
owing to the limited area in which conclusions with Germany were 
destined to be tried (“ the zone between Luxembourg and Switzer- 
land”) it would be rather a disadvantage than otherwise to add to 
her army; but those are statements “only fit for the marines,” 
according to a vulgar dictum. The War Minister’s speech was 
generally accepted in France as indicating that the Military 
authorities regard a duel with Germany as a peril to be avoided at 
all costs. 


‘iene The Minister of War, having officially abandoned 
Revancne. the old policy of Za Revanche for 1870, the field 
was clear for the enunciation of a new policy of 

La Revanche for 1898, which was proclaimed by the Minister of 
Marine a few days later. Nothing could be more striking than the 
contrast between the utterances of these colleagues. M. de 
Freycinet’s speech was a cry of despair; M. Lockroy’s a call to 
arms. He exultingly paraded the magnificent naval resources of 
France—which no Englishman will belittlk—and triumphantly 
declared that she could ensure superiority over her foes, for she 
could make up for any numerical disparity in battleships by her 
inventive skill, which would produce a revolution in equipment 
and warfare. M. Lockroy regards the new plunger, the Gustave 
Zédé, as furnishing France with just what she wanted, viz., “a 
terrible weapon.” In an important passage he urged the necessity 
of a plan of campaign, a definite naval programme, and a code of 
tactical operations. The plan of campaign, he said, now existed. 
Homogeneity had been effected so that one part of a squadron was 
not hampered by the defects of another. The Mediterranean 
squadron now consisted of six battleships of uniform kind and 
speed, giving seventeen or eighteen knots, a knot more than the 
English squadron. There were also three ironclad cruisers, and, in 
lieu of a reserve of two ironclads, there was a training squadron of 
three ironclads, besides a second reserve division of small coast- 
guard vessels. France had thus in the Mediterranean fifteen 
ironclads, whereas England had only ten. The Northern squadron 
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consisted of six battleships of rather ancient type and several iron- 
clad cruisers. In the Far East the division consisted of swift 
cruisers making nineteen or twenty knots and well armed. The 
Atlantic division would consist of modern vessels. France is, in 
fact, the terror of every sea, and the enemy had better look after 
himself. That is the gist of M. Lockroy’s speech. Thus, while 
the War Minister announces that France withdraws from serious 
military competition with Germany, the Minister of Marine is 
able to console his countrymen by challenging Great Britain at 
sea. Henceforward, the Navy will replace the Army as an object 
of national idolatry, and we shall supplant the Germans as objects 
of national hatred. Thus the French peasant will be relieved of 
the terrible nightmare of invasion which has haunted him for 
nearly thirty years, and the French newspaper reader will enjoy 
that “cheap sea war” on which the boulevards have set their 
heart. 


In his fiery ardour M. Lockroy is even inclined to 

AN OMISSION. countenance privateering, “a form of warfare,” 

as The Times pertinently observes, “ which, by a 
solemn declaration, appended nearly half a century ago to the Treaty 
of Paris, ‘is and remains abolished.’” The Minister closed his 
fighting speech with a patriotic peroration :— 

“The example of England had been cited as that of a Power which suffered 
no reverse during the wars of the Revolution and the Empire. But since then 
the world had been utterly changed. It was forgotten that to-day in Europe, 
America, or Asia a nation (England) constantly menaced in its vital interests could 
not long resist an enemy capable of wresting from it on the ocean all the fruits of 
its toil. Such a war was audacious, but it was in harmony with the French tem- 
perament, and required fewer men and vessels on the part of the attacking than on 
that of the defending party. He would not say that that was the sole object of 
France, but it was one, andan important one, It was a very modern form of war, 
striking straight to the heart. A war fleet must be prepared in time of peace. The 
task was a great one, worthy the attention of the Chamber. The more they knew 
the navy the more they would appreciate its abnegation and its heroism and forget 


the passions which divided them to contemplate only that supreme ideal, the 
patrie.” 


There was one omission from the French Minister’s pronouncement 
which was even more remarkable than anything it contained. It 
is the fashion to represent John Bull as engaged in the villainous 
game of Beggar-my-Neighbour ; but, in introducing the British 
Naval Estimates, Mr. Goschen had paid a very practical tribute to 
the Russian Emperor's Peace Conference, although the Russian 
Government refrains from manifesting any friendliness towards 
this country. Mr. Goschen had, after defending the increased 
expenditure on the ground of increased expenditure elsewhere, 
added: “I have now to state on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment that, similarly, if other great naval Powers should be pre- 
pared to diminish their programmes of ship-building, we should 
be prepared on our side to meet such a procedure by modifying 
ours. The difficulties of adjustment are, no doubt, immense ; but 
our desire that the Conference should succeed in lightening the 
tremendous burdens which now weigh down all European nations 
is sincere.” Although France is supposed to be the ally of Russia, 
M. Lockroy made no reference to the Tsar’s Conference, and de- 
clined to take up Mr. Goschen’s proposal for a mutual modification. 
That fairly indicates the difference between the French and British 
naval policies. The Goschen policy aims at peace, the Lockroy 
policy aims at war—after the Paris Exhibition. 


The reader will very naturally be inclined to say 

Tae t“° that however much French essayists may invade 

us with pinnaces, and French Ministers may 

threaten us with plungers, the issues of peace and war lie in the 
hands of the French nation, who are sincerely attached to peace, 
and above all peace with Great Britain, as being the only other 
“free and liberal” people in Europe. That a war between these 
two countries would be a crime against civilization is a common- 
place that is thundered from almost every British platform, but 
unfortunately it is far from being a commonplace on French plat- 
forms. Indeed, it is noteworthy that any French politician daring 
to express a friendly sentiment towards this country is at once 
branded as a paid traitor, and he risks being hounded out of public 
life. It is also noteworthy that the popular Press of France (which 
is practically boycotted by the Paris correspondents of English 
papers) has for years past been carrying on a violent crusade 
against everything English, with the notorious object of substitut- 
ing Great Britain for Germany as the object of national rancour. 
It is not considered proper for Englishmen to be posted in the 
contents of those French newspapers that really reflect and direct 
French opinion such as the Petit Journal, the Libre Parole, and 
the Zntransigeant, so we are fobbed off with vacuous extracts from 
the Temps, the Matin, the Journal des Debats, the Rappel, or 
other papers with which the mass of Frenchmen never come in 
contact. That is why every manifestation of French hostility 
comes to us as an unpleasant surprise, and why English public 
men continue to cherish amiable but dangerous delusions with 
regard to public opinion in France. The average Frenchman is 
taught day by day to regard Great Britain not only as the author 
of his political misfortunes, but even as the engineer of any 
catastrophe that may occur to his country. To him our existence 
is one long catalogue of crimes all aimed at the detriment of 
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France. It therefore comes quite naturally to the Petit Journal, 
which is more widely read than the whole of the quoted Press 
added together, to welcome the project of Invasion :—* It would 
concentrate our pecuniary sacrifices and martial earnestness upon 
one goal. We should be able not only to repel incursions or to 
obtain barren concessions, but to wrestle with and throw our 
adversary. Our intellectual softness is so rooted that we have 
never thought of uniting our dispersed fleet to meet England on 
two seas simultaneously. France must choose between the ocean 
and the Mediterranean. The final struggle must be on land, either 
at the metropolis itself or in the colonies. It imust be either 
London or Cairo,” * 


Take the latest “ British iniquity,’ as depicted in 

yg France, At the beginning of March there was a 

' horrible explosion near Toulon at the Lagouban 
naval magazine, causing a serious: destruction of property and a 
terrible loss of life. Lord Salisbury at once instructed the British 
Ambassador in Paris to express the sympathy of Her Majesty’s 
Government to that of France; the Prince of Wales happened to 
be passing through Toulon and telegraphed his condolences to the 
mayor; the British Press referred to the calamity in feeling terms. 
Subsequently, the Queen contributed to the fund being raised for 
the sufferers and the relatives of the slain. All these actions 
appeared to Englishmen to be decent and proper, but to numbers 
of Frenchmen they must have appeared to be so many acts of 
hypocrisy, for shortly after the explosion occurred the cry was 
raised in the popular and unquoted French Press that Great 
Britain was at the bottom of the crime—she had hired miscreants 
to destroy the Toulon arsenal. This view was first propounded by 
the Libre Parole (circulation between 250,000 and 500,000) in 
a long historical disquisition entitled “Les Préctdents de la 
catastrophe de Toulon” (March 12th), pointing out that it was the 
kind of crime England has habitually committed. The Jntran- 
sigeant (circulation between 150,000 and 250,000) eagerly took up 
the running and supplied full details of the modus operandi in an 
article entitled “ Le Restant de Fashoda” (15th March), pointing 
out that the desperately zealous agents employed by England to 
effect this explosion in the event of war had, in an excess of zeal, 
perpetrated it on their own account. The following is a transla- 


* This extract was published in The Daily Chronicle of March 24th, whose 
Paris correspondent must be congratulated on his eccentricity in quoting a French 
paper which Frenchmen read. 
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lation of the most important passage from this precious effusion, 
which we will not spoil by any comments :— 


** According to the method formerly followed with so much success by William: 
Pitt, agents of every nationality were sent (by the British) to reconnoitre our 
ports, with instructions to establish relations with the personnel of our arsenals. 
Some of these were introduced into all the Trade Unions engaged in the neigh- 
bourhood of the arsenals and artillery. The crisis slackened ; but the Muscat 
incident nearly renewed it, and, doubtless, those Franco-Italian mongrels (British 
agents), without country and frequently without homes, who are at the service of 
anyone who will pay them, again held themselves in readiness with lighted fuse, 
and awaited orders. 

‘* The orders did not come ; but these rascals, who, if they do wrong for money, 
do it also for its own sake, did not wish to return empty-handed, and, having 
secured an entry into the outworks of our arsenals, tried their hands upon that of 
Lagouban, and would have still further completed their handiwork if their 
remaining cartridges and dynamite bombs had not been discovered.” 


The reader of the foregoing pages will probably 

a, agree that great credit is due to Lord Salisbury 
AcreemMent. 20d M. Cambon, the French Ambassador in 
London, for being able to transact any business 

whatever at a time when nothing remains undone in France, either 
by Ministers or newspapers, to direct that country’s energies and 
emotions against Great Britain. Happily, these distinguished 
diplomatists have been equal to the exigencies of a singularly 
trying situation. They have actually succeeded in crowning the 
negotiations opened by the Fashoda crisis with an agreement 
covering the principal points in issue. By this agreement—which 
is to be forthwith presented for ratification to the French Chamber 
of Deputies—Great Britain practically gratifies her ambition in the 
Eastern half of North Africa, France hers in the Western half of 
the same region. It is true that the French Note embodying and 
expounding the Agreement is at pains to remind us that it leaves 
“the question of the Middle Nile and that of Egypt proper” 
where they were. There is no need to quarrel with this reserva- 
tion, as Great Britain is substantially satisfied with the present 
position, and will certainly never allow it to be altered to her 
detriment. It is also pointed out that the Agreement does not 
bind third parties, and in order not to raise third party questions 
the two contracting Powers mutually avoid the form of a grant to 
one another. Lord Salisbury and M. Cambon have simply drawn 
a line running North and South, Great Britain pledging herself 
not to acquire territory or political influence to the West of this 
line, while France gives a similar pledge with regard to the East. 
Roughly speaking, this line starts from the Eastern Frontier of 
Tripoli, crosses the Libyan Desert in a southerly direction, takes a 
turn to the West thus skirting the Darfur and Bahr el Gazal Pro- 
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vinces, and then bears sharply to the East, ending at the extreme 
North-Eastern corner of the Congo Free State. By tracing this: 
line on any map of Africa the reader will at once see that diplo- 
macy is responsible for, and must be credited with, one of the 
biggest African deals of our generation. 


; It is but natural that we should, in the first instance, 
am ee be satisfied with the final clearance of all claims on 
the part of the French to the Upper Nile Valley. 
The French military posts are to be withdrawn, and the whole of 
the disputed district up to the watershed boundary is surrendered. 
The original French ambition'was to extend aF rench strip of territory 
from west to east—that is to say, from the French Ubangi, through 
Fashoda to Abyssinia. This weuld have placed a barrier across our 
Cape to Cairo route. Our expedition to Khartoum was none too- 
soon to frustrate this design. If France has been disappointed 
thus, she is consoled by forming a homogeneous and compact West. 
African Empire. Her greatest gain is on the east side of Lake 
Chad : there she acquires the great territories of Bagirmi, Kanem, 
and Wadai. Wadai will not be annexed without a good bit of 
fighting. This would have fallen to our lot had we advanced west- 
ward of Darfur, as no doubt we should have done. It is to be hoped 
we have effectually secured absolute freedom for the caravan route: 
from the Nile to Nigeria. This may be the weak point of the 
Convention. It is said we are to have “economic parity.” Our 
rights of transit must be carefully protected and established. 
Omdurman has become the great trade centre of the Eastern Sudan,. 
while Kano in Nigeria is the great trade centre in Western Sudan. 
A Cape to Cairo railway sounds attractive and grandiose ; but it is. 
a long way off. In the meantime, let us not neglect the ancient 
and profitable camel routes. These routes are natural modes of 
communication, which are the result of experience, and necessarily 
pass between rocks or mountains or rivers, or from well to well. A 
hostile line of tariffs or road taxes levied on camel-carried goods 
between Omdurman and Nigeria would be most injurious. Nothing 
is so easy to levy a tax on as a camel caravan. A few men on 
horseback have a camel caravan of hundreds of slow-moving loaded 
camels entirely at their mercy. It is manifestly to our interest to 
keep these caravan routes open. There is a certain homogeneity 
in the whole of the Sudan which should not be broken up by 
levies or Anglo-French rivalry. 


Certainly the French have acquired a splendid 
West anp East. Empire in West Africa—so far as size goes. It 
amounts to about a third of the whole of Africa. 
We do not grudge it to them ; although we do resent the manner 
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in which they were allowed to bottle up our West African 
Colonies—Gambia, Sierre Leone, and the Gold Coast. Our 
supineness was, of course, entirely owing to the supremacy of 
the Little England School in 1865, when a Committee of the House 
of Commons declared against any extension of territory inland. 
The recent agreement adds an immense block on the eastern side 
of the French Empire. The French Press consoles itself with this. 
Monsieur Valfrey, the ex-French Diplomat, professes himself 
well satisfied with the result of the negotiations, and trusts that 
settlers may now occupy the immense possessions with which 
diplomacy annually endows her empire. This, however, is unlikely, 
as Frenchmen hate “settling” outside their own country. They 
have a handful of splendid explorers—such as Marchand—but 
apparently no one to follow them. In the meantime, the Sirdar 
<ontinues to consolidate our occupation of the Sudan. The 
Khalifa may still give some trouble. He was reconnoitred in 
January by a force of 1,000 rifles, and was found with a following 
estimated at 8,000 fighting men, with arms and ammunition, 
in a strong entrenched position about 100 miles from the White 
Nile south of Duem. Later reports state that his force is break- 
ing up, and that he is reduced to desperate straits for want of 
food. 250 Dervishes—men, women, and children—surrendered 
to the gunboat Metemmeh. They came down to the bank, 
hailed the gunboat, threw down their arms, and begged to be 
taken on board. They were kindly treated and supplied with 
food. The curious thing is the readiness with which the Dervishes 
enroled themselves as recruits in our Sudanese regiments. Some- 
times a third of the muster-roll of fa battalion are Dervishes. 
Whatsoever movement may be made against the Khalifa will pro- 
bably not take place until after the rains in September. There 
are probably still some straggling forces likely to join him. The 
Emir Ahmed Fadil has crossed the White Nile, and succeeded 
in joining him, with, however, only a remnant of his force. 
There has been no more brilliant episode in the war than 
the attack which was made on the Emir when he was 
crossing the Blue Nile by the 10th Sudanese. Our force 
consisted of only 600 men and officers. Five hundred of 
the enemy were killed and wounded; 2,000 surrendered after- 
wards. On our side twenty-seven men were killed and 125 
wounded—among the latter Captain Ferguson and six officers. 
Ahmed Fadil got away -with some 300 followers and 
joined the Khalifa. Another point to be noted is_ that 
Colonel Martyr’s expedition has failed to get down the Nile 
and join hands with our forces at Sobat or Fashoda. 
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Apparently it arrived as far as Bedden. Here Colonel Martyr 
found himself blocked by the Sudd, and will have to remain 
there until the Nile rises. Cutting through the Sudd is a 
large undertaking, and to do it effectually three steamers are 
necessary, and a considerable force of men is required to work in 
the water. The great difficulty of sending an expedition South to 
meet Colonel Martyr arose from want of commissariat supply. 
There has been such perpetual raiding between the tribes that no 
food is left. Colonel Martyr and his small force of some 200 men 
are probably quite safe; he is quite protected on the North, and the 
only Dervish force we are aware of is that of the Emir Arabi 
Dafulla, at Bor; but this force is said to be dispersed. There is 
always the alternative of retreat to the Protectorate of Uganda, but 
such has been the pluck and obstinacy of Colonel Martyr and the 
English officers accompanying him in getting thus far, that it is 
probable they will bide their time and persist in pushing forward. 
No communication has yet been held from the North, although 
various efforts have been made. In the meantime, bushels of 
letters have been collecting at the Fashoda Post Office from 
anxious relatives in England; there they will have to remain 
until it is known where to send them. 


A Parliamentary paper—Egypt, No. 1 (1899)—has 

Siacem been issued which finally disposes of the grotesque 

charges of inhumanity brought against the Anglo- 

Egyptian Army at Omdurman by a bilious war correspondent. 

In writing to Lord Cromer on February Ist, Lord Kitchener 
remarks :— 


THE MAnDI’s 


** It seems to me scarcely necessary to enter at length into the cruel and, to my 
mind, disgraceful charges brought against the troops under my command by Mr. 
Bennett in The Contemporary Review, and somewhat modified in his subsequent 
explanation. Had such enormities really been committed, it would hardly have 
been left to Mr. Bennett, a somewhat irregular correspondent, to bring them 
before the public more than three months after their supposed occurrence. 

‘‘As regards the charges against myself personally, I can only say that, con- 
sidering the condition of the troops and the means at my disposal, I did all that I 
could to relieve suffering amongst the enemy. 

‘* As regards the troops, I was proud of their conduct and discipline during the 
battle and the subsequent occupation of Omdurman, and agree entirely with Mr. 
Bennett Burleigh’s statement, that great humanity was displayed by them under 
trying circumstances. 

“1 hardly think it likely that Mr. Bennett will find an exponent of his views 
in Parliament, but should he do so, I categorically deny the following charges :— 

** That I ordered, or gave it to be understood, that the Dervish wounded were to 
be massacred. 

‘* That the troops under my command, whether British, Egyptian, or Sudanese, 
wantonly killed or wounded unarmed Dervishes when no longer ina position to 
do us injury. 
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‘*That Omdurman was looted for three days after its occupation. 
** That, when we were rapidly advancing upon the town, fire was opened by the 
gunboats on mixed masses of fugitives in the streets.” 


The same paper also gives the Sirdar’s reasons for the destruction 
of the Mahdi’s tomb :—“ After the battle of Omdurman I thought 
it was politically advisable, considering the state of the country, 
that the Mahdi’s tomb, which was the centre of pilgrimage and 
fanatical feeling, should be destroyed; the tomb was also in a 
dangerous condition owing to the damage done to it by shell fire, 
and might have caused loss of life if left as it was. When I left 
Omdurman for Fashoda I ordered its destruction. This was done 
in my absence, the Mahdi’s bones being thrown into the Nile. 
The skull was only preserved and handed over to me for disposal. 
No other bones were kept, and there was no cofttin.” This last 
sentence refers to the suggestion that individual officers had 
secured some of the scattered bones. In a further telegrain ex- 
plaining the incident, Lord Kitchener adds :—‘ I was advised, after 
the taking of Omdurman, by Mahomedan officers, that it would be 
better to have the body removed, as otherwise many of the more 
ignorant people of Kordofan would consider that the sanctity with 
which they surrounded the Mahdi prevented us from doing so. 
None of the Kadis, Ulemas, or inhabitants here consider the 
Mahdi to have been other than a heretic to the Mahomedan 
religion. He destroyed all the mosques in the country, as well as 
the tomb of the descendant of the Prophet at Khatmieh. He was 
denounced by the religious Sheikh Senoussi as acting against the 
religion. He treated all the Mahomedans who did not accept the 
changes he introduced into their religion as heretics to be killed. 
I feel sure that no Mahomedans in this country feel anything but 
satisfaction at the destruction of his power, together with all trace 
of his religion.” In forwarding these explanations to Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Cromer states that the Mahdi’s skull has been buried at 
Wady Halfa, and he takes the opportunity to “ express my personal 
opinion that under the very exceptional circumstances of the case, 
both the destruction of the Mahdi’s tomb and the removal of his 
body elsewhere were political necessities.” One may hope that 
Lord Cromer’s verdict will be allowed to close a disagreeable 
controversy. 


dliniens British opinion is becoming rapidly converted to 
ACTION. the policy of Spheres of Influence in China, and 
there is a widespread hope that Lord Salisbury 

may be able to negotiate an agreement with Russia as regards 
Northern Asia on similar lines to that just concluded with France 
over Northern Africa. The object would be to determina and 
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define the respective provinces of the two nations, so that both 
may be spared the humiliation of such unseemly squabbles as have 
occurred over the Niu-Chwang railway. Last year Russia put her 
paw upon Manchuria, and said, “This is mine.” The British 
Government protested and gave way, but declared against the 
policy of Spheres of Influence, and denied that Russia had 
acquired one in Manchuria. The “open door” and “equality of 
opportunity” were to be the order of the day throughout the 
Chinese Empire. In order, however, to demonstrate that she had 
a “Sphere of Influence,” Russia protested against the proposed 
mortgage by the Chinese Government of the projected 
Niu-Chwang railway extension to a syndicate of British 
capitalists, and the mortgage was consequently withdrawn. 
Subsequently a modified agreement was entered into between the 
Chinese Government and the British syndicate, and on the faith of 
it, and of the backing of the British Government, the capital for 
this railway was subscribed in London. This time Russia protested 
on various grounds, but chiefly because the supervision of a railway 
in her Sphere of Influence by an English engineer was in violation 
of a prior Russo-Chinese Agreement. The Russian Ambassador 
in Peking commenced to bully the Yamen, and threatened the 
Chinese Government with terrible penalties. Very plain speaking 
on the part of the British Ambassador was required before the 
Russian protest was withdrawn. Ultimately it was announced 
that the protest would not be renewed, and that Russia attached 
no importance to the matter. This incident, together with the 
appearance of Italy as a Chinese claimant, the publication of a 
further Blue-Book, and the last debate in the House of Commons> 
all combine to urge the wisdom of a direct deal with Russia, 
involving mutual recognition of respective Zones of Action—to 
avoid the phrase which irritates British Ministers. The Russian 
Chauvinists profess great disgust at such a suggestion. They 
would much rather keep up the quarrel. 


: A very serious dispute has broken out in Samoa 
Tit SAMOAN between ourselves and the Germans. The Samoan 

. group is—as is well known—under a triple Pro- 
tectorate, consisting of Germany, the United States, and Great 
Britain. The two latter Powers have been acting together. The 
dispute arose over the election of a successor to the late King 
Malietoa. Herr Rose, the German Consul-General, espoused the 
cause of Tupua Mataafa, which was somewhat strange, as this candi- 
date had been declared ineligible by the Berlin Treaty and in 
deference to Prince Bismarck’s demand that he should be excluded 
on account of the outrage committed by his people and under his 
14 
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authority upon dead and wounded German sailors. This was 
agreed to by the other plenipotentiaries and formally embodied. 
In spite of this the German Consul-General espoused the can- 
didature of Mataafa and encouraged the strongest Samoan party to 
elect him. The other candidate for kingship was Malietoa Tana, 
son of the late king. The Americans and British supported him. 
There is a Supreme Court at Apia which was erected by the Berlin 
Treaty. The Chief Justice is Mr. W. L. Chambers. When the 
election of Mataafa was notified to him, he gave judgment against 
its legality on the ground of his ineligibility under the Berlin 
Treaty, and declared Malietoa Tana duly elected. The German 
Consul declined to recognize him, notwithstanding that the Berlin 
Treaty declare that it shall be interpreted by the decision of the 
Chief Justice, and endeavoured to instal a Chief Justice of his own. 


The next proceeding was for the native party 

ys at Which supported Mataafa to break out intoa riot,in- 
stigated thereto by their German protectors. The 

Mataafaites were much the strongest ; they entered Apia and drove 
out the Malietoa supporters, and proclaimed a provisional Govern- 
ment, at the same time occupying the Supreme Court House. 
About seventy Samoans were killed and wounded. The Malietoa 
Tana party were driven out of the town. The lives of the British 
and Americans were imperilled, and they had to take refuge in the 
London Mission House, a building quite indefensible. The presence 
of Mr. Maxse, the British Consul, and Captain Sturdee, of H.MS. 
Porpoise, inspired confidence, and prevented any attack being made. 
Hundreds of houses were wrecked, and plantations were devastated. 
Mataafa and his supporters were now masters of the town, and 
the three Consuls considered there was no course open to them but 
to recognize them as a provisional Government pending instructions 
from the Powers. The German Consul availed himself of this to 
endeavour to supersede the Chief Justice, and appointed a suc- 
cessor. As the authority of this official emanates from the three 
Powers and not from a native source, this was more than the 
American and British Consuls could submit to, At the request of 
the Consuls a party of marines and bluejackets was marched up 
to the Supreme Court to reinstate Chief Justice Chambers. The 
German Consul protested in vain, and issued a counter proclama- 
tion, declaring that “no official acts that the Chief Justice Cham- 
bers performs can be recognized as legal and valid.” Altogether a 
pretty quarrel, and one that requires the serious attention of both 
the British and German Governments. The worst news is that 
the German Government is said to uphold its Consul, and to 
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demand the recall of Chief Justice Chambers. The American 
and British contention is that the German Consul should be re- 
called. 


If Foreign affairs have been intensely interesting 
during the last few weeks, Home affairs have been 
very far from dull. When we went to press last 
month there was a general and sincere chorus of congratulation from 
all parties at the successful first appearance of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannermann as Sir William Harcourt’s successor. Radicals de- 
clared they had found the Leader they required to conduct them 
out of the wilderness into the promised land. Unionists rejoiced 
at the prospect of having an Opposition worth fighting. Punch 
went so far as to produce a cartoon suggesting that Mr. Balfour 
had at last found his match, &c. Unhappily, these brilliant illu- 
sions became very speedily shattered, and Sir Henry’s collapse was 
as rapid as his rise. He has shown himself to be a very common- 
place performer, and to be entirely devoid of the intellectual 
equipment of a great Parliamentarian. Like many other Radical 
reputations, his lies buried in the sands of the Sudan. We hope 
it may be resurrected, but the process will take time. Mr. John 
Morley was the author of the catastrophe. He brought forward a 
motion at the end of February condemning the Government's 
Sudan policy, and supported it in an elaborately prepared speech, 
of which the following sentence gives the gist: “In my view 
the policy of the Sudan advance has been an error from 
the first, and is now drawing us on rapidly to new responsi- 
bilities, new entanglements, and fresh outlay.” Sir Edward Grey 
replied to Mr. Morley in a speech of much lucidity, distinction, 
and courage. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman must have felt, 
“How happy could I be with either, were t’other dear charmer 
away.” As it was, he seemed to be the most miserable of 
men, and he certainly made a pitiful speech, getting down first on 
one side of the fence, climbing back and then getting down on the 
other. This was the operative sentence in the Leader's speech : 
“Tf my right honourable friend’s motion had meant that we were to 
retrace our steps and undo what has already been done, then I 
should certainly not have voted for it; but regarding it as a 
continued protest against a policy of which we have already 
expressed an adverse opinion, I have no hesitation in voting for it.” 
The Spectator appositely recalls Junius’s query as to the Duke of 
Grafton: “Is this the wisdom of a great statesman or the ominous 
oscillation of a pendulum.” Only fifty-seven Members of Parlia- 
ment oscillated into the lobby behind the Leader of the Opposition, 
He has not done anything noteworthy since, 
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The most important day in the House of Commons 

pin-ACr during the past month was undoubtedly that 
(March 22nd) on which Mr. Lionel Holland—to 

whose energy, enthusiasm, and ability the cause of Old-Age 
Pensions owes so much—drew a speech from Mr. Chamberlain 
pledging the co-operation of the Government in the solution of the 
problem. Mr. Holland, in an excellent speech, moved the Second 
Reading of a Bill, the object of which was to provide, speaking 
generally, that a person who from the age of twenty-five years had 
insured against sickness and funeral expenses should be entitled to 
receive from the County Council of his district a pension of five 
shillings a week on reaching the age of sixty-five years. It was a Bill, 
he explained, to encourage thrift and industry by rewarding a man 
who could adduce overt evidence that he had practised these 
virtues. It would avoid repulsive inquisitions and save its 
beneficiaries from the taint of pauperism. Mr. Chamberlain at 
once got up and, in a brilliant and sympathetic speech, declared 
the policy of the Government on the whole question of Old-Age 
Pensions. He welcomed Mr. Holland’s Bill, and promised that 
after Easter a Select Committee shall be appointed to which the 
subject generally shall be submitted, and then proceeded to a rapid 
review of it since the Commission of 1893. The Report of that 
body and the evidence taken before it “make absolutely certain 
facts of a most startling nature, of which it behoves every person 
of any responsibility to take due heed. They show that the poor 
people, paupers in receipt of parish relief, over sixty-five years of 
age in England and Wales amounted to 293 per cent. of the 
population of that class—that is to say, one in three of the 
whole population—and if you deduct from that population 
one-third for the classes who, from the nature of the case, 
being well to do, are never likely to need poor relief, 
you will find that of the remainder of the population, which 
includes the whole industrial population of the United Kingdom, 
three in seven, or nearly one in two, are destined, when they reach 
the age of sixty-five to be suppliants for parish relief. One in two 
will certainly come on the Poor Law ; and there is in addition, a large 
population always on the verge of poverty who have to make great 
sacrifices in order to avoid pauperism, and who are equally deserving 
of the care of this House. Again, this extraordinary amount of old- 
age pauperism is proved not to be due, or mainly due, to drink, idle- 
ness, or culpable improvidence.” The figures of Mr. Charles Booth 
show that while the pauperism of persons between the ages of six- 
teen and sixty-five is about 12 per cent., the pauperism above 
that age is out of all proportion, showing clearly that it is the failure 
of powers in old age which produces by far the larger amount of 
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pauperism. This view is fortified by the fact that of the people who 
come on the Poor Law at the age of sixty-five five-sixths have never 
applied for relief before the age of sixty. Mr. Chamberlain, with such 
evidence, claimed that “this is a matter of the utmost and most 
pressing importance, and quite independent of anything like con- 
troversial feeling.” 


Mr. Chamberlain contended that it is the business 
of statesmen to find a remedy for the disease of 
old-age poverty, and that it is eminently desirable 
that “the best men of all parties” should investigate it and “en- 
deavour to find a remedy,” and that “it is most undesirable that 
such a remedy should be made solely an instrument of political 
controversy.” Mr. Chamberlain, who has given far more attention 
to the question than any other British statesman, is convinced that 
it must be dealt with in sections. He was also able to lay down 
certain general principles : (1) We must put aside any attempt to 
secure compulsory contributions from the working classes ; (2) The 
system of deferred annuities is too unpopular and unfair; (3) The 
idea of universal Old-Age Pensions must be dismissed as too costly, 
and is objectionable in making no distinction between the deserving 
and undeserving ; (4) We cannot legislate for forty years hence. 
Mr. Chamberlain closed a masterly speech in a passage which 
shows that while the Government are not prepared to embark 
on any rash or ruinous experiments, they have not the 
smallest intention of shirking the pledges given by the Unionist 
Party at the General Election of 1895 :—* There will always be a 
class outside the pensioners. We have the class of infirm poor to 
whom a pension would not be of the slightest use, who require 
indoor treatment of a special character; then the case of a number 
of persons who have no friends, and who would find five shillings 
insufficient for their livelihood, and who must be applicants for 
some kind of indoor treatment. There are, in my opinion, a vast 
number of cases where persons do not deserve any better treatment 
than the Poor Law relief, persons who by their own criminal mis- 
conduct are reduced to a condition of poverty. They are a class 
for whom the Poor Law was intended, amongst others, and for 
them no relaxation is required. What, I think, we at all events 
should direct our attention to is the possibility of further classifica- 
tion in the treatment of the poor. It does seem to me wrong in 
principle that no distinction should be made between the in- 
dustrious man who has come to grief through.no fault of his own 
and the man of the description to which I have referred. I do not 
know whether it will be thought too large a measure, but it does 
seem to me that if we can amalgamate the smaller unions we would 
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secure such a classification as would enable us to award separate 
treatment to the different classes of people who require assistance. 
I wish it to be put on record that it is also the opinion of the 
Government that any system of pensions to be entirely satis- 
tactory must be supplemented by some change in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. Ihave endeavoured to treat the question in 
a practical spirit, and I venture to hope that, at all events, I have 
succeeded in convincing the House that Her Majesty’s Government 
is thoroughly sensible of the magnitude and importance of the evil 
with which we have to deal; that it is fully aware of the difficulties 
which interpose in the way of any one who attempts to be a 
reformer in this matter ; but that it is still anxious to find a remedy 
and willing to try every experiment which has a probability of 
success; and we shall not rest satisfied until we have done 
something to make the condition of the aged poor more satis- 
factory than it is.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman followed with 
a small and carping speech, showing neither breadth of view nor 
insight into the problem under consideration. 


We are spared the necessity of epitomizing the 

ae London Government Bill in any detail, as an 
excellent outline of its provisions will be found in 

the article by “A Conservative M.P.” on “The Balfour Legend.” 
We particularly invite the attention of our readers to this con- 
tribution from a much respected member of the House of Commons, 
as it disposes of the ridiculous fiction which has been sedulously 
propagated by the Radical Party, and apparently acquiesced in by 
Unionists, that Mr. Balfour is a casual amateur who constantly 
shirks his Parliamentary duties. It is a surprise to most people to 
learn that, in addition to his heavy labours as Leader of the House, 
Mr. Balfour has taken upon himself the heavy and thankless task 
of pilot to this London Bill, which the Opposition show every 
intention of debating at wearisome length. It is an admirable 
measure, because it will effect a great reform in the local govern- 
ment of the Metropolis without unnecessarily disturbing any of the 
existing authorities. Thus it leaves the position of the London 
County Council practically untouched, nor does it disturb the 
City of London. What it does, in a word, is to provide those 
district councils which were promised so long ago as 1888 when 
Mr. Ritchie created the county councils, These new authori- 
ties will consist in the majority of cases of the old vestries 
promoted into municipalities, with mayors, aldermen, and town 
councils; but in the minority of cases there will be a rearrange- 
ment of areas to be delimited by a Boundary Commission. The 
most picturesque feature of the Bill is the revival of the ancient 
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City of Westminster, which will comprise a population of 200,000 
and a ratable value of £5,000,000, and will include such places as 
Mayfair, Belgravia, the present Westminster, the Strand, St. 
Martin’s, &c. In order to form this Greater Westminster, which 
is a fine historic conception, several vestries have necessarily to be 
extinguished, and the Progressive Party are inclined to pose as the 
vestryman’s friend and to utilize that worthy in their campaign 
against the Bill, the opposition to which appears otherwise to be 
confined to Party politicians, 


In the month of February the Opposition were 

a... oe jeering at Mr. Chamberlain for not introducing an 
“BILL. Old-Age Pensions Bill—an omission which they 
declared to be a breach of faith. In March, how- 

ever, they are equally indignant because he does introduce a Bill 
to enable the occupiers of small houses to become the owners 
thereof in accordance with a well-known pledge. He produced 
this measure in the House of Commons on March 14th in a 
characteristically lucid speech. Mr. Chamberlain explained that the 
provisions of Bills similar to his had been discussed and approved in 
Parliament in several previous years. This Bill had exactly the 
same objects as its predecessors, the intention being to extend to 
the occupiers of small houses the same facilities for becoming the 
owners of their houses as had been given to the owners of small 
farms in Ireland and to the holders of small tenancies in this 
country. He believed that legislation of this kind. was equally 
applicable to occupiers in towns as to occupiers of land. By assist- 
ing the former to become owners it was hoped to make them 
better citizens, to secure for them healthy and comfortable homes, 
and to encourage thrift. The Bill was a voluntary Bill, the present 
owner not being compelled to sell, nor the local authority to 
advance the purchase-money, and an endeavour had been made to 
meet some objections taken on former occasions. In order to ex- 
tend the operation of this legislation the framers of the Bill had 
not attempted to define the classes whom it was intended to 
benefit. The fact that persons occupied houses of a certain value 
would bring them within the scupe of the measure. The value 
was £300 and under, and the amount that might be advanced was 
£240. Wherever and whenever the expense under the Bill should 
rise above a rate of a penny in the pound the operation of the Bill 
was to cease until the expense sank below that limit. Dealing with 
the argument that legislation of this kind might interfere with the 
mobility of labour, he said he did not believe that the working- 
classes were more mobile than others. The Goverment, however, 
recognized that it was desirable that workmen who became owners 
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should be able to transfer their holdings with the greatest possible 
facility. Accordingly, all ownerships would be registered by the 
local authority, and transfers would be freely made upon payment 
of a fee not exceeding 10s. When an owner's work took him 
to another place and he ceased to reside in consequence, the 
local authority would have power to take over his dwelling at a 
price to be fixed by arbitration. When the annual instalments 
were not paid regularly by a purchasing occupier, or when he failed 
to keep the house in sound and in proper condition, the local 
authority was to have power to enter and to sell the house. The 
measure will presumably become law this year, and it will initiate 
an interesting experiment. It appears to have been carefully con- 
ceived and cautiously constructed. We cannot see that it justifies 
either the sneers of the Radicals or the fears of Tories. It is an 
excellent essay in individualism. 


The great oil battle came off in the House of 

OIL. Commons on March 15th, when Mr. Reckitt moved 

the second reading of a Petroleum Bill, the object 

of which was to raise the flash-point from 73° to 100° Fahrenheit, 
avowedly to reduce lamp accidents. The present writer discusses 
the matter with exceeding diffidence, having heard a distinguished 


lawyer declare that it is impossible to ascertain the truth’ con- 
cerning rival oils, while one of the foremost English men of science 
affirms that the great majority of lamp accidents are due to 
domestic differences—the lighted lamp being used as a missile, 
which would not be diminished by any proposed raising of the 
flash-point. As presented to the House of Commons, however, the 
question ‘seemed simply a struggle between the Standard Oil 
Trust of the United States on the one side, which now monopolizes 
the British market, and, on the other, the Scotch and Russian oils, 
which would control it if the flash-point were raised as proposed 
in the Bill.) The supporters of this measure had a good deal to say 
for theinselves and made out an effective case as regards accidents, 
the large number of which they attributed to the low flash-point, 
and thus met the consumer argument, which was the staple of the 
other side. But the supporters of the Bill were guilty of a great 
tactical blunder by their apparently concerted effort to prevent 
Mr. Jesse Collings (Under Secretary for the Home Office), who 
spoke for the Government and against them, from getting a fair 
hearing. This unusual episode created a very bad impression in 
the House of Commons, and increased the majority by which the 
Bill was rejected (244—159). The witty speech delivered by Mr. 
T. M. Healy, of which the following is an extract, was, perhaps, the 
chief feature of the debate :—“ That morning he received a letter 
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from the Paris house of Rothschild. 1t was the first time he had 
ever been honoured by a letter from that quarter. He opened it 
with fear and trembling, He thought his account must have been 
overdrawn, or that perhaps some unusual form of benevolence was 
about to take place. Nothing of the kind. It was only a notifi- 
cation from this eminent Paris house of Rothschild that they 
would be able to compete with the Americans if the House passed 
this Bill. . . . Was all this benevolence? If it was, it was the 
most oleaginous form of benevolence he had ever known. He had 
come to the conclusion that it was simply a struggle for the cop- 
pers of the poor between Rockefeller of New York and Rothschild 


of Paris, and that there was not a pin’s point to choose between 
them.” 


There was a curiously naive conversation in the 

ee: House of Lords, on March 3rd, on the subject 
of the Confessional. Lord Kinnaird, an urdent 

Evangelical, asked for a return of churches in which confessional 
boxes had been put up. Lord Dudley, on behalf of the Home 
Ottice, declined to grant the request on the ground that the labour 
and difficulty of getting the information would be out of all pro- 
portion to its value. Lord Northbrook renewed the request, urging 
that the House of Lords has a right to know the number of 
churches of the Church of England in which confessional boxes 
exist. Lord Clifden complained that the refusal of the Govern- 
ment was unsatisfactory. The Bishop of Winchester very sensibly 
urged that the suggested return might possibly be inadequate 
and perilously misleading, but he was not listened to. Lord 
Kimberley associated himself with Lord Kinnaird, and finally Lord 
Salisbury had to get up and throw over Lord Dudley. The Prime 
Minister, in an impressive little speech, consented to grant the 
return, and took occasion to express his deprecation and dread 
of the spread of the practice of habitual confessional. “But,” he 
added, “remember you are dealing with a spiritual matter, and 
I very much doubt whether Parliament will find that its powers 
are adequate to accomplish the end which I believe the enormous 
mass of the people desire. If there were any means of repressing 
or discouraging the practice of habitual confessional such means 
would deserve all our consideration. I fear, however, that you are 
undertaking an efiort to coerce consciences which greater powers 
even than the British Parliament have failed to effect, and that you 
are more likely to increase the disease than to stop it.” The amazing 
feature of this discussion was the delusion expressed by several 
speakers that confessions can only be made in boxes. There are not 
six confessional boxes in use in Anglican churches in all London, 
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but who could estimate the number of confessions made in the 
vestry every Sunday? Atone single Church of England church at 
Brighton there were 20.000 confessions last year, but it will not 
figure in Lord Kinnaird’s return as it possesses no box. We are 
assured on excellent authority that Sir William Harcourt’s letters 
in The Times have generally increased the disease. 


How is Dreyfus likely to fare when the hearing of 

Prospect FOR his case comes before the United Chambers of the 
Court of Cassation? On the merits he stands 

on firm ground, as our readers know; and he will be tried on the 
evidence taken by the Criminal Chamber, tried in public, and 
judged by all the chief judges in France. Yes, but with the weak- 
kneed M. Mazeau for President of the Court, and the Court itself 
adulterated by the infusion of the judges of the Civil Chambers, 
many of whom are politicians first, judges afterwards. And 
behind the Court stands the Premier, bethinking him of his 
former Premiership when Dreyfus was unjustly condemned, and 
the Minister of Justice, who, as his constituents well know, is 
pledged against Revision. And behind them, again, are the 
clerical, aristocratic, royalist, and other Anti-Republican elements 
of society, each with its Anti-Revision organ in the Press; the 
military solid against Dreyfus; Zurlinden still Governor of Paris; 
and the Headquarter Staff, not yet purged, and now, as here- 
tofore, looking upon it as a matter of life or death to themselves 
to burke the truth which would expose their own misdeeds, 
Will then politics, will military bias, overbear the course of justice 
in the Court of Cassation? That is the question. ‘To measure the 
force of underground and backstairs influences is difficult. All 
we can say is that recent events* have somewhat cleared the 
atmosphere of disturbing elements. A few weeks ago the wire- 
pullers of the army and the politicians who for their own purposes 
paid court to the army were very powerful—sufiiciently so, at all 
events, for such time-servers as Dupuy, de Freycinet, and Lebret, 
who were at their feet—prosecuting Gohier, countenancing the 
calumnies of M. de Beaurepaire and founding on them the Joi 
de dessaisissement. Now it is different. The President of the 
Republic is no longer M. Faure, an unscrupulous Anti-Drey- 
fusard, but M. Loubet. The farce of M. de Beaurepaire 
has played itself out. M. Dérouléde’s invitation to General 
Roget to march on the Elysée, met by the General’s coy re- 
* Esterhazy has thus described his happy days in the past: ‘‘ Cavaignac 
avait déclaré au lendemain du procts Zola a Versailles qu’il était resolu 
4 intervenir en ma faveur pour raison d’état. L’action gouvernementale sauva 


tout le monde, et tout cela au doigt et 4 l’wil, avec une magistrature disciplinée 
comme un régiment de grenadiers,” 
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fusal, has helped to open people’s eyes; they see better who 
are the friends of the Republic, those who call themselves 
Patriots, or those whom the Patriots call “le Syndicat de 
Sans-Patrie,” and begin to suspect that, politically also, some on 
the Staff are not immaculate. Distrust, moreover, has in conse- 
quence been sown between the army and its flatterers, between 
the Staff and lay conspirators; the army resents having been 
publicly fooled, and Drumont is no longer “your humble ser- 
vant” to General de Boisdefire. The réglement de juges has 
been another blow to the military; it has delivered Picquart from 
their grasp, and has brought to light the mendacious and malig- 
nant misrepresentations which Generals Zurlinden and Roget con- 
cocted in order to get Picquart condemned for forgery. Esterhazy 
himself has done a good turn to Dreyfus. That officer (Esterhazy) 
who boasts that he “ne ment jamais que par ordre,” and who now, 
as a 7¢formé, finds himself a free lance, is disposed to tell us a little 
of the truth of which, as “ the Man of the Staff,” he knows so much— 
the truth not, indeed, about Dreyfus, but, as set forth in Mr. Cony- 
beare’s article, about the Anti-Dreyfusard Ministers and Generals 
who have “so shamefully” discarded their old favourite. Some 
damaging revelations have been made, more are promised. The 
Generals feel uncomfortable. De Pellieux has asked for an 
enquiry, others may do the same, and whether they do it or 
not, the public are asking it for them. It is given out that when 
the Dreyfus case is over there will be a general enquiry into the 
Headquarter Stafi—a liquidation. Meantime, the. Minister of 
War, M. de Freycinet, is careful to say that these officers, by being 
allowed to retain their posts, are publicly justified. For all that, 
these wire-pullers of the army have distinctly less power for mis- 
chief than heretofore. A test of the change may be seen in the 
result of the recent trial of Urbain Gohier, whom the Govern- 
ment some time back had, under influences then paramount, 
ordered to be prosecuted for slandering the army. What he had 
done was to collect and republish certain newspaper articles of his 
own reflecting with much warmth on the evils of a standing army 
as exhibited in France. Six weeks ago he would have inevitably 
been convicted. Now the jury acquit him. May this be a good 
omen for Dreyfus! With a fair trial, or anything like a fair trial, 
the truth will be too strong for its adversaries. 


CaN THE Courr he Court of Cassation has power to annul Dreyfus, 
Ser Dreyrus sentence; but can it simply annul and thereby make 


Foun? Dreyfus a free man? or must it, after annulling 


the sentence of the first Court-Martial, send him for trial before 
another? This very important question is unaffected by the new 
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law—for in this respect the United Chambers have neither less 
nor more power than the Criminal Chamber would have had—but 
unfortunately is obscure and doubtful. Some French lawyers 
affirm that the Court can“ casser sans renvoi,” in reliance upon the 
concluding words of the Article :— 

“Si Pannulation de l’arrét, 4 l’égard d’un condamné vivant, ne laisse rien sub- 
sister qui puisse étre qualifié crime ou délit, aucun renvoi sera prononcé,” 
But to others it seems that this provision does not apply, because, 
after the quashing of the sentence against Dreyfus, there would 
still remain a crime committed by somebody, the crime of treason 
constituted by the bordereau. Hardly a reason, one would say, 
why Dreyfus should be tried over again, unless the sentence had 
been quashed only as irregular. Others, again, who believe in 
simple annulation, would find the governing words in an earlier 
passage to the effect that where the case does not admit of 
nouveaux débats contradictoires, there the only proper course is 
“ cassation sans rencoi”: this, they say, is the case here, for a 
débat contradictoire implies the existence of two persons; here 
there is only one, viz., Dreyfus; the other is not forthcoming, 
whether it be the real traitor, the author of the bordereau, Esterhazy, 
or the perjured witness, Henry—the first has been acquitted, the 
second is dead. But by other lawyers a different view is held, 
notably by M. Manau, the Procureur-Général, who, at the first 
hearing before the Criminal Chamber, emphatically declared to 
the judges that, at all events at that stage, before they could 
pronounce Dreyfus to be innocent, Dreyfus must first be dead. 
Between these authorities we will not attempt to decide. The 
question raised must not be confounded with the much larger 
proposal which was made by M. Bertrand and rejected by the 
Senate, that in all cases where a Petition for Revision was enter- 
tained the Court should proceed to statuer sur le fond. 


Shei iaiaiats Another question, likewise of practical importance 
or Cerrain relates to the disqualification of three judges who 
JUDGES. had served on a Commission appointed by M. 
Brisson to advise whether an application could be made to the 
Court of Cassation for revision of the Dreyfus case, and who, it is 
understood, had advised against it. They had been selected from 
the Civil Chamber, for the law expressly prohibited them from 
being taken from the Criminal Chamber, no doubt considering that 
persons who would be already committed to a view on the case 
from having served on such a Commission were not qualified tu 
adjudicate on the same case in court. But now the court to 
adjudicate is not the Criminal Chamber, but the United Chambers. 
Accordingly, in the Senate an amendment was proposed expressly 
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to exclude judges who had served on such a Commission; but the 
Committee of the Senate rejected it, the Reporter, however, explain- 
ing that the reason for rejection was that the amendment would be 
out of place in the Article where it was proposed to insert it, and 
that as to the principle which should govern the case, it was settled 
by the existing law. The full Senate also rejected the amendment, 
M. Dupuy, when called upon, slyly saying no more than that he 
subscribed to the conclusions (not the reasons) of the Committee, 
The fact was that the Government had counted on having, in these 
three judges, three votes against Dreyfus, and the Minister of 
Justice had refused the application of one of them to go on 
holiday before the Dreyfus Revision was settled. By such 
chicaneries is the case still surrounded. The three judges took 
their seats, and the full court has actually decided that they are to 
retain them. This makes the future look rather black. 


Three times in the course of the past year has 

oo. Picquart been prosecuted by the military authori- 
ties, each time by way of belligerent reprisals. 

The first time, in January, 1898 (immediately after he had given 
evidence in the proceedings against Esterhazy), before a Court- 
Martial, for divers military offences in communicating documents 
to his counsel, M. Leblois—practically for every military offence, 
short of forgery, that the Staff could devise against him ; and for one 
of these, that of communicating the Gonse correspondence, he was 
turned out of the army. Secondly, in June (immediately after he 
had publicly undertaken to prove that the three documents vouched 
by Cavaignac as conclusive of Dreyfus’ guilt were two of them irre 
levant and the third a forgery), before a Correctional Police Court 
for substantially the same offences regarded as ordinary crimes. 
And thirdly, in September (immediately after he had, by permis- 
sion, written to the then Minister of Justice an account of the 
secret communication of papers to the DreyfusCourt-Martial), before 
a military tribunal, for forging the petit-bleu, and using it knowing it 
to be forged. The second proceedings were by collusion suspended 
on the commencement of the third; and the third were being hurried 
on with a view to secure the conviction of Picquart for forgery 
before he could appear as a witness in the Dreyfus Revision case, 
when they too were suspended in consequence of Picquart’s applica- 
tion for a réglement de juges, that is, for a ruling as to which of the 
offences covered by the second and third proceedings should be 
dealt with by the military and civil courts respectively. The 
result of the réglement is that all proceedings are to begin again 
de novo, and that the civil court is to take cognizance of the charge 
of forgery, and all the other charges, except two, which relate to the 
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military irregularity of consulting M. Leblois in the public interest 
about two dossiers unconnected with the Dreyfus affair, but alleged 
to be secret. These will be heard by a military court, and the 
War Office must be left to make the worst of them. The charge 
of forgery will, in the first instance, be presented to the Chamber of 
Indictments. It is an absurd charge, for it is that Picquart forged 
the petit-bleu in order to get Esterhazy substituted for Dreyfus as 
the author of the bordereau, and though heaven and earth and a 
place under the earth have been ransacked for evidence, none has 
been produced, that can bear the light, to show either that Picquart, 
at the date of the petit-blew, had ever seen or heard of Esterhazy, 
or that, either before or after that date, he had ever had any relations 
with the family or friends of Dreyfus. But whether or not the 
Chamber will find a true Bill will much depend on the issue, in the 
Court of Cassation, of the Dreyfus Revision case, which will be 
heard first and will show whether politics are uppermost or not, 
Here, as there, as everywhere just now in Paris, evidence only 
counts in the absence of politics. 


Amongst the documents connected with the prose- 
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Court-Martia, CUtion of the heroic Picquart for forgery, which 


were laid before the Court of Cassation for the 
purpose of the r2glement, was the report of Captain Tavernier, the 


Juge d’Instruction, who, after hearing the witnesses, had con- 
cluded against Picquart, and found that he ought to be sent 
before a Court-Martial on the charge of having forged the 
petit bleu. This charge was, for the reasons above stated, 
palpably an absurd one, and the arguments to support it, which 
were put forward in the Report, are too frivolous for criticism. 
But the fact that the Juge d Instruction pretended to find them 
sufficient, shows what would have become of Picquart if matters 
had been allowed to proceed to a Court-Martial, and that the War 
Office were resolved, per fas et nefas, to silence Picquart by 
shutting him up in prison for years as a convict. Tavernier, in 
fact, had been schooled what to say by General Zurlinden, the 
Governor of Paris, and General Roget, his Chef de Cabinet ; the 
former had just before the prosecution forwarded to the Minister 
of Justice a memorandum which was made part of the dossier 
against Picquart, and the latter had made a deposition before the 
Court covering the entire case. Both the one and the other of 
these two documents were a tissue of misrepresentations against 
Picquart—misrepresentations so numerous, so gross, that Picquart’s 
counsel had to expose them in detail in memoranda cir- 
culated amongst the judges of the Court of Cassation. Further, 
as specimens of the modus operandi of the War Office in 
the capacity of Public Prosecutor, take the following :— 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 21i 


(1.) Eviderice was desired to show that the petit blew was a 
forgery. This document—-which was a letter asking for information 
addressed to Esterhazy by name, and had been brought (as Picquart 
swore) from the German Embassy—had been in the charge of 
the Intelligence Department ever since Picquart left it in Novem- 
ber, 1896,and in the winter of 1897-98 had been carefully scrutinized 
by experts for Esterhazy’s Court-Martial, where it was made the 
ground of a charge of treason against that officer; in May, 1898, 
it was for the first time discovered (by General Roget) to have 
been gratté—the name of Esterhazy in the address had been 
scraped out and written in again at some time or other, but, at all 
events, as the plates showed, after the document had been photo- 
graphed. In September following, and not before, the charge of 
forgery is laid against Picquart. The experts report that the 
grattage was probably done by the person who wrote the original, 
whereupon, without further enquiry, Tavernier, treading in the 
footsteps of Zurlinden and Roget, quietly sets it down as a fact 
that the petit blew had been forged, and that Picquart was not a 
stranger to its fabrication, though it was not pretended that the hand- 
writing was his, and no application had been made to Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen, to whom it was attributed. The other alternative, 
that the original was genuine, and because it was genuine had been 
falsified in the War Office to make it look like a forgery—in other 
words, that the grattage was one more of the many War Office 
falsifications—was a view which did not commend itself to the 
War Office mind, and was accordingly not suggested in the report as 
possible. (2.) Evidence was desired to show that Picquart knew of 
Esterhazy before the date of the’ discovery of the petit blew at 
the end of February, 1896. In the Esterhazy dossier pre- 
pared by Picquart was found, pinned in, a printed extract 
from the Lelair bearing date 5th January, 1896, announcing 
the death of Esterhazy’s father-in-law. Enquiry was made, and it 
turned out that the real date was 5th January, 1897, and that the 
false date, 1896, had been inserted by Henry (the forger), from, 
as General Gonse kindly explained—no doubt—a mistake such as 
people often make at the commencement of a year. This evidence 
was silently droppedinthe report. (3.) Evidence was desired to show 
that Picquart had dealings with the friends and relations of Dreyfus. 
Commandant Lauth, of the Intelligence Department, a person by 
this time probably known to our readers, had hunted up a discharged 
soldier by the name of Savignaud, who was prepared to depose that 
whilst he was serving under Picquart at Sousse, in 1897, he had been 
frequently charged with the despatch of letters, &c., to Matthieu 
Dreyfus, Scheurer-Kestner, &c. “Would you oblige me with 
Savignaud’s character?” asked M. Labori, of the War Office. 
“With pleasure: there seem to have been two Savignauds then 
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in the regiment, one an ordinary soldier, the other a bandsman : 
it was the soldier, we presume, who attended on Colonel Picquart. 
His character was excellent. We enclose a copy.” “Thanks: but 
the soldier’s name happens to have been not Savignaud, but 
Roques, and neither did he attend on Colonel Picquart; it is the 
other man we want, the bandsman. What, pray, may his character 
have been?” “Sorry to say, so bad that we are advised we ought 
not to give you a copy of it; but you are at liberty to look at it.” 
This piece of evidence also was not thought suitable to appear in 
Captain Tavernier’s Report. 


Russia plays a great part in international affairs, 
Russia AT HOME. partly on account of her size and partly owing to 

the irresistible fascination which a Despotism 
exercises over Republicans and Radicals. In this country men 
gush about Russia almost in exact proportion as they profess to 
admire the things she detests and tramples upon. It is somewhat 
orainous that while she maintains her prestige abroad, whenever we 
are allowed a glimpse of her at home whole vistas of political and 
physical misery are opened up. We have not the space to enter 
upon the Finnish question, but the worst impression is naturally 
produced by the action of a Government which violates the local 
rights and liberties of the Finlanders which the Tsars of Russia are 
solemnly pledged to observe, and then turns back a deputation of 
Finnish representatives who have come to lay their case before 
the Tsar. In another part of Russia a terrible famine is wiping 
out whole districts. The world would never have been allowed to get 
any details were it not for the indiscretion of a privileged news- 
paper (Prince Ukhtomsky’s Viedomosti) which has lifted the veil 
from one corner of the calamity, viz.,in the province of Samara. 
There we learn that, in additicn to starvation, the peasantry are 
afflicted with scurvy, typhus, and other diseases, which they have 
to fight on a diet comprising chopped straw and bran. According 
to the article, it is practically impossible to cope with the rapidly 
spreading typhus, owing to the miserable conditions of life of most 
of the villagers, perishing as they are from want in chilly, damp, 
and filthy cabins and devoid of the meanest necessaries of existence 
Many have been compelled to sell all their portable possessions to 
purchase food, and their houses are now entirely empty. They 
can buy no more food, and are without fires. Others have been 
compelled to part with their agricultural implements, and will not 
be able to cultivate their land this spring. Human life is, in fact, 
threatened with extinction over a great tract of country, and the 
chief anxiety of the Russian Government is lest other nations 
should hear of the catastrophe. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Few phrases are more often on the lips of those who engage in 
political discussion than “ The Established Church ” or “ The Church 
of England as by law established.” Yet the questions, “ What 
actually is the Establishment?” and “What does it necessarily 
imply ?” are seldom formally propounded, and the beliefs that exist 
as to the true answers of these questions appear vague and in- 
accurate. Ordinarily, this would not greatly matter. There are 
many questions besides these which a political scientist might ask, 
and which no one but a political scientist would care to answer. 
The business of institutions is to work well, and while they do 
so there is no need to examine or analyze them. The citizens of a 
healthy polity care as little about its Constitution as a healthy 
man does about his anatomy. It is only when we have the 
jaundice that we wish to understand the mechanism of the bile- 
duct. 

But just now the Church of England, as is well known, is ill at 
ease. Whether we compare her malady to the jaundice or to dementia, 
or to some terrible and deep-seated cancerous growth which the sur- 
geon’s knife can alone remove, the fact of her ill-health is obvious. 
Our metaphors would vary with our opinions; but that all is not 
well with the Church cannot be doubted. And for this evil a 
number of persons urge that the authority of the State can alone 
furnish the remedy so long as the Church is established ; and some 
of them are ready to meet the distaste of Churchmen for that 
remedy by the offer of Disestablishment. The Liberationist coun- 
sellors of the Church are quite willing to sympathize with the 
reluctance of Churchmen to see matters affecting the faith of the 
Church determined by secular authority ; but they tell us, some- 
times kindly, sometimes contemptuously, that what we complain of 
is an essential condition of Establishment, that Establishment is 
servitude, and that if we would be free it can only be by the 
repudiation of all connection with the State. To destroy that con- 
nection they eagerly proffer us their help. Like the wiser coun- 
sellors of a better Pharaoh their voices shall be for letting the 
people go. Aided by them, we shall go forth out of the house of 
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bondage, out of the land of Egypt. It is’ understood, however, 
that in this new exodus the spoiling shall be done by the 
Egyptians. 

The Ritual controversy has thus raised another controversy of 
greater importance than itself. It has become necessary to con- 
sider how far this view of the Establishment is justified: whether 
it is indeed essentially a system of bondage, so that the Church 
may choose to be established or free, but cannot be both; or 
whether if, indeed, the control exercised by the State over the 
Church of England be in some points irksome, that control might 
not be modified without overthrowing the Establishment. 

A start may well be made from the trite expression “ the Church 
by law established.” This expression does not state the truth with 
precision. The Church is not establshed by any law, but by custom. 
Lawyers are, of course, aware that the Common Law is customary. 
But many people are not. They think of law as meaning 
statutes or ordinances; and to them the phrase “ established by 
law” conveys a false impression. For there is no such statute or 
ordinance establishing the Church of England. The Establish- 
ment in England must be held to date from the baptism of Ethel- 
bert, King of Kent in a.p. 597, and in Wales from some unknown 
year in the second century. Since those remote years the Estab- 
lishment has existed without even an apparent break, except 
during the Commonwealth; and then when it was restored, its 
restoration, like that of the Monarchy, was effected by the national 
affirmation that it had never been destroyed—not by setting it up 
afresh. The Establishment existing like the Monarchy though 
more anciently, by custom, has more than once been modified by 
custom, by ordinance, and by statute. There are, indeed, many 
relations between Church and State, all of which may properly be 
called establishment, but which differ widely from one another. 
In England the Establishment has not been the same through- 
out its history; and Establishments in other countries have 
been, and are different, from the Establishment in England. 
The relations of Church and State were modified by William 
the Conqueror’s famous three Canons of Royal Supremacy, 
by Anselm’s struggle over the Investitures, by the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, by the Papal encroachments of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and by the Statutes of 
Edward III. and Richard II. in restraint of those encroachments. 
They were further modified by the legislation of Henry VIII, 
by the Act for the Submission of the Clergy, the Act of Appeals, 
and the Act of Supremacy, by the growth of religious noncon- 
formity under his successors, and by the several Acts of Uni- 
formity. Again, they were modified by the Toleration Act and 
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by the series of beneficent Statutes, by which those who do not 
adhere to the Church of England have been relieved, first from 
penalties and then from disabilities. All these—and more might 
be enumerated—changed the relations of Church and State, and 
changed, therefore, more or less, the character of the Establish- 
ment. Before and after none of them was the Establishment 
the same. Like the rest of the Constitution, it was altered with 
the needs and opinions of the time. No mistake can be greater 
than to think of it as an institution which may indeed be destroyed 
but cannot be modified, and which must be retained, if at all, 
immutably as it is. 

The variety of relations between Church and State, which may 
all be described as an Establishment, may be illustrated by 
examples drawn from other countries than England. The religious 
system of Constantine the Great has peculiar interest in this con- 
nection, both because it was by his action that the Christian Church 
was for the first time recognized and protected by the State, and 
because he followed the extraordinary course of recognizing two 
hostile and contradictory religions. Both Paganism and Chris- 
tianity may be said to have been established under Constantine ; 
that is to say, both received a measure of official recognition, The 
Emperor accepted the Christian faith, exempted the clergy from 
civil obligations, protected Church Councils, enforced their de- 
cisions, and described himself as the bishop of the Church’s 
external afiairs. But he remained Pontifex Maximus, on one 
occasion officially consulted Pagan oracles, and suffered the Senate 
at Rome still to meet in a Pagan temple. His motive in retaining 
the office of Pontifex Maximus was doubtless prudential ; he feared 
Pagan feeling and perhaps, also, Pagan magic. He judged it safer 
to keep his hold on Paganism while his faith was given to Chris- 
tianity. The interest of his system for the present purpose is that 
it exhibits the two extreme types to which a Church Establishment 
may approximate. While Paganism was his slave, and ultimately 
his victim, he was the disciple of Christianity. Nothing could 
exceed his avowed deference for Christian ecclesiastical authority. 
“The judgment of bishops,” he said, “ ought to be accounted as if 
God Himself was sitting on the tribunal.” But Pagan temples 
began to be thrown down and Pagan sacrifices to be forbidden 
before the recognition of Paganism as the religion of the State had 
wholly ceased. Of the two established religions, therefore, one was 
so reverenced that its officers were treated as almost divine ; the 
other passed, with hardly a perceptible change, from being estab- 
lished to being suppressed. So widely may one Establishment differ 
from another. 

This is the most extreme instance of difference. But. at the 
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present time in Great Britain there are, as everyone knows, two 
Establishments, between which the differences are notable. The 
Scottish Establishment has important features which are lacking in 
the English. In both Establishments, indeed, the Church drew up 
the formularies defining its faith, and the State confirmed them. 
Under neither Establishment, therefore, could the Church legally 
change those fundamental formularies without the consent of the 
State. But the Scottish Church may consistently with her Con- 
fession of Faith regulate all subordinate spiritual matters, and has, 
besides, the whole power of judicature in ecclesiastical causes. 
In both these respects she is freer than the English Church. Nor 
is there in Scotland anything corresponding to the appointment 
of the English Bishops by the Crown, nor any theory of Royal 
Supremacy parallel to that accepted in England. 

Clearly Establishments need not be, and have not been, uniform. 
The particular kind of Establishment now existing in England is 
not the only one ever or anywhere known, and it might conceiv- 
ably be modified in one direction or another without losing its 
essential character, 

It seems often to be thought that the Establishment as we have 
it now is as it was settled at the Reformation. But the Reforma- 
tion Settlement (so to call it) began to be very seriously modified 
after 1688 by the toleration extended to those not adhering to the 
Church, and by the development of the Constitution which substi- 
tuted government through a Ministry responsible to Parliament 
for the personal government of the Sovereign, and so affected, 
amongst other prerogatives, the ecclesiastical supremacy. Never- 
theless since it was under that Settlement that the present formu- 
laries of the Church were drawn up, it has great interest and 
deserves careful consideration. 

The relations of Church and State in the period between the 
accession of Elizabeth and that of William III. were, it need hardly 
be said, very different from those existing before the Reformation. 
They were also different from those under Henry VIII. Henry 
abolished the authority of the Pope. He also restrained the clergy 
from encroaching on the liberty of the subject and the authority of 
the State by securing to the Crown an absolute veto both over the 
initiation and the promulgation of Canons by Convocation, and by 
enacting that no law of the Church should have force against the 
law of the land. In these respects Elizabeth maintained his system. 
But Henry seems to have intended to do more. He appears to have 
claimed to exercise the full authority of the Pope over the Church, 
to be the culminating point of the hierarchy, the supreme arbiter of 
all questions of doctrine, Christ’s Vicar, the Head of the Church. 
Elizabeth’s claim of supremacy was more modest. She claimed no 
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sacerdotal character; she wished for no spiritual ministry of the 
Word or the Sacraments ; and she repudiated, therefore, the title of 
Head of the Church. She was its Supreme Governor only, its 
Visitor, the just and pious Sovereign after the pattern of the Old 
Testament, who defended the Church and corrected ecclesiastical 
offenders. There is no ground for supposing that she either 
claimed or exercised power of imposing doctrines on the Church. 
The Book of Common Prayer restored at the beginning of her 
reign was, and was regarded as, a revision of the Prayer-book of 
1552 carried out by a comunittee of divines, and though alterations 
of importance were introduced, they were but a return to the 
earlier book of 1549. The proceeding was perhaps irregular, and 
it is well that the present Prayer Book was drawn up with a more 
scrupulous regard for the rights of the Church. But the Queen 
and Parliament made no claim to impose doctrines, which had 
received no ecclesiastical sanction, by their mere authority. There 
was no intended infringement of the principle which Elizabeth 
afterwards procured the acceptance of in Article XXI, that 
“the Church hath authority in controversies of faith.” But she 
certainly claimed—as that very insertion shows—a voice in deter- 
mining the faith of the Church; and that voice amounted nega- 
tively to an absolute veto. Without her consent the Church could 
do nothing. She was Governor of both Church and State, and her 
relations to Convocation in Church matters were not very dissimilar 
from her relations to Parliament in regard to ordinary legislation. 

It seems right to distinguish between what she did in eccle- 
siastical affairs as Governor of the Church with the assent of 
Convocation, and what she did as Governor of the State with 
the assent of Parliament. As regards doctrine, the authority of 
Parliament was only used to enforce what the Church had already 
agreed to. The Queen seems to have played a double part: as 
Governor of the Church she shared in its decision; as Governor 
of the State she helped to enforce what the Church had decided. 
It was in this way that the Thirty-nine Articles became the law of 
the land. First, they were agreed upon by the Queen and Convo- 
cation, and they were afterwards enforced on the clergy by Parlia- 
ment. 

In disciplinary matters the limits of Parliamentary interference 
are not so clear. It was under the Act of Supremacy that 
Elizabeth possessed power to correct all abuses in the Church, 
including heresies and breaches of the lawful ritual. But it may 
be truly said that she would not have admitted that she derived 
her right to do this from that Act or from the earlier Act of Henry. 
The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Crown was rather believed 
to be part of its inherent prerogatives which Parliament might 
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enforce and make effective, but which of right existed inde- 
pendently of Parliamentary consent. The Sovereign was a quasi- 
spiritual person, and though Parliament was called on to maintain 
the Crown’s authority. against Papal aggression just as it might 
maintain the authority of the bishops, in neither case did 
spiritual rights spring from the Act that maintained them. So 
little did Henry VIII. assert the right of Parliament to make him 
head of the Church that, instead of simply passing an Act to that 
effect, he was at pains before he went to Parliament to extort 
from Convocation a recognition of his’ title. And the Act of 
Parliament afterwards passed, asserts in declaratory form that the 
King must be taken and reputed as head of the Church. Henry’s 
theory, unhistorical though it may seem to us, was that he re- 
entered upon prerogatives which had always of right belonged to 
the Crown, but which the unfair encroachments of the Papacy had 
for a time caused to fall into abeyance. And though Elizabeth 
claimed less of the Papal authority than Henry did, there is no 
ground for thinking that she doubted her inherent right to what 
she claimed. 

Thus, though the interference of the State in Church affairs has 
been extensive, it has nevertheless been greatly exaggerated. It 
is often said that the doctrines of the Church have been settled 
and may be altered by the authority of Parliament. But it is 
untrue to say that Parliament has decided questions of doctrine, 
or that the Articles and Prayer-Book derive their authority solely 
from Parliament. On the contrary, the appeal both in the Preface 
to the Prayer-Book and in Charles I.’s declaration printed before the 
Articles, as well as in their Ratification, is plainly to the authority ot 
Convocation. Parliament was content to confirm and enforce what 
ecclesiastical authority had decided. In 1559 this rule was not 
really broken, and in 1662, when our present Prayer-Book was 
enacted, the rule was most scrupulously observed. But the most 
decisive recognition of the rights of the Church was just after the 
Revolution of 1688. Then the House of Commons declined to 
consider the Comprehension Bill, which proposed to make certain 
changes in the Prayer Book in order to meet the scruples of Non- 
conformists, until Convocation had been consulted. And when it 
became clear that these changes were unacceptable to Convocation 
the Bill was allowed to drop. A more decisive precedent could 
hardly be imagined. It is, of course, true that Parliament has 
legally the power of imposing any doctrine on the Church of 
England. It could enact an Unitarian creed, and force every bishop 
or parson to accept it or abandon his benefice. But it often escapes 
notice that Parliament could do the like to any Nonconformist 
Church The Wesleyan Methodists or the Congregationalists 
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might be legally forced by Act of Parliament to choose between 
their beliefs and their possessions. An Act declaring that the true 
belief of the Methodists was Unitarian, and forbidding anyone not 
an Unitarian to minister in Methodist chapels, would be just as 
legal as a like Act about the Church of England. For legally there 
are no limits to the powers of Parliament. “Parliament,” it has 
been said, “can do anything except make a man a woman or a 
woman a man.” Of course, no Act of Parliament would affect the 
spiritual convictions either of Churchmen or Wesleyans. If such 
an Act as I have supposed were passed, they would not hesitate to 
prefer their faith to their possessions. The Act would only be a 
cumbrous and roundabout way of effecting disendowment. But 
legally the Unitarian body set up under the Act would be the 
Church of England or (if Parliament so decreed) the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. And if it be said that what is legal is less 
important than what is practically possible, and that Parliament is 
not likely to meddle with the doctrines of Nonconformists, it may 
be answered that, so far, Parliament has not attempted to decide on 
the doctrines of the Church of England. Not a line of her Liturgy 
or Articles rests merely on Parliamentary authority. The Church 
defined and declared ; the State confirmed and enforced. 
Nevertheless there is, of course, a difference even as regards mat- 
ters of doctrine between the Church and the Nonconformists. It 
lies not in respect of the power of Parliament to impose doctrines 
on either without their consent, but in their respective powers to 
change their doctrine without the consent of Parliament. The 
Nonconformists have in this respect much greater liberty. They 
may put forth or modify any formulary they please without any 
Parliamentary sanction. The Church is obliged for even the 
smallest alteration to obtain an Act of Parliament. But this is 
evidently no intolerable disability. Since the doctrine of the 
Church of England as it stands is believed by all churchmen of 
whatever school of thought to be Catholic and sufficient to salva- 
tion, no change can be a matter of urgency. Indeed, the Parlia- 
mentary veto on changes in the Church’s formularies may be 
reasonably thought advantageous. There is much obviously in 
favour of anything that prevents hasty alteration. And Parlia- 
ment, even at the present day, represents a body of opinion which 
ought certainly to be considered when there is question of changing 
the Church’s formularies. For though there are many Members of 
Parliament who in no sense adhere to the Church, yet they are a 
minority even of the House of Commons, and few will dispute that 
Parliament does not in Church matters long withstand the opinion 
of the adherents, though it may ignore that of the Communicants, 
of the Church. And it would plainly be the height of unwisdom 
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to change the formularies of the Church, except with the assent 
of most of its adherents. 

There is thus no intolerable servitude in the relations of Church 
and State so far as regards the formularies of the Church. The 
‘negative voice possessed by Parliament has not prevented the 
Church of England fulfilling her duty as part of the Catholic 
Church in preaching the faith handed down from the Apostles, 
All churchmen are agreed that, so far as her formularies are con- 
cerned, the Church of England can deliver her message aright, 
and her officers can properly fulfil their sacred obligations as 
ambassadors of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God. If 
change is difficult, it ought not to be easy, and the check upon it 
is not an unreasonable one. So far we are able to deny the bond- 
age imputed to us. 

But when we pass to consider, not how the formularies of the 
Church were drawn up and might be modified, but how they are 
interpreted, we find more of which to complain. For the court 
that in the last resort determines what meaning is to be put on the 
Prayer-book and the Articles is a secular court, whose authority is 
derived entirely from the State. The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is a purely civil tribunal. The Church was not 
asked to assent when, some sixty years ago, Parliament set it up. 
Its members are now all laymen. The Bishops indeed sit as asses- 
sors in ecclesiastical causes, but they have now no deciding voice. 
Yet before this tribunal questions, not of discipline nor of ritual 
only, but of doctrine, may come for decision. Indeed, cases involv- 
ing doctrinal questions of great importance have actually been 
decided by the Privy Council during the last half-century. The 
cases of Mr. Gorham, of Mr. Bennett, of Essays and Reviews, and of 
Mr. Voysey raised matters which vitally affect the teaching of the 
Church. It is not necessary to discuss whether the decisions were 
right or wrong. It is sufficient to say that it has been in the 
power of such a tribunal to modify the spiritual teaching of the 
Church in points of undeniable importance, without a shred of 
authority given by the Church. 

The defence often made for this system is that the Privy Council 
does not lay down the true doctrine, but only determines what the 
Church has laid down. The Church (it is urged) has the duty of 
teaching, the Privy Council has only to say what she has taught. 
It acts only as an interpreter. It is not concerned with the 
question of whether the Church is right or wrong, heterodox or 
orthodox; it has only to decide what the Church meant. It takes 
the Prayer-book and Articles as it finds them, and declares their 
meaning. ‘The task is mere interpretation. And for sucha task 
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who so fit as lawyers? Is not their life passed in interpreting 
statutes and declaring their meaning ? 

This, I think, is a fair statement of the argument most relied 
on in defence of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Privy Council. 
It seems at first sight plausible, but in reality it is shallow and 
unsound. 

Those who argue thus overlook that all Christian theology is 
interpretation. Necessarily this is so; for it aims at expounding 
either revelation or expositions of revelation believed to be 
authoritative. The Convocations which approved the Prayer-book 
and Articles only wished, so far as doctrine is concerned, to 
expound the true meaning of Scripture and of the teaching of 
the Primitive Church. The Councils of Nica and Chalcedon in 
drawing up what is called the Nicene Creed only tried to set out 
the true meaning of the teaching of Christ and His Apostles. 
Their task in each case was interpretation. Again, the preacher 
who occupies the pulpit on a Sunday aims only, when he preaches 
theology, at expounding the teaching of the Bible and the Church. 
He is merely an interpreter. Yet we think it necessary that he 
should be ordained, or at least in some sense commissioned by the 
Church. And we admit that the formularies of the Church ought 
to be put forth by the authority of synods. We rejoice that it is 
to Convocation, and not to Parliament, that the Preface of the 
Prayer-book appeals. We revere the venerable names of Nicwa 
and Chalcedon. We affirm that “the Church hath authority in 
controversies of faith.” 

Clearly here is inconsistency. If lawyers selected by the State 
are really the best interpreters in matters of theology we must 
revise our opinions. Flainly synods are blunders. The seven 
(Ecumenical Councils were seven sad mistakes. Seven commis- 
sions of lawyers would have done the needful interpretation 
much better. Judges, too, ought to have drawn up the Articles, 
instead of their being left to the unskilled hands of divines and 
Convocations. Why, moreover, should Canon Gore preach in the 
Abbey on the Epistle to the Romans? He is only interpreting. 
Next Lent we will have some eminent Queen’s Counsel. And the 
Bampton Lecturer, why should he be a divine? Why should the 
youth of Oxford be put off with second-rate exposition? Surely 
some County Court Judge can be found to do the work. For the 
future an Assize Sermon shall be transformed. It shall be preached 
not before, but by, the Judge. And then certainly we shall have 
no more Kebles on National Apostasy. 

Of course, in fact, lawyers are by no means peculiarly well-fitted 
to understand and expound theological documents in general, 
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or the Prayer-book in particular. There is, indeed, very 
little analogy between the Prayer-book and an ordinary statute; 
for in Acts of Parliament there is at least an endeavour to be 
clear. But the authors of the Prayer-book often wished 
mainly to be conciliatory. And those who try to be conciliatory 
tend to use ambiguous language. Moreover, to interpret the 
Prayer-book requires a considerable knowledge both of the history 
of the time and of theology ; and lawyers do not necessarily possess 
that knowledge. So that even in respect of professional qualifi- 
cations an ecclesiastical tribunal entirely composed of lawyers is 
not ideal, however useful a legal element on such a tribunal might 
be. But apart from this there is a grave objection to the Judicial 
Committee as an ecclesiastical court. 

Those who contend that a court without any spiritual com- 
mission may authoritatively interpret the doctrine of the Church 
of England ought to explain why a spiritual commission should 
be deemed necessary to those who formulate that doctrine, and to 
those who teach it to particular congregations. Evidently the 
interpretation of a supreme ecclesiastical court is much more 
important than that of a particular preacher. The one affects the 
whole Church; the other scarcely reaches beyond the immediate 
hearers. Yet we insist rigidly that no one not commissioned may 
teach with authority a single congregation. A Lord Chancellor, 
however able and learned, may not expound what the Church of 
England teaches about the Eucharist from the pulpit of a parish 
church unless he be permitted by the Bishop. But, as a member 
of the Judicial Committee, he may, without the smallest spiritual 
authorization, declare precisely what that teaching is, and every 
clergyman in England is bound by law either to echo his state- 
ment or be silent on the subject altogether. This I call an 
absurdity. If a spiritual commission is necessary in the one case 
it is much more necessary in the other. Custom, it would seem, 
and not reason, regulates our feelings in this matter. We should 
be shocked if unlicensed laymen harangued from the pulpit. We 
should disapprove if a merely secular authority altered the formu- 
laries of the Church. And we acquiesce in a civil court expound- 
ing those formularies. But plainly that intrusion into the 
Church’s office of teaching which shocks us most is least im- 
portant. That which is most important we more mildly dis- 
approve. That which lies between the other two we do not resent. 
Custom may account for this, but reason cannot. 

This grievance of churchmen is made the more burdensome 
by the fiction of case-law. Theoretically, a judge in England only 
expounds the law, but since his decisions either bind or at least 
greatly affect the judgments of others he virtually makes it, 
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Sir Henry Maine states this very lucidly in his Ancient Law :— 


“We in England are well accustomed to the extension, modification, and im- 
provement of law by a machinery which in theory is incapable of altering one 
jot or one line of existing jurisprudence. . . . With respect to that great por- 
tion of our legal system which is enshrined in cases and recorded in law reports 
we habitually employ a double language. . . . When a group of facts comes 
before an English court for adjudication, the whole course of the discussion be- 
tween the judge and the advocate assumes that no question is or can be raised 
which will call for the application of any principles but old ones, or of any dis- 
tinctions but such as have long since been allowed. . . . Yet the momens 
the judgment has been rendered and reported we slide unconsciously or un- 
avowedly into a new language and a new train of thought. We now admit that 
the new decision has modified the law. . . . A clear addition has been made 
to the precedents, and the canon of law elicited by comparing the precedents is 
not the same with that which would have been obtained if the series of cases had 
been curtailed by a single example.” 


This system of judge-made law is very convenient, but when 
applied to the doctrines of a Church it obviously greatly increases 
the objection to a purely civil court. The Judicial Committee is 
now seen to be a subordinate ecclesiastical legislature, and its 
powers as such might conceivably produce great effects. Legal 
decisions sometimes very gravely change the law. The House of 
Lords, we are told, has driven coaches and six through the Finance 
Act. There is no reason why the Judicial Committee should not 
do the like to the Prayer-book. The doctrines of the Church 
might be transformed or cast aside by a tribunal having no 
authority save from the State. Sir William Harcourt seems to see 
no impropriety in such a state of things. It leads him only to the 
statement now notorious, that nothing but a decision of the Privy 
Council can make Consubstantiation the doctrine of the Church of 
England. We have heard of the Prophetical Office of the Church. 
Sir William Harcourt appears to accept the Prophetical Office of 
the Privy Council. Yet, grotesque as it seems, he is justified by 
law. Theologically absurd, he is legally right. The Prophetical 
Office of the Privy Council is part of the Jaw of England. 

But it is perhaps dangerous to treat this point satirically; for 
it concerns a very sacred matter, the Divine Mission of the Church 
and the Divine guidance promised to her in carrying out that 
mission. The Church is commissioned to preach the Gospel to 
the whole world. And in fulfilling that commission even a lccal 
church, or the officers of one in their proper function, may expect 
a measure of Divine help and guidance. Certainly such guidance 
will not be constraining, and will fall far short of securing infalli- 
bility. The sins and infirmities of those guided, and the sinfulness 
of their environment (as psychologists say), must limit greatly its 
effect. Yet it cannot rightly or wisely be disdained?; and it is in 
no sense promised for such a purpose to the State. The Church, 
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and not the State, is the appointed messenger of the Gospel. The 
Church, and those commissioned by the Church, must declare the 
message and define its terms. For the State, or the officers of the 
State, to try and do so is presumptuous. This is why none without 
license from the Bishop may enter the pulpit. This is why the 
Church’s synods must set forth her formularies. This is also why 
only a court commissioned by the Church should be allowed to 
interpret them. 

It may be objected that whatever force there is in all this it 
cannot be listened to, for it contravenes the Royal Supremacy 
as settled at the Reformation. This does not seem a very 
weighty objection. If a system is bad, neither its age nor 
its origin can make it good. But whether we think the Reforma- 
tion Settlement satisfactory in respect of the Royal Supremacy 
or not, it was certainly not the same as what we have now. 
For the Supremacy was exercised in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by the Sovereign personally. And the Sovereign was the 
Lord’s Anointed, who received from episcopal hands the ensigns of 
royalty and that unction which is ever the symbol of Divine grace. 
Even apart from the solemn rite of coronation the Sovereign was 
believed to be by the grace of God King or Queen, ruling by 
Divine right, God’s Vicegerent upon earth. Ecclesiastical 
supremacy went easily with these high claims. But now, assum- 
ing that all this might be said of Queen Victoria, the eccle- 
siastical like the other prerogatives are no longer exercised per- 
sonally. What is done is done, as the phrase goes, by the advice of 
Ministers. Substantially it isa Minister who appoints the Judges 
of the Privy Council ; and both the Minister and his nominees nay 
be Nonconformists or infidels. 

The Royal Supremacy has therefore quite changed its character 
since the Revolution of 1688. And if the Royal Supremacy is 
changed, so also is the character of Parliament. Parliament in 
Reformation days was an assembly of churchmen. It had well- 
nigh the same title to speak on Church matters as a Lay House 
of Convocation would now have. But now, though a majority of 
Parliament are still adherents of the Church, it contains many 
elements indifferent or hostile to her. And the number of Com- 
municants in Parliament is probably small. Clearly the toleration 
of Nonconformists and Roman Catholics, which—righteous as it 
is—would have astounded the Reformers much more than any 
Ritualistic excesses, has greatly changed the character of Parlia- 
ment. For good or evil, therefore, the Reformation Settlement 
has already been modified. To ask that the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Court should have something more behind it than the authority 
of Crown and Parliament is only to ask that an anomaly may be 
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taken away which, if it always existed, post-Reformation changes 
have greatly increased. Elizabeth would have stood aghast at 
the idea of an agnostic Minister appointing agnostic Judges 
to define with supreme authority the doctrines of the Church. 
Yet this might happen. 

There is therefore one clear grievance, one chain ‘of bondage in 
the Establishment of which churchmen may rightly complain. 
Further investigation might perhaps reveal one or two more of less 
importance. But want of time compels me to bring this article to 
a close. And certainly there is no grievance so grave as this one 
of ‘the ecclesiastical courts. The only question remaining is the 
remedy. 

Liberationists recommend Disestablishment. But there seems no 
reason for adopting so revolutionary a course. Establishments, 
as we have seen, may be of many kinds. And the change needed 
in this case is not of a very fundamental character. What is 
wanted is that the ecclesiastical courts should be commissioned 
with the authority of the Church. It is by no means neces- 
sary that the Crown and Parliament should have no voice in 
the matter. The courts should have the authority of the 
Church. But they may, and should, have the authority of the 
State as well. While the definition of doctrine is the function 
of the Church, coercive jurisdiction is the function of the 
State. An efficient ecclesiastical court must both define 
and coerce. It must have the right to declare the truth 
which only the Church can give, but it needs as well power to 
enforce conformity to its declaration, and this power only the State 
can give. It is reasonable that in giving this power the State should 
have a voice in deciding the constitution of the court to which the 
power is tobe given. And this may easily bedone. Let Parliament 
pass an Act empowering Convocation to reform the ecclesiastical 
courts by Canons made in the ordinary way under Royal Letters 
of Business and with the consent of the Crown. Here the Crown— 
that is to say a Ministry responsible to Parliament—has an 
absolute veto on the proceedings of Convocation. The effect of 
this would be that the constitution of the courts would be settled 
in consultation between the Ministry and the Bishops, or others 
who represented the majority of Convocation. If this be not 
thought a sufficient security for the rights of the State, the Royal 
Assent to the canons might by a familiar process be delayed until 
they had been laid for thirty or forty days before Parliament, and 
only given if neither House sent up a hostile address. 

So by passing only a very short Bill, without dislocating the 
Constitution of Church or State, without revolutionary innovation, 
by ancient constitutional means, without anything like Disestablish- 
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ment, this great grievance might be redressed. The Liberationists 
would, indeed, assuredly resist the Bill. True to the policy of 
holding the spiritual life of the Church to ransom, they would 
try and force Churchmen to accept Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment by preventing any improvement in the relations of 
Church and State. But, happily, they are not strong enough 
by themselves to prevent reform. If Churchmen are agreed, 
sooner or later Parliament will meet their wishes. But will 
Churchmen agree? High Churchmen would certainly welcome the 
proposed change. The question is, What would the Evangelicals 
do? With them the matter really rests; and their decision will 
probably depend on whether they are or are not satisfied that the 
Protestant character of the Church will not be endangered by the 
change. That is the point which it is necessary to establish in 
order to secure their support. 

Not to unnecessarily encumber the argument let me grant some 
points which appear to me, to say the least, exceedingly doubtful. 
Let it be assumed that the Ritualistic movement is really Roman- 
izing, that it is therefore vitally important to restrain it, and that 
there is reasonable hope of restraining it by legal proceedings. 
This is, 1 suppose, the opinion of many Evangelicals. Assume it; 
and I affirm that the only possible way of achieving the object 
they have in view is by enduing the ecclesiastical courts with the 
authority of the Church. Let us consider the alternatives. Dis- 
establishment need not detain us. Whatever else it did it must 
substitute Church for State courts. It would only be a much 
worse way of reaching the same result. A more generally accepted 
plan is to use the existing courts, or to substitute for them new 
State courts—as under the Liverpool Church Discipline Bill. 
This implies that the Ritualists should be deprived wholesale, 
Whether rightly or wrongly none would submit. To put down 
incense you would have to deprive 600 clergy; to put down 
vestments, 2,000. Does anyone suppose such a course is 
possible? The mere volume of litigation would be well-nigh un- 
manageable. And what of the agitation in every part of the 
country, the uncompromising resistance of many congregations, 
of many patrons, even of many bishops? What of the reproaches, 
the accusations and counter-accusations, the bitterness, the riot- 
ing, the violence breeding violence, until Charity and Piety 
fled in horror from the Church? If such a contest be thought 
possible at all, it must end in the disruption of the Church- 
And disruption, disastrous in many ways, would not be least so 
in its injury to Protestantism. The great Protestant Episcopal 
Church would be shattered and discredited. Anglicanism, 
with its happy combination of what is good in the Creeds of 
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Rome and Geneva,—Anglicanism, which is to many minds the 
only possible alternative to Romanism, would be shamed and 
ruined. Nor is that the only advantage that would accrue 
to Rome. The High Church section of the broken Church 
would, by the force of controversy, be driven violently in the 
direction of Rome. And that section would certainly comprise 
millions of English people. Is it impossible that after a generation 
or two the pressure of the antipathy they would feel for those 
who had once been part of their Church would bring them to 
submit to the Pope? No one who has reflected on how strongly 
controversial opposition can work on opinion will deny the 
possibility. 

But it is time to awake from such a bad dream. Disruption is not 
to be thought of; nor wholesale deprivation. What then remains ? 
Nothing but to establish courts which would command the conscien- 
tious obedience of the Ritualists. Such courts would set a limit to 
the Ritualist movement. Doubtless, it would be a further limit 
than many Evangelicals would like. But at least they would (so 
to put it) know the worst. They would know that there was a 
point, and what the point was, beyond which Ritualism could not 
by its present methods proceed. Further alterations of ritual 
could only: be introduced by enactment; or if introduced, 
could be checked. If this is not a very bright prospect to Evan- 
gelicals it is the best the situation has to offer. Nor under 
present conditions is it likely to grow brighter. 

If the Evangelicals will co-operate, courts whose authority will 
be generally respected may be set up. If they refuse, the 
present anarchy will continue. The jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishops and the influence of the Bishops may make that anarchy 
tolerable. But the Courts can only check Ritualism if they can 
speak with the authority of the Church. 


Hueu Ceci, 


VOL. XXXIII, 


A DISEASE IN [IMPERIAL FINANCE, 


IMPERIAL finance is simply the concentration of public revenue 
upon Imperial ends. These ends are, in the main, four in number 
—the discharge and diminution of the National Debt, the increase 
of the navy, the maintenance of the army, and provision for those 
civil services which are Government itself. But to these charges 
which, though tremendous, are tolerable, Parliament is adding year 
by year a fifth, anti-Imperial in its character and parochial in its 
purposes. Such a combination of burdens will prove too much 
even for the Exchequer of Britain, and when the inevitable deticits 
arise the cycle of events will very probably be: first, a suspended 
sinking fund; then, taxes upon articles of consumption; then, an 
outery from the masses upon this fruit of Empire; and then, 
closing the vicious circle, a poll against Big England, when really 
it is Little England which is to blame. 

This fifth burden is, in plain language, no other than the 
constantly increasing alienation of national revenue to local pur- 
poses. To discover the exact sum is not an easy task. There is a 
local taxation account, into which public monies are annually paid 
as provided by certain statutes, and the monies thus received are 
distributed to local authorities. The total payments into this 
account for the years 1897-98 was £9,402,000. Besides this, there 
are a number of charges transferred from local to Imperial funds 
figuring in the annual estimates, and the burden of the charges 
thus borne by Imperial funds was £3,281,000 in the same year. 
There are a few other items to be taken into the reckoning, chief of 
which is the grant made to Ireland under the Local Government 
Act of last year, and termed the Agricultural Grant. Altogether, 
it would be under the mark to say that the total amount of 
Imperial revenues annually alienated to local purposes now attains 
the gigantic total of £13,500,000. In 1885 the corresponding 
figure was no more than £5,700,000, and it would seem as though 
Parliament had proved itself incapable of resisting the chorus of 
demands arising from the newly-constituted local authorities of the 
kingdom. Whatever be the cause, let me illustrate as concisely 
as possible the stages of this tremendously swift and dangerous 
growth, 
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It would be impossible to enter into the entire history of the 
movement, but it can be perfectly understood from a few examples. 
In 1888, for instance, Parliament decided to no longer vote certain 
grants-in-aid of the amount of £2,600,090 to the local authorities 
in England and Wales; instead, these authorities were to enjoy the 
proceeds of certain licenses hitherto accruing to the Exchequer, the 
yield of which amounted to £3,000,000. Here was a gift—no very 
important matter in itself—of £400,000 from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. But this was by no means all. The Government which 
had made the announcement of “a large and liberal measure of 
relief to local burdens” simultaneously granted to the same local 
authorities a fixed proportion of the Probate Duty—an Imperial 
tax—constituting a further gift in respect of England and Wales 
of about £2,000,000. Here, then, was a single bonus from Imperial 
funds of about £2.400,000 to the local authorities of England and 
Wales, not to mention similar gifts to those of Scotland and Ireland. 
Surely, if business principles had been adopted, arrangements 
should have been made with the local authorities that in return 
for so large a sum the latter should have undertaken some work, 
some duties, somo functions hitherto resting on the Imperial 
authorities. There was no such arrangement: it was a sheer gift. 
Again, can anything be more certain than that such a sum 
suddenly granted to local authorities would tend very greatly to 
extravagance? If Government could spare £2,400,000 a year, why 
not remit that sum to the Imperial taxpayer who has paid the 
money, instead of taking it from his pockets and returning it, after 
the expense of collection and detention, into the pockets of the 
ratepayer, sometimes no other person than the taxpayer himself ? 

Another very striking incident occurred in 1890. It was pro- 
posed to hand over an extra duty or surtax on beer and spirits to 
local authorities in order that with that money they might 
diminish the number of public-house licenses. Parliament allotted 
this sum of about £1,300,000, but the proposed method of spend- 
ing it was withdrawn at the last moment, and the major part was 
finally appropriated to the police and to technical education. I 
well remember the confusion of the local authorities of that time 
at the prospect of trying to discover the meaning of “technical” 
education. Such expenditure cannot shelter itself under the plea 
that it is a relief to the local ratepayer. So far as it is spent on 
technical education, it has gone towards initiating a new cause for 
expenditure rather than towards relieving the burden of local 
budgets. : 

A third example of what has been going on is the Agricultural 
Rates Act of 1896, providing that occupiers should be liable to pay 
enly one half of the rates in respect of agricultural land in 
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England and Wales. How was the deficiency of about £1,300,000 
thus created to be made good? The Imperial Exchequer had to 
put down the money. Here, at least, was no pretence of using 
Imperial money for the assistance of useful local objects; here was 
a bonus, not to local authorities, but to a presumably indigent and 
deserving class. But was that class the most needy among rate- 
payers? The Local Government Board report for 1896-97 states 
that “the amount raised from agricultural land by rates to which 
the Act applies was equal to an average rate of 2s. 2d. in the £ on 
the total rateable value of the agricultural land in these districts ; 
and the relief given by the grant was therefore equivalent to an 
average rate of 1s. 1d. in the £ on the agricultural land in the dis- 
tricts.” Thus the State has stepped in to pay half this agricultural 
rate. But this rate on agricultural land of 2s. 2d. in the £, as it 
stood prior to this bonus, was considerably below the average rate 
of England and Wales. In fact, it would look as though this great 
sum of Imperial money has actually been spent, not on those who 
are rated most highly, but the reverse. But this is not all. “It 
never rains but it pours.” Having given this grant to a certain 
class in England, Parliament must needs do the same by Scotland 
and Ireland, and has passed “equivalent grants ” for local purposes 
in those two countries. 

Such are a few examples of this singular procedure. How does 
the matter stand as a whole? The total taxation raised in the 
United Kingdom for local purposes by local authorities must at the 
present time be about £44,000,000. To this the Imperial Ex- 
chequer adds the immense donation of £13,500,000—extravagantly 
and, perhaps, even unjustly appropriated. 

In these circumstances I can imagine some payer of Imperial 
taxes presenting the following petition against this bad system :— 

“When Her Majesty came to the Throne of Britain one out of 
every eleven of Her subjects was a pauper, and the deficits of the 
Ministry were annual as the spring, until there came a statesman 
who made good the finances by an income-tax and cured the people 
by Free Trade. Yet even in the earliest days of the reign there 
were many elements of soundness and strength in public finance— 
a House of Commons bent on economy and on the diminution of 
debt, and, what is particularly cogent to this present petition, 
public revenues were applied almost wholly, not to local, but to 
Imperial purposes. A period followed of unexampled prosperity 
and of sound administration, so that towards the close of the 
nineteenth century all that Parliament was needed to do in 
finance was to do nothing except to apply existing revenues to the 
National Debt and husband them for the rapidly increasing 
necessities of the navy, army, and civil services of the kingdom. 
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But as it is, Parliament is rapidly compromising the Exchequer by 
enormous alienations of money to local purposes. We Imperial 
taxpayers spend the sum of over £13,500,000 a year in subsidies to 
local budgets !” 

It may, indeed, be argued in reply that, after all, if this great 
sum is raised from the taxpayer and restored to the ratepayer that 
is no loss to the country at large, since such a process merely con- 
stitutes a transference of wealth between fellow-citizens. But this 
may be answered by posing a question. Is the ratepayer the same 
person as the taxpayer, or is he different? So far as heis the same 
how useless and wasteful to draw money from a person by a tax 
only, after much expense and delay, in order to return it to him ! 
On the other hand, if the ratepayer is different, how dangerously 
near to injustice to take money from the whole people by Imperial 
taxes and to allocate it to certain classes within the community ! 

It may be urged that there are certain duties falling upon 
localities which should be undertaken by the State. Be it so. It 
may also be contended that there are certain duties falling upon 
localities which should be partially assisted by State funds. Be it 
so. Had Parliament based each grant to local authorities upon 
adequate reasons of such a kind, well and good. But its course has 
too often been diametrically opposite. For instance, in 1888 it gave 
an annual sum of about £2,400,000 to the local authorities of 
England and Wales without any provision for the application of 
such a gift, and with the idea only that it was ‘a large and liberal 
measure of relief.’ Here was no principle at all, and the opening 
of an endless vista of such demands. Naturally, Scotland and then 
Ireland had to be similarly relieved. Then, once on the easy and 
irresistible incline, if certain classes in the United Kingdom had 
been thus indiscriminately assisted, a more minute investigation 
might show that some sections among the ratepayers themselves 
were poorer than other sections. Then, help for the poorer, or 
presumably poorer, sections! So the Agricultural Rates Act was 
passed. And to-morrow some prophet among ratepayers will come 
forth, preaching salvation by way of the Exchequer to some sect 
which feels itself poorer than some other sect of the innumer- 
able tribes of the wilderness. 


GrorRGE PEEL, 


THE BALFOUR LEGEND. 


THANKS to the incessant efforts of the extreme Radical Press, the 
delusion that Mr. Arthur Balfour is an idle and careless Leader of 
the House of Commons is still widely cherished outside the House. 
It is interesting to speculate what really was the origin of the idea 
itself, and of the general conception of Mr. Balfour's political 
character and conduct upon which it rests. It probably dates from 
the first Session of this Parliament. So long as he was fighting 
lawlessness in Ireland and obstruction in the House of Commons 
between 1887 and 1891, no one could dream of imputing to him in- 
dolence or indifference in the discharge of his public duties. And 
the final Session of that Parliament, during which he led the House 
of Commons, was uneventful, and did not lead to the formation of 
any definite judgment of his merits as leader. It is true that the 
speech in which he introduced the Irish Local Government Bill of 
that year was curiously tepid—but then, as Mr. Balfour said the 
other day just before he introduced the London Government Bill, 
“My mind is not made for the exposition of a Bill on its First 
Reading.” In the last Parliament (1892—1895), as Leader of the 
Opposition, he was as adinirable for his assiduity and industry as he 
was for his resource in debate and his discretion in attack. Then 
came the rout of the Home Rule Party in the summer of 1895, 
and the return of the enormous Unionist majority to the House 
of Commons. The first working Session of the Unionist Ministry 
began badly. Whoever was in truth responsible for the introduc- 
tion and conduct of the too ambitious Education Bill of 1896, 
the Leader of the House of Commons, naturally enough, incurred 
a large portion of the blame that was freely showered upon the 
Government during its short life in Committee, and after its en- 
forced withdrawal. And, whatever the cause may have been, 
whatever may have been the real influences at work, Mr. Balfour 
at that time was a good deal absent from the House, and Sir John 
Gorst used to be left in solitary charge of the Bill. I believe that 
this is the only evidence that the most adverse of Mr. Balfour’s 
critics can adduce of slack attendance on his part in the House 
itself, or of any sort of neglect of the manifold duties of his position. 
And it is from this small episode alone that the fable has been 
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evolved. The Radical Press, as has been said, has sedulously 
spread the fiction. And, strange to say, the Unionist Press has not 
been keen to dissipate it. Even The Times, if it has never actually 
charged Mr. Balfour with Parliamentary indolence, has lost no 
opportunity of singing the praises of certain of his colleagues, 
while it has from time to time gently depreciated the Leader of 
the House. Its readers have certainly been led to infer that, with 
all his dialectical skill, Mr. Balfour was wanting in practical grit 
and in attention to the rough routine work of the House of 
Commons. And so it comes about that while any Unionist Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons who has now for three years 
watched Mr. Balfour’s conduct as leader, will speak with admira- 
tion and gratitude of his industry, his debating skill and his 
unique mastery over the House, there is no dinner-party in 
London, no party in a country-house, where if, unfortunately, the 
conversation turns to current politics, some estimable Conservative 
will not exclaim: “ What a pity it is that Mr. Balfour will not take 
his duties more seriously,” or “ Ah! if he were only as industrious 
and practical as he is clever and charming !” 

Now, how has Mr. Balfour in very fact comported himself as leader 
during the last three years? First, let us consider his actual 
attendance on the Treasury Bench. No leader since the last 
Reform Bill has been more constant to his place. Mr. W. H. Smith 
was a model of attendance, and was, no doubt, as much in the 
House as is Mr. Balfour. But his active leadership was confined 
to the arrangement of the course of business, and to the due appli- 
cation of the closure. Mr. Gladstone’s age during the last Parlia- 
ment absolved him from close attendance, except during the 
passage of the Home Rule Bill, when he was marvellous in his assi- 
duity. But Sir William Harcourt, who succeeded him in the leader- 
ship, was rarely in the House when he was not himself involved 
in the business actually before it. Thousands of good folk probably 
believe that, when the House is sitting, and Mr. Balfour is not in 
it, he is seeing friends, or reading a French novel. In fact, these 
hours are some of the most laborious that he has to spend. In 
these days of the earlier sittings much departmental and 
Ministerial work must be transacted in the Minister’s private room 
at Westminister. It is there that a leader such as Mr. Balfour, 
who in many matters is obliged to act as Prime Minister, has inter- 
views with his colleagues, his secretaries, Government draftsmen 
individual M.P.’s, and deputations of M.P.’s. It is there that a vast 
deal of the work is done which determines the course of Parlia- 
mentary business, which decides the fate of particular Bills, and 
even the direction of the Government’s policy. Under these con- 
ditions it is wonderful that Mr. Balfour is able to be as much as he 
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is on the Treasury Bench. And when he is there, no one could be 
a more alert and interested observer of all that is passing. When 
an Under-Secretary—Mr. Jesse Collings—is struggling rather pain- 
fully with the vexed question of the flash-point of petroleum, it is 
from his leader that there come at intervals protestant or approving 
“hear, hears,” and when Mr. George Wyndham, new to his 
office, finds that he has to defend the Army Estimates against 
obstruction, and that such eminent military authorities as Captain 
Pirie and Mr. Courtenay Warner are, in the early hours of a Satur- 
day morning, reinforced in their inane exhibitions of dislike to the 
Government by the Leader of the Opposition himself, it is from the 
indefatigable First Lord of the Treasury that he receives moral and 
oratorical support. In general debate the Government Bench is 
curiously dependent upon its leader. In the course of the dis- 
cussions on the Address this year it fell to him to make three 
speeches of great importance. That on the House of Lords, it 
may be said, was an easy one to make. And, no doubt, the ingenuous 
workings of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s mind supplied, in 
this instance, as in the debate on the Sudan, excellent material for a 
debater’s reply. But Mr. Balfour's speech that night was much 
more than a debating one. It was a thoughtful vindication of the 
House of Lords as a Second Chamber, which should be preserved. 
And the other two questions were of difficulty, as well as of im- 
portance, and required delicate handling. They were the troubles 
in the Church, and the question of Ministers retaining director- 
ships. In both cases votes were hanging on the tone and the pur- 
port of Mr. Balfour's speech. In the latter case he rose to address 
a House which, at the moment, was disposed to disagree with 
his view. By both of the speeches he obtained votes ; and by the 
one on directorships he actually altered the inclination of his 
listeners’s minds. What would the Radical Press say of a leader 
who could show such oratorical and intellectual power? On the 
first night of the Session the new Leader of the Radical Opposition 
in the House of Commons made a good, bustling Party speech on 
the Address. And the next morning the whole of his Party Press 
selected him as a Heaven-born leader. There was something quite 
pathetic in their hysterical joy at finding that Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman could actually put together a certain number of 
little carefully-prepared gibes, and could deliver them with a breezy 
air of self-confidence. When Mr. Balfour is concerned the Unionist 
Press is certainly less easy to please. And yet the three speeches 
I have just mentioned are merely illustrative of the long series of 
speeches he has made during the last three years on questions 
of general policy, on Bills of every description, on all the points 
of passing interest which are suddenly burst upon the House of 
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Commons, a series of speeches in fine, which prove him to be a 
Minister of remarkable industry as well as of great adaptability of 
mind. 

Similar proof is at hand that Mr. Balfour has practical and con- 
structive ability. I must only allude to his legislation when he 
was Irish Secretary. But the Congested District Board, and its 
work, and the increase of light railways in Ireland, are enduring 
monuments of his practical sagacity. To come to this Parliament. 
It is a good commentary on the conventional conception of 
Mr. Balfour’s mind, that the new rules for the taking, and the dis- 
cussion of Supply, which have, by universal admission, worked 
admirably, are entirely of his design. His, too, was the imagination 
which conceived the policy by which it became possible, with the 
virtual assent of all sections of Irishmen, to pass the Irish 
Local Government Act. In legislation he has taken charge of, 
and carried successfully, the Voluntary Schools and the Benefices 
Acts. And this Session he has introduced the Government’s 
principal Bill. In the whole field of possible legislation there can 
be no subject more repellent to an indolent mind than that of 
London Government. Commissions and Committees have sat and 
enquired into it from 1834 to 1894. There is what Lord Salisbury 
would call “a litter of reports” upon it. But Governments of all 
shades of opinion have hesitated to grapple with the problem. 
The inherent difficulties and complexites of the subject are great. 
And these difficulties are rendered greater, from a Parliamentary 
point of view, by the languor of public opinion in London on these 
matters. A certain number of Progressives, it is true, are vehement 
and vocal enough. But the great mass of Londoners have no very 
coherent ideas on the subject, and amongst those on both sides who 
have articulate opinions, there is a tendency to subordinate proper 
administrative considerations to some ulterior political idea. It 
might have been supposed that when the Government determined 
to deal with this thorny question, the preparation and charge of 
their legislation would be entrusted to the head of a department 
specially charged with London affairs or concerned with Local 
Government. According to all precedent anterior to 1888 (when an 
enterprising Minister was at the Local Government Board), legisla- 
tion affecting London was left to the Home Office. Since that date 
it would seem that such legislation would come naturally from the 
Local Government Board. Two years or so ago, however, a flimsy 
suggestion that the problem of London government might be 
settled through a piecemeal granting of Municipal Charters by the 
Privy Council found some favour. And in pursuance of this 
notion it was the Office of the Privy Council, which was last year 
engaged upon the Bill, promised in the Queen’s Speech of 1898, 
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“for facilitating the creation of municipalities.” Happily, this 
measure was never introduced into Parliament, and the end of the 
Session of 1898 saw the London Unionist Members chagrined at 
this abortive attempt to deal with a matter on which they had 
excited the hopes of their supporters. It was obviously impossible 
for the Government to disappoint them in another Session. But 
what was tobe done? The Privy Council was unequal, apparently, 
to the task of producing a satisfactory measure. The Home Office 
and the Local Government Board, it was obvious, shrank from 
undertaking it. There was but one way out of the difficulty. The 
dilettanti Minister of Radical imaginings must place this weight 
upon his already burdened shoulders. And so through the autumn 
and winter months it became Mr. Balfour’s duty to master the 
legal and fiscal intricacies of London Government, to gather the 
views of administrators, and to attempt to gauge the strength and 
direction of local sentiments. He had no special departmental staff 
to depend upon, no official records to guide his labours. But 
their result, the London Government Bill, is pronounced by the 
Moderate politicians and administrators who have given most 
thought to the problem to be in all its essential provisions an 
admirable measure. 

Unlike our great provincial towns, London has for a long time 
past had central and local bodies to administer its affairs. The 
germs of them, as Mr. Balfour pointed out in introducing his Bill, 
existed before the passage of the Metropolis Management Act in 
1855. That Act created the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
committed to it the discharge of certain central duties; and, in 
addition, it set up throughout the Metropolitan area administra- 
tive vestries and district boards of works with local jurisdiction 
and functions. Then came the Local Government Act of 1888, 
which substituted the popularly elected County Council for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and left virtually untouched the 
Corporation of the City and the existing local authorities, although 
at the time Mr. Ritchie expressly declared that the creation of the 
County Council was but an instalment of the Government’s full 
policy for London, and that it was their intention to set up by its 
side district councils “with large and important administrative 
functions.” But no real step towards the fulfilment of this policy 
has been taken till now. It has always, therefore, been recognized 
that there must be a division between the central and the local 
branches of administration in London, and that they must be dis- 
charged by separate organizations. This fundamental fact is at the 
basis of Mr. Balfour’s Bill. He perpetuates the County Council at 
the centre. He leaves the City in possession of its endowments, and 
able through them to fulfil those ceremonial functions for the whole 
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of London which tradition and custom have gradually assigned to 
it. He dignifies the local authorities, and enlarges their possible 
activities. In brief, the main problem of London government has 
been how to produce a proper equipoise and relation between the 
body which discharges the necessarily central duties and the 
co-existing local bodies. Since 1888 the County Council has been 
super-eminent, and has unduly depressed the Vestries and District 
Boards. Its Progressive majorities have struggled for increase of 
powers, and consistently leant to the side of an excessive centraliza- 
tion. But their aspirations have not been limited to these efforts. 
It is obvicus that they have, and that they do wish, to swallow 
up the City, to destroy the old Corporation, and to create one huge 
municipality for the whole of London out of the County Council. 
This ideal is wholly opposed to the scheme of 1888, which in- 
tended the County Council to be, in fact, what it made it in name 
—the County Council of London. The authors of that Act and 
policy deliberately left the City Corporation standing by the side 
of this County Council. As they expressly stated, they intended 
to create by its side authoritative and dignified councils through- 
out London in the place of the existing local bodies. This is the 
scheme and this the policy which the present Bill seeks to com- 
plete. Undoubtedly the completion of it wiil render the dreams 
of the Progressives of one municipality impossible of realization. 
But, in other ways, the Bill will leave the County County in the 
full enjoyment of all the powers and responsibilities which should 
properly appertain to it as the County Council. 

A subsidiary problem for all reformers of London government 
on the lines of this Bill has been the question of areas. On the 
one hand there has been the extreme view, summed up in the 
phrase “tennification,” which would have arbitrarily split up London 
into some ten large districts. On the other hand, there was the 
temporising and unreforming proposal to leave the existing sites 
untouched, and to dignify all the present Administrative Vestries 
and District Boards. Mr. Courtney’s Royal Commission recom- 
mended a middle course. It suggested that nineteen of the 
existing parishes were fit for immediate incorporation, and that a 
Boundary Commission should delimit the rest of London. Mr. 
Balfour’s proposals are in general accord with these recommenda- 
tions. Under the Bill itself the areas of thirteen Administrative 
Vestries and of two District Boards will become “Municipal 
Boroughs.” By it, too, the area of the ancient Parliamentary 
Borough of Westminster, consisting of the parishes of St. Margaret 
and St. John, Westminster, the parishes of St. George, Hanover 
Square, and St. James, and of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the 
district of the Strand Board of Works will, as Greater Westininster 
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become one Municipal Borough. Boundary Commissioners will be 
appointed to make schemes for the constitution of similar boroughs 
throughout the rest of London, and it is required that each of them 
should have either a rateable value exceeding £500,000 or a 
population between 100,000 and 400,000. The Council of these 
boroughs will consist of a mayor, aldermen, and councillors, and the 
total number of the Council shall not exceed seventy-two. This 
limitation in the number of the Council will effect a very 
valuable reform. At present some of the vestries have 120 
members. There will be an immediate transfer of certain 
“agreed” powers from the County Council to the boroughs, and 
provision is made for possible future transfers. Many useful 
reforms, such as a simplification in the demand-notes, and mode of 
obtaining rates, are included in the Bill, which bears in all its 
clauses the marks of careful preparation and of a wise prevision. 
The same year that has forced Mr. Balfour to give up much time 
to the production of a comprehensive measure on this difficult 
subject saw him for two separate periods charged with all the 
labours and responsibilities of the headship of the Foreign Office. 
It so happened that each of these periods coincided with an acute 
crisis in the development of events in China. The first was 
marked by our acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei, and the second by our 
joint action with Germany with regard to certain railway con- 
cessions. Students of the recently published Blue-Book on China 
will concur that the despatches written by Mr. Balfour, and the 
policy and action directed by him on these two occasions, are 
worthy of a trained, able, and courageous Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain. And much of this work was done when the House of 
Commons was in Session, when, as the Leader of that House, Mr. 
Balfour was performing all his many duties there with unfailing 
energy and industry. Has the time not come when, in face of 
these facts, the Radical Press should cease to propagate their false 
legend of the public conduct and habits of a statesman who, by his 
unselfish labours, has deserved well of all his fellow-countrymen ? 


A CONSERVATIVE M.P. 


SOME HINTS TO YOUNG BOWLERS. 


THERE is but little need nowadays to enlarge upon the importance 
of the bowler. He is as essential to a side as the engineer to a 
warship. Without him—or them, for the more good bowlers you 
can get the better—the most imposing batting side is powerless 
to win matehes, or even avert defeat. The fine eleven that repre- 
sented England last year in Australia failed chiefly through the 
inefficiency of its attack—in this case due almost certainly, as 
Ranjitsinhji has pointed out, to the inability of its bowlers to adapt 
themselves to the easy wickets and the altered conditions of the 
game as played in the Colonies. 

Many a county secretary, too, grieving over an empty exchequer 
and diminishing list of members, many a captain, weary of fielding 
out to 500 or 600 runs before his batsmen have a chance of show- 
ing what they can do, dreams vainly of the glorious possibilities of 
some future Tom Richardson, Johnny Briggs, or George Lohmann. 
Does not W. L. Murdoch, whose knowledge of the game is un- 
rivalled, say that Sussex, with Ranji., of course, would be the best 
side in England, if only they had some more bowling? All of 
us who have played cricket, and many who play the humbler 
part of pavilion critic, can recall instances of the great bowler 
making his side. With all due respect to the famous batsmen 
whom Surrey has produced during the past ten years or so, it is 
Lohmann, Lockwood, and the much enduring Tom Richardson 
whom one associates in one’s mind with that county’s long list of 
successes. Who shall over-estimate the value of J. T. Hearne to 
Middlesex, Attewell to Notts, Charles Townsend to Gloucester- 
shire. It is, indeed, an ill day for us of the latter county when that 
“insidious youngster,” as a sporting newspaper once described him, 
fails to get his six or seven wickets in an innings, though, to do 
him justice, it must be admitted that he generally secures that 
number of wickets or thereabouts in the August matches. 

But what are the qualities which go to make up that rarest of 
cricket phenomena, a first-class bowler? The batsman who is his 
victim finds it fatally easy to recognize him, though not so easy to 
describe his many excellencies. The physique of a Mold or 
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S. M. J. Woods, undying pluck, patient cunning, the biggest of big 
hearts, the levelest of heads—these are some of the qualities that 
we look for in our great bowlers. 

The wear and tear of modern bowling is tremendous, and must 
be experienced to be understood; great powers of endurance are 
therefore necessary. Certainly we do not wear out our bowlers 
quite as quickly as they do in Australia—Spofforth being of course 
the great exception; but still many a good man has found the 
constant six days a week throughout the season too much for his 
bowling arm. The spin and devil leave the ball, and your county 
bowler, after a season or two of success, must return to the less 
exacting conditions of local cricket. Pluck, too, is a necessary 
ingredient in the composition of the bowler—that bull-dog pluck 
that never knows when it is beaten. The man with a soft spot in 
him is seldom, indeed, a great bowler. We like a man like 
Attewell, who has never been known, I should think, to refuse the 
opportunity of “ having another try” at the batsman, be the score 
never so large, the wicket never so true, the sun never so hot. The 
batsman has never beaten such men. With them, he cannot 
afford to indulge in the delightful sense of mastery over the 
attack. He must be always on his guard, or our unconquerable 
bowler will surely overcome him. 

But when we have said all this we have not yet arrived at 
the true inwardness of the bowler’s art. A man may conceivably 
have all these qualities and yet be little better than a good practice 
bowler, or only difficult when the wicket helps him. No better 
advice can be given to a young bowler than that he should work 
out his theories on the supposition that the wicket is a good one. 
A man may be a terror on a sticky wicket and a mechanical 
trundler of maiden overs on a perfect one. And sticky wickets— 
really sticky wickets-—-are rare enough even in England. 

Therefore a man must be capable of getting a side out on a good 
sound pitch to be of use to his team. He must also have brains, 
and what is more, be always using them—always putting his mind 
to that of the batsman. With regard to fast bowling, especially, 
there are those who think that the end and aim of such is to 
deliver each ball at express speed, and the shorter the better. 
This is a simple theory of fast bowling, but it hardly fits the facts ; 
if it did, the present would certainly not be such an age of great 
fast bowlers as it is. Why confine the wiles and cunning to the 
insidious slow bowler, whose art every spectator imagines he can 
read like an open book? In point of fact, the fast bowler has 
equally with his slower brethren to think out the strength and the 
weakness of every batsman opposed to him. Watch S. M. J. 
Woods or Loekwood bowling an over at a nev batsman; he will 
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certainly have four or five balls to play all differing, in pace, pitch, 
and direction. ast bowling, therefore, is to be considered as much 
of an art as slow, and not as a mere exhibition of brute force. 

Let every young bowler, then, whatever his pace, know that his 
chances of future success depends upon his forming the habit of 
carefully studying the style of every batsman whom he plays 
against, or even sees. The study is a most interesting one, though 
he will, alas! often discover that his most plausible theories are 
fruitless of result when brought to actual test. Still that way, in 
the long-run, lies success. Let him never be discouraged by a 
little punishment, remembering that a good batsman may be often 
got rid of by judiciously feeding his favourite strokes at the outset 
of his innings. Above all, do not let yourself become mechanical. 
Listen to what Ranjitsinhji says of the Australian bowlers who 
beat Stoddart’s team last year. Comparing the methods of Howell, 
Noble, and McLeod with those of our English professionals, he 
adds: “ They varied their pace more, and they were more puzzling 
to the batsmen ; and what is more, they tried to find out the weak 
spots of their rivals, and succeeded sooner in obtaining the required 
knowledge than the English bowlers, who stuck entirely to the 
length theory.” This opinion from one who is not only a great 
batsman, but a critic of the game of unsurpassed keenness and 
subtlety, is ample proof of the necessity of head-work in a bowler. 
Of course we must remember, in estimating the value of this 
criticism, that English bowlers may rely on more assistance from 
the wicket than their Australian competitors ; still there is reason 
to think that even under our own conditions we have learnt 
something from Australian bowling. 

Indeed, the question of questions for English cricketers in 1899 
is “ What will these Australian bowlers do on our wickets?” The 
answer is not, perhaps, an easy one, and the cricket prophet’s 
predictions are proverbially of slender credit. Still the failure of 
Stoddart’s magnificent team certainly gives us good ground for 
apprehension as to the results of the test matches. Nearly all 
bowlers who have made a reputation in Australia have at once 
justified their position in England. The very mention of the 
names of Spofforth, Palmer, Boyle, Turner, Ferris, McKibbin, and 
of the feats they accomplished with little or no experience of 
cricket as played under English conditions, makes one somewhat 
fearful as to the parts to be taken this summer by Noble, McLeod, 
and Howell, to say nothing of Hugh Trumble, Jones, and McKibbin, 
whose skill English batsmen have already learnt to respect. The 
contest between the perfect length and almost mechanical pre- 
cision of the pick of English bowling and the more insidious 
methods of our Australian friends will indeed be a battle of giants ; 
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and we envy the cricket enthusiast who shall be lucky enough to 
see the five test matches fought out. 

After all, though, I do not think that there is likely to be a 
better type of the best Australian school of bowling than 
F. R. Spofforth. Indeed, there is no finer object-lesson for the 
young bowler to study than “Spoff.” in these latter days of his 
cricket career. Go to Scarborough and watch him—he does it 
most years there—taking seven or eight wickets in an innings. 
We all know that the Yorkshiremen are about the most difficult 
side for a bowler to get through; but I have rarely seen them 
comfortable with Spofforth. He fairly thinks them out, and is, to 
my mind, the type of what a bowler should be. 

We have been accustomed for years to listen to complaints about 
the weakness of amateur bowling and sundry speculations as to its 
cause. The reasons for the inferiority are obvious enough, and they 
will doubtless always exist. They may be summed up in this: 
that while the professional must bowl the amateur need not. Unless 
the latter has a genius for bowling there is not usually sutticient in- 
centive to overcome the difficulties in the way of his attaining 
a permanent proficiency. In the firstp lace, he has to resist the 
superior attractions of batting; the school-boy soon finds out that 
under present conditions it is easier to get runs than wickets. And 
so the boy who perhaps has got his colours as a promising bowler 
ends by heading the batting averages of his school, and goes up to 
the ’Varsity with the reputation of being one of the best public 
school batsmen of his year. On the other hand, the youthful pro- 
fessional has neither the time nor the opportunity for the exclusive 
practice of batting. 

Again, 1 am sure that nowadays many a promising school-boy 
bowler is overworked when too young to bear the strain of constant 
cricket. Bowling makes greater demands on the physique than 
batting, and the least suspicion of staleness is most damaging. 
When a boy bowler gets into this condition he may never recover 
the spin he once possessed. His cricket education begins early, 
and at his private school he has to perform on wickets which from 
the first do not help him. He is carefully—some say too care- 
fully—coached in the niceties of “ off-theory,” “head-balls,” and so 
forth, and the result often is that he is blasé at seventeen or so, 
scientific but harmless, Overcoaching and too much cricket on 
wickets that are too good for his immature powers have ruined 
him. The remedy for this state of things is exceedingly difficult to 
find, since all schools play so many matches of one kind or another. 
The young professional, on the other hand, plays, as a rule, a rough 
and ready game in spare moments till he is strong enough to take 
seriously to cricket as a means of earning a living. Hence he often 
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develops with surprising rapidity. Possibly this view of the case 
will appear in the light of a heresy; still I am convinced that 
it often represents the facts. 

The bowler’s lot on these perfect wickets is not altogether an 
enviable one. Perhaps he is waiting for another wet season or two, 
like 1879 or 1888, before he can make the balance even between 
the batsman and himself. But these years—let even those of us 
who “bowl a bit” be thankful—come but seldom ; and surely he 
would be somewhat of a traitor to the best of games who should 
set himself to wish for a summer of muddy wickets, drawn matches, 
and unending hours spent in that most profitless of occupations, 
lounging in the pavilion. So our bowler must look elsewhere for 
his revenge. 

Some say that he has taken matters into his own hands, and 
finding that bowling does not get wickets as often as could be 
wished, has taken to throwing instead. Whether this is the case or 
not I can hardly venture to say; but certainly the present state of 
things recalls vividly what one reads of the great hand-over- 
shoulder reform of thirty years ago. Then, as now, the high 
scoring showed that the old style of bowling was gradually losing 
its effect. One reads of the rage of the old school of cricketers 
when certain daring spirits began to infringe the sacred law, and 
get their arms as high as the umpires of the day would allow. 
“Throwing ” they called it then, and vowed that the game would 
never recover from the disastrous energy of these innovators. I 
wonder what these panegyrists of a bygone age would say now 
could they see some of our present day bowlers “ chucking,” now a 
ball or two, now again perhaps a whole over. The practice is 
indefensible enough, and I don’t mean to compare it for a moment 
with the legitimate reform effected years ago; but its prevalence, 
both here and in Australia, does seem to me to be a protest, ex- 
aggerated or revolutionary though it be, against the predominance 
of the batsman. Still, even if we grant that the high scoring which 
is socommon to cricket at present is spoiling the game, the throwing 
heresy is assuredly a remedy worse than the evil it seeks to counter- 
act. We may congratulate ourselves, therefore, that means are at 
last being taken to stamp it out. It transgresses both the spirit 
and the letter of the laws of the game, and its continuance seems 
likely to render the position of the batsman little less dangerous. 
than that, e.g., of a football umpire. 

This is, of course, especially the case on a bumpy or fiery wicket, 
and on such even a perfectly fair bowler like Woods or Kortright. 
gets up considerably ; and your thrower only bumps more than the. 
legitimate fast bowler because he can throw perceptibly faster than 
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the other can bowl. But on a good wicket the “chucker,” to my 
mind, gains two very considerable advantages, which his extra 
speed only makes the more fatal—increase of spin and pace from 
the pitch, and a break back which is at times astounding, as com- 
pared with the work which a fair bowler of much slower pace can 
get upon the same wicket. 

The batsman can often tell when he is being bowled at, and 
when not. Some insist that they always can; nor are they back- 
ward in placing their opinion of the bowler’s delivery upon record 
after an innings shorter than, in their own opinion, the justice of 
things warranted. In fact, the throwing mania may be said to 
have added another item to Tom Emmet’s famous list of ways of 
getting out. It is possible, on these occasions, that the batsman’s 
judgment may be for the time being obscured by his disasters ; in- 
deed, one can recall instances in which the defeated one has been 
the only member of his own side to condemn the successful 
bowler’s action. 

Apart from the question of throwing altogether, there are two 
balls sometimes delivered by fast bowlers with which certain over- 
sensitive or hypercritical batsmen find fault, but which, to my 
mind, are perfectly fair as stratagems of war: I mean the very 
short ball and the fast full pitch. That these may be dangerous is 
true enough, and if a fast bowler bowled nothjng else he would 
certainly be open to criticism. But in all our finest games there 
is, and must be, a certain element of risk; and there is no doubt 
that an occasional short, fast, rising ball or full pitch on the top of 
the stumps may bustle some batsmen who could play good lengths 
for ever. I think I have read in an old Annual how Spofforth once 
in Australia won a match against England by a timely full pitch 
which broke up a long stand and landed a victory by six runs. 
These devices, one need hardly say, are widely different from the 
illegitimate methods of the thrower. It is urged against the short- 
pitched ball that on good wickets it is harmless, and on bumpy 
wickets superfluous. Even if this be theoretically true, yet in 
practice the fast bowler may easily find that by its employment 
he has got himself and his side out of a difficulty. 

Finally, we may congratulate ourselves that the authorities are 
at last dealing firmly with the unfair bowler. The sooner he is 
outlawed the better for the highest interests of the game. That 
the bowler does need some assistance to put himself more on a 
level with the batsman, and that some reform would really improve 
the game, is pretty generally admitted. The proposals put forward 
have been many, and I have no space to deal with them here. The 
most likely direction for the change to take is that of an alteration 
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in the law of l.b.w., which should make it impossible for the bats- 
man deliberately to use his pads to keep a breaking ball out of his 
wickets, and at the same time give a leg-break bowler a better 
chance than he has at present. But these are deep waters for 
the cricket scribe. All that one can say is that the change should 
not be from bowling to throwing. We require a reform, not a 
revolution. 
GILBERT L. JEssop. 
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I woutp fain have left Sir William Howard Russell alone. It was 
a disagreeable necessity to remind the public of the circumstances 
which started him on his career. It was, however, unavoidable, as I 
had to vindicate those whom he had calumniated in the Crimea—Lord 
Raglan, Sir Richard Airey, and the Headquarter Staff. 

Sir William Howard Russell has retorted by making a personal 
attack on me. It is, of course, easier to do this than to confront 
my charge. 

No side issue of this sort will, however, avail him. Probably 
nothing that he can say will be of much good, and that he should 
resist his condemnation is but natural. A man can hardly be 
expected at the close of his career to repudiate the means by which 
he climbed into honours and renown. He has still to pose as the 
greatest of war correspondents. Stiil, his method of defence 
indicates that he is driven to bay. To question the merit of my 
Crimean service is but a feeble parry. 

An unfortunate thing also is that he has to reconcile his detraction 
with previous flattery. Of course, the flattery was obtained when 
it was not supposed that I had remarks in store which would be 
damaging to the proprietor and editor of The Army and Navy 
Gazette. During the unsuspicious period my small exploit was 
extolled in a manner that made me feel quite embarrassed. I felt like 
a plain woman deprecating a compliment to her beauty, which she 
is aware is undeserved. The following passages are taken from 
The Army and Navy Gazette of different dates. The first was 
unpublished before I had criticized the conduct of The Times 
Crimean. correspondent. 


Army and Navy Gazette, January 7th, 1899. 

‘* Admiral Maxse, who, forty-four years ago, made a night ride more important in 
its consequences and honourable in its object than Turpin’s exploit, contributes. 
an article to THE NATIONAL REVIEW. It is marked by the individuality of the 
writer.” 

Army and Navy Gazette, March 4th, 1899. 

‘© In the March number of THE NATIONAL REVIEW Admiral Maxse continues his 

dreary reminiscences. His last display was nota greatsuccess. . . . Itmay be 
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mentioned that while Lieutenant Maxse was carrying despatches to acquaint the 
Admirals that the army was about to make what is called the Flank March, 
Colonel Windham was riding on a similar errand to the same place—the mouth 
of the Katscha—with despatches from Sir George Cathcart. Windham was under 
fire from the forts on hés way before Maxse arrived, and Windham feared the 
Fleet would be away and Maxse would be left on the sea-shore.” 


Thus was I hurled from the pinnacle of renown which two 
months previously I had shared with “ Dick Turpin.” 

Now, I do not in the least care to vindicate any claim to dis- 
tinction. The time is, alas! long past when it is of the smallest 
value to me; but I cannot allow Sir William Howard Russell’s pure 
fiction to remain uncorrected. I have mentioned the circumstances 
of my mission across country in the January number of THE 
NarionaL Review. The difference between Windham’s ride and 
my ride was, that I rode from Traktir Bridge to the Katscha River, 
which was a distance of about fourteen miles. Colonel Windham’s 
entire ride consisted in riding from Sir George Cathcart’s camp on 
the Belbec River down to the Katscha beach, which was certainly 
under four miles. The message which Sir George Cathcart sent 
Windham with had arrived by a Commissariat officer—who ulti- 
mately became Colonel Smith, and who died at Gibraltar some years 
after the war was over. This officer had apparently left the Head- 
quarter Staff when it was at Mackenzie’s Farm. By whom he was 
despatched I do not know. Sir Richard Airey did not know, as is 
shown by the following extract from a letter which Sir Richard 
Airey wrote to me on September Ist, 1868. I copy the following 
passage out of it :— 


**IT have always considered you as the officer to whom the merit was due of 
having carried Lord Raglan’s message from our bivouac at Traktir Bridge on the 
Tche-nya to the Admirals at the mouth of the Katscha, leaving the camp at 
about ten o’clock at night and proceeding through the enemy’s country. I was 
not myself concerned in the despatch of any other officer. At Mackenzie’s Farm 
I was busily engaged with the general details of the Army, in presence as 
we were of a detachment of the enemy; but when again in movement down the 
hill towards the Tchernya I have a recollection of a rumour that an officer had 
been sent back from thence to Cathcart, but this must have been done by either 
Lord Raglan himself or Steele.” 


It was vividly impressed on me when [I left Traktir Bridge that 
some message had been sent during the afternoon, some six or seven 
hours previous to my starting, but it was considered an uncertain 
message. The distance from Mackenzie’s Farm to Sir George 
Cathcart’s headquarters on the Belbec may have been five miles. 
Smith apparently did not reach the Belbec before midnight ; he 
had, no doubt, to make his way through the encumbering rear 
of the army, and, for all I know, he may have lost his way. 
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The respective distances undertaken were— 

Smith: 

Mackenzie’s Farm to Belbec, five miles. 

Windham : 

Belbec to Katscha, four miles. 

Mazxse : 

Traktir Bridge to Belbec, fourteen miles. 

If distance carries the honours I won them. Distances are 
at least facts. Fact must also destroy another fiction which Sir 
William Howard Russell has the hardihood to invent in order to dis- 
parage such service as I rendered. He says: ‘“ Windham was under 
fire from the forts on his way before Maxse arrived.” What forts ? 
Fact enters to declare that there was no fort nearer Windham than the 
Forts of Sebastopol—probably the Star Fort was the nearest, and 
this must have been some six miles (crow-flight) away from the 
Belbec, which was Windham’s starting point, and he rode in an 
opposite direction. 

The blunder is inexplicable. Mr. Russell must certainly be 
acquainted with the geography of the Crimea, and the invention of 
a fort looks like deliberate fiction. 

Lord Raglan and Sir Richard Airey, anyhow, knew what they 
wrote about. I have a letter from Lord Raglan concerning my 
night ride dated, ‘“‘ Before Sebastopol, October 29th, 1854,” which 
I have not the smallest intention of quoting, but which illustrates 
forcibly the contrast between Lord Raglan’s knowledge and the jour- 
nalist’s ignorance. I know Lord Raglan wrote me this letter— 
with his usual foresight and consideration—because he wished me 
to have on record the Commander-in-Chief’s appreciation of my 
service. Sir William Howard Russell is again wrong in this 
matter ; just as wrong as when he achieved notoriety by smashing 
the reputation of the Chiefs of the Army in the Crimea.* 

These newspaper correspondents take themselves so seriously. 
They spend their lives in a delirium of print. In campaigns, unless 
they are favoured by Headquarter information, they are generally 
wrong. ‘The officials who are behind the scenes alone know how 
wrong! Of course, there are sober, trustworthy correspondents 
whose writings are marked by a sense of responsibility and pru- 
dence. Such an one was Reuter’s representative in the last Sudan 
campaign ; whom, I had better say at once, I do not know per- 
sonally. The position of newspaper correspondents during a cam- 

* I may mention that Windham sent me a very handsome message concerning 
our respective performances. Kinglake wrote me a glowing tribute in a letter 
which I have by me. For one, however, who sought distinction, I did, however, a 
foolish thing—I criticized his first two volumes rather severely in a Magazine. 


When he had occasion to mention me in his fourth volume the tribute had cooled 
down to a very commonplace reference. Of such stuff are historians made ! 
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paign is one that should be officially determined. Their presence 
is already semi-official in that they are allowed rations, forage, and 
transport. Who are they that they should have the power of 
making or of ruining reputations? No control whatsoever was 
exercised over Mr. Russell’s despatches from the Crimea: not only 
did he traduce Lord Raglan and Sir Richard Airey, but he pub- 
lished information of the utmost value to the enemy. Lord 
_ Winchelsea said truly in the House of Lords :— 

‘**My opinion is that if a spy were in our camp, paid by all the gold with 
which the enemy could reward him, he could not give them more useful infor- 
mation or more detrimental to the interests of our army than the correspondent 
of The Times newspaper has afforded them.” 

Lord Raglan exercised an amazing forbearance to Mr. Russell, 
who had, according to the Articles of War, rendered himself liable 
to very summary punishment for giving information, “ indirectly,” 
to the enemy—he being, as a civilian following the army, subject 
to martial law. 

What sort of qualification had Mr. Russell to pronounce on the 
management of an army or of campaign? He had never seen 
an army in his life before he wrote on the Crimean Army. By 
what amazing farce was it that his letters became accepted as the 
official despatches from the seat of war; and, indeed, ultimately, 
although not avowedly, the source of the Secretaries of State for 
War accusations against the Commander-in-Chief ? 

Daring the dark days of the Crimean War—tfrom Christmas Eve, 
1854—the country was flooded with the Russell accusatious against 
the management of the army before Sebastopol, and particularly 
against Lord Raglan, Sir Richard Airey, General Estcourt, and the 
Headquarter Staff. Everywhere throughout the country, in all the 
houses of the upper and middle classes, in the clubs, the hotels, 
the railway stations, and wherever men met in public places, there 
lay in attractive copious print copies of Russell’s letters, or extracts 
from them charging Lord Raglan and his Staff with incompetence, 
and, worse than this, with indifference to the state of the army. 
A more shameful calumny was never uttered. 

The cruel thing was that the accused had no means of replying. 
‘They were condemned unheard in much the same fashion as the 
aristocrat was condemned before French Revolutionary tribunals— 
“sans phrases.” The tone of The Times was indeed in the revolu- 

ye tionary vein :— 

‘‘The army,” it said, “* was one vast job—the plaything of our aristocracy.” 


“The aristocratic General and his equally aristocratic Staff view the scene of 
wreck and destruction with gentleman-like tranquillity.” 


It must be remembered that in these days The Times monopolized 
all the channels of information. Mr. Russell’s letters furnished 
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briefs for The Times’ leader-writers, or what Mr. Kinglake called 
Delane’s “ crouching tigers.” The poor public had no chance of 
hearing the truth. The greater number of people do not realize 
that print—or what is called the Press—may be the vehicle of 
slander and falsehood just as much as it may be the vehicle of 
truth and wisdom. It is difficult to see how popular opinion could 
have been otherwise than misled, considering the information that 
was supplied and the absence of all contradiction. 

In a previous article I related how Sir Colin Campbell had 
benefited in reputation by securing the friendship of Mr. Russell 
when he came out as T7imes correspondent during the Indian cam- 
paign. Sir William Howard Russell waxes indignant over this. 
Such a statement “impugns the honour of a great soldier.” It 
does nothing of the sort. The difference between Mr. Russell’s 
position in the Crimea and his position in India was that in the 
former he had not the means of correcting a hasty judgment, while 
in the latter—as the result of his relation with headquarters—he 
was better informed. Had he been on the same friendly terms with 
Lord Raglan in the Crimea as he was with Sir Colin Campbell in 
India, he would have equally extolled Lord Raglan. “If this be 
true, what a testimony to the power of the Press,” exclaims Sir 
William Howard Russell. I have never questioned the power of 
the Press. How can it be otherwise, when we are all dependent on 
it for information as to the events of the world? The power is 
great, and it is good or bad just as it happens to be in good or bad 
hands. The whole power of the British Press at the time of the 
Crimean War may be said to have been represented by The Times 
newspaper—and it was then in the worst possible hands. It misled 
and corrupted the nation. 

General Adye said truly in his review of the Crimean War: 
. “Tn imputing the difficulties and misfortunes of the army to Lord 
Raglan and his Staff, the Press entirely misled the nation, and by 
its gross calumnies against him and the higher officers it might 
have produced a dangerous disaffection in the ranks of the army 
had not the excellent discipline of the latter fortunately been 
proof to such evil influences.” 

There was no mistake about the power of the Press in those days ! 
The Times’ tigers prevailed over the nation. The Demagogue was 
abroad and Parliament succumbed. The Ministry was overthrown, 
and a Cabinet came in with Lord Panmure as Secretary of State 
for War. 

The Duke of Newcastle had been previously the Minister for 
War. He is the last man who should have deserted Lord Raglan, 
for it was he who had so strongly urged the attack on Sebastopol 
when Lord Raglan had described some of the difficulties. The Duke 
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had then written :—“I cannot help seeing through the calm and 
noble tone of your announcement of the decision to attack Sebas- 
topol, that it has been taken in order to meet the views and 
desires of the Government and not in accordance with your own 
opinions.” 

The Duke of Newcastle was guilty of indulging in the first taunt 
towards Lord Raglan. I have, in my last article, quoted the 
passage which expressed it. Lord Kaglan discovered that The 
Times had made. a proselyte of the Queen’s Government. Then 
followed Lord Panmure’s disgraceful despatch. I quoted last month 
the outrageous passage which occurs in it. A friend who is anxious 
to excuse him writes to me :-— 

‘* Lord Panmure was a soldier as well as a public Parliamentary servant. He 


could no more make head against The Times in 1855 than he could make the rivers 
flow up-hill.” 


It is quite certain that Lord Panmure regretted later that he had 
made himself, the mouthpiece of The Times. His reputation must, 
however, take the consequences of having done so and of having 
written such a despatch, whether inspired by The Times or by the 
Cabinet. As far as can be judged, he wrote the despatch himself, 
and it expressed his own opinion. The following passage is taken 
from Lord Malmesbury’s memoirs :— 

‘*Lord Hardinge told me that Lord Panmure, soon after he took office as 
War Minister, wrote the most rude and abusive letter to Lord Raglan. He 
showed a copy of it to the Cabinet and to Lord Hardinge, who told him he 
had never seen such a letter written to an officer of Lord Raglan’s rank ; indeed, 
that it was quite unfit to be sent to any officer in Her Majesty’s Service. Lord 
Panmure wanted. him to keep a copy at the Horse Guards, but Lord Hardinge 


refused, and added that he would not ever have it said that he had ever put 
such a letter in his pocket.” 


If ever there was a great martyr it was Lord Raglan. He was 
forsaken by all that expressed his country to him; he was 
traduced by the Press, abandoned by the Cabinet, reprimanded and 
insulted by successive Secretaries of State for War. 

Vindication came—but it came too late. He had then died, care- 
worn, overburthened, and with the pain in his heart inflicted by 
desertion and calumny. He who had stood ali his life so high in 
the nation’s esteem! He had endurance and strength of will, but 
life under the pitiless circumstances had become unendurable. Not 
one word in his vindication was uttered while he was alive. 
According to Mr. Kinglake, Lord Panmure did not even take the 


trouble to acquaint himself with Lord Raglan’s correspondence. 
He says :— 


o Upon entering the War Department Lord Panmure there found the despatches 
which had passed between his predecessor and Lord Raglan, but also had un- 
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stinted access to that large and instructive part of the correspondence which had 
been carried on in private letters. For any Minister seeking to possess himself 
of the subject to which his new duties had called him, here was ready at handa 
large and well-ordered treasury of the very knowledge required—a treasury abun- 
dantly filled with clear authentic information respecting the operations, the troubles, 
the wants, and the actual state of our army, all recorded from mail-day to mail- 
day with faithful, unceasing care.” 


Yet Lord Panmure wrote thus to Lord Raglan :— 


** T cannot find that your lordship has been in the habit of keeping Her Majesty’s 
Government ‘acquainted in a clear and succinct manner with the operations in 
which you are engaged,‘the progress which you have made in them, and the results 
likely to attend them ; your notices of the condition of your army are brief and 
unsatisfactory, and convey little more than is to be gathered from the gloomy 
character of the ‘ morning states.’ ” 


One would think, at least, when the storm was raging against a 
great Commander that some portion of his vindication might have 
been made public. But no; it was kept buried—unread—in the 
bureaux of the War Office. The vindication came afterwards, when 
various tribunals and inquests had been held. The following pas- 
sage is taken from a speech made by General Peel in the House of 
Commons, which may be regarded as a final verdict :— 


**For my own part, having passed two whole summers in investigating this 
matter—contrary, I may be permitted to say, to my own wishes, and contrary to my 
expressed opinion as to any advantage to be derived from our enquiries—I have 
arrived at the opinion that the calamities which occurred in the Crimea arose 
from circumstances which it was not in the power of any individual in the Crimea 
to control. I am happy to find that Lord Panmure expressed the same opinion at 
Arbroath. I believe that Lord Raglan, Admiral Boxer, and Captain Christie 
fell victims to that senseless clamour which was raised against them in the country 
upon anonymous authority.” 


The vindication of Lord Raglan by Parliamentary and official 
means was ample. The effect of this was lost because the Press 
had been the principal culprit and would not make known its 
guilt. The doctrine of infallibility is claimed by the Press much 
the same as it is claimed by the Pope. Thus it came to pass that 
the vindication of Lord Raglan has never been published. It was 
printed in official documents, but—as I have previously remarked 
—The Times monopolized the channels of information, and it would 
not stultify itself by making known, in any proper sense, the truth. 
The calumnies had been spread broadcast over the land ; the truth 
had to ooze out in driblets through devious channels. Few are 
aware that Lord Raglan was absolved from all blame. Blame of 
him had been the common talk. That was sufficient. All had 
blamed him, but collective responsibility is like the anonymous 
Press—nobody’s responsibility. There are few who remain to do 
penance. Sir William Howard Russell is one of the few. He 
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takes refuge in impenitence; thus only can he justify his career 
and his honours. I would fain excuse his early misdeeds, but it has 
to be repeated that his letters from the Crimea remain unpardon- 
able, and that in consequence of them there rests a stain on English 
history. He made the English people wnjust. Brought to bay, he 
says that— Windham took the message—not Maxse! 

Has not the time arrived when some atonement should be made 
for the grievous wrong that was committed ? Should there not be 
some public recognition of Lord Raglan’s heroic character and 
spotless reputation? A statue might be fittingly erected in some 
conspicuous public place, not only as a monument of national 
honour, but as one of national atonement, and Lowell’s lines 
might well be inscribed beneath :— 


‘* Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes, they were souls that stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone. 
Let the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 
To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn.” 


Frepx. A. Maxsg. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, March 15th, 1899. 

AFTER nearly eight months of continuous labour the Anglo- 
American High Joint Commission appointed to try and harmonize 
all the differences existing between the United States and Canada 
took a formal recess on February 20th until August 2nd, unless 
prior to that date the Commission should by mutual agreement 
decide to reconvene. While, formally and officially, the Commission 
has merely taken a recess and has not terminated its negotiations, 
it is as well understood in the Foreign Office in London as it is in 
the State Department in Washington and the Privy Council Office 
in Ottawa, that there will be no reassembling of the Commissioners 
unless, in the meantime, the ordinary methods of diplomacy 
accomplish what the Commission found to be impossible. Whether 
this can be done depends entirely upon the attitude of the American 
Government and its disposition to make certain concessions which 
Canada insists upon as a sine qua non. 

It is much to be regretted that the Commission was unable to 
reach a settlement, and yet I do not believe any unprejudiced 
observer will lay the blame for the failure of the negotiations upon 
the shoulders of the Canadian Commissioners, who, from the day 
when the Commission was first proposed, have manifested the 
greatest desire to bring about a settlement of all outstanding 
differences between the two countries, and who, I have every reason 
to know, repeatedly offered to make the most substantial con- 
cessions in the interests of harmony. These concessions, however, 
were not regarded as sufficient by the other side, who offered 
nothing equivalent for the Canadian surrender. In these circum- 
stances, therefore, it was apparent there could be no hope of making 
progress, and to prevent a rupture a suspension of the sittings was 
advisable. Only the greatest tact and the most conciliatory spirit 
on the part of the late Lord Herschell, the chairman of the British 
Commission, saved the rupture. 

The Commission was charged with the task of trying to adjust a 
dozen questions; some of them, like the delimitation of the Alaska 
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boundary and reciprocal fishing rights in the waters of the North 
Atlantic, of the highest importance to both Governments, and so 
long as they remain unsettled, liable to provoke at any moment a 
serious diplomatic situation. Other questions, such as a modifica- 
tion of the alien labour laws and reciprocal wrecking privileges on 
the great lakes, while of commercial importance and as tending to 
promote the good feeling which ought to exist between the Great 
American Republic and Great Britain’s American Dominion, might 
rerain open and still cause no uneasiness. But questions of 
the first magnitude as well as those of minor consequence were 
sent before the Commission to stand or fall together. 

A certain section of the American Press and a limited number 
of public men have regretted that the Commission was required to 
deal with so many questions. They have expressed themselves as 
believing that had each subject been dealt with singly the chances 
for an agreement being reached would have been far greater. 
There is, however, no reason to believe that this deduction is 
sound ; on the contrary, there is every reason to believe it is erro- 
neous. While no definite results have been announced, because, 
until an agreement had been reached on every issue involved there 
could be no final agreement, two-thirds of the questions submitted 
were satisfactorily disposed of, so that the Commission’s labours 


have not been entirely fruitless. The main point of disagreement 
is on the delimitation of the Alaska boundary, and because of what 
appears to have been the extraordinary demands of the American 
Commissioners, it is difficult to see how any better progress could 
have been made had the boundary been the subject of an inde- 
pendent Convention. 


This boundary question, to the layman, does not appear so diffi- 
cult of solution. In 1867 Russia sold to the United States certain 
territory, regarded at the time of so little value that Secretary of 
State Seward, who conducted the negotiations on the part of the 
United States, was supposed to have been badly taken in when he 
paid £1,440,000 for what was thought to be merely snow and ice. 
The boundaries of the territory were somewhat loosely defined in 
the Treaty of Cession; naturally, they could not be defined with 
exactness, as Alaska was then veritably an unknown land and so 
worthless that it was a matter of comparative indifference to both 
Governments whether a few miles more or less of frozen earth 
were protected by the American or British flags. Perhaps this 
same indifference would be manifested to-day had not the eyes of 
the entire world been turned to the Klondike within the past two 
years. The question of boundary is now all-important, because if 
the Canadian contention is correct, the most accessible door is 
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through Canadian territory, and the supposedly American towns 
of Skagway and Dyea are on Canadian soil. If, on the other hand, 
the Canadian claim is not sustained, while the Dominion would 
not be entirely cut off from her “ Hinterland,” access to the riches 
of the Klondike would be made more difficult unless intending 
settlers passed through foreign territory. 

On this statement of facts the issue was joined, and it was ap- 
parent a decision could only be reached by its submission to an 
independent and impartial tribunal. The Canadian Commissioners 
therefore proposed that the question be submitted to a tribunal of 
arbitration, which should be modelled on the court appointed to 
arbitrate the Venezuela boundary. It may be remembered that 
the Treaty provided for a court to consist of five members—two to 
be nominated by Great Britain, two by Venezuela, and the fifth to 
be selected by the four thus nominated, or, in the event of their 
failure, to agree within three months from the date of the exchange 
of ratifications, then by the King of Sweden and Norway. Prior 
to the acceptance of the Treaty, Secretary of State Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauneefote agreed to certain rules to govern the arbitra- 
tion. I quote Rules 1 and 3 as being of special interest at this 
time. 

Rule 1.—Adverse holding or prescription during a period of fifty 
years shall make a good title. The arbitrators may deem exclusive 
political control of a district as well as actual settlement thereof 
sufficient to constitute adverse holding or to make a title by pre- 
scription. 

Rule 3.—In determining the boundary line, if territory of one 
party is found by the tribunal to have been at the date of this 
Treaty in the occupation of the subjects or the citizens of the other 
party, such effect shall be given to such occupation as reason, 
justice, the principles of international law and the equities of the 
case shall, in the opinion of the tribunal, require. 


It will be seen that under the stipulations governing the Vene- 
zuelan arbitration if Skagway and Dyea are on Canadian territory 
{and the possession of these towns is the real bone of contention) 
they would still remain American by virtue of “ adverse holding or 
prescription,” so that, one would think, the United States had much 
to gain and little to forfeit by submitting the question to the decision 
of an arbitral tribunal. That, however, the American Commis- 
sioners will not consent to unless the British Commissioners agreed 
that the fifth arbitrator should be a Central or South American and 
not a European. Properly enough this amendment was rejected by 
Lord Herschel! and his colleagues, and failure to agree on this 
essential detail resulted in a suspension of the negotiations. 
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It must seem to the ordinary observer that in their attempt 
to substitute an American for a European arbitrator the United 
States Commissioners were seeking a pretext to bring about a dis- 
agreement. Surely the decision of an eminent French, German, or 
Russian jurist would command more respect than that of a Chilian 
or Peruvian, or even a Venezuelan. Unofficially, the American 
Commissioners explain their refusal to accept a European by saying 
that the well-known antagonism of the Senate, reflecting the senti- 
ment of the country, to submit to European arbitration any ques- 
tion involving the surrender of territury made it impossible to hope 
the Senate would agree to the ratification of a Treaty in which a 
European was given the casting vote. In the face of this objection, 
regarded by the American Commissioners as fatal, it would have 
been merely a waste of time to have concluded a Treaty of Arbi- 
tration. 

While in a measure this is true, it must not be forgotten that 
the American Commissioners were to a considerable extent influ- 
enced by popular clamour and political considerations. The United 
States at the present time is not in a surrendering mood ; it is ac- 
quiring rather than relinquishing territory. The mere suggestion 
of a cession of so-called American territory to the Dominion of 
Canada raised a storm of protest on the Pacific coast, where the 
military spirit is perhaps strongest and ‘‘ Imperialism” has its 
staunchest advocates, that the Commissioners could not disregard 
the warning note. When, in addition, the Senators from that 
section of the country threatened that any territorial concessions 
would cause them to vote against the Treaty, and the newspapers of 
the Far West hysterically abused the Administration for what they 
termed a cowardly surrender of American rights, and in type ‘six 
inches long printed the historical “ Fitty-four, forty, or fight,’* there 
was reason for the Commissioners to ask for time to think. 

In the meantime the sober second thought will, I have no doubt, 
be found effective. While the Commission remains in a state of 
suspended animation, those two conspicuously wise and peace- 
loving diplomatists, Secretary of State Hay and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, will be afforded an opportunity to quietly discuss the 


* Under the Treaty with Spain of 1819, parallel 42° was fixed as the northern 
limit of that country’s possessions in America. Between 42° and 54° 40’ lay the 
special ‘*Oregon country” claimed by both England and the United States. 
English fur traders had passed to the south of parallel 49°, below which surveys 
had been made by the United States, and where settlements were being slowly 
made. In 1844 the hot headed among the Democrats started the ery, ‘‘ Fifty-four, 
forty, or fight,” referring to 54° 40', for which limit they were prepared to resort 
to war. For atime war seemed inevitable, but in 1846 a Treaty was concluded 


fixing the boundary between the British and American possessions at 49° north 
latitude. 
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question and see if some solution cannot be reached. I venture 
the prediction that they will find a way out of what now looks like 
an impasse. 


The tragic death of Lord Herschell, following close on the heels 
of the adjournment of the Commission, came as a shock to the 
social and official worlds of Washington, in which his lordship 
had made many warm friends, and caused sincere regret through- 
out the entire country. The President’s graceful tender of a 
national vessel to convey the remains of Lord Herschell to his 
native land was the official expression of desire to pay all honour 
to the memory of a distinguished jurist ; the unofficial expression 
was equally as pronounced. The leading newspapers commented 
in most feeling language on the loss sustained by the Bench; 
the following from the New York Tribune voicing the general 
sentiment :— 

“Tt will not be invidious, and it will be exactly true, to say that 
not one of them brought to the Commission more of dignity, of 
impartiality, of reasonableness, of practical knowledge of affairs and 
of facility in dealing with them, or more commended it to the 
confidence of both nations, than did this British statesman and 
gentleman. Nor has any one contributed more to the settle- 
ment of at least some of the issues, which we believe now to 
be assured. He dies with his work on the Commission apparently 
incomplete. But what he has done will abide and bear abundant 
fruit. It was only the other day that the United States was 
called upon to mourn the death of one of its own members of 
that Commission, and one of its foremost statesmen. There were 
no higher or more appreciative tributes paid to Nelson Dingley 
than those that came from British sources. Now there is 
another chair made vacant on the otherside. In that sad incident 
our British kinsmen have the assurance of American sympathy 
as deep and as sincere as their own grief. The latest efforts of 
both these lives were directed toward international friendship 
and Anglo-Saxon unity. The realization of those aims will be 
their noblest monument.” 


Lord Charles Beresford’s Transcontinental trip on his way home 
from the East excited a great deal of interest and afforded the 
gallant Admiral an opportunity to impress upon chambers of com- 
merce and representative men the importance of an “under- 
standing ” (Lord Charles Beresford deprecates the use of the word 
“alliance” he told me) between the United States and Great 
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Britain, to save China not only from herself, but also from her 
enemies. As might have been expected, his lordship was given a 
very cordial welcome. Just now Englishmen are popular in the 
United States, and even if the feeling for England were not so 
friendly as it is, a man of Lord Charles Beresford’s genial qualities 
and gallant naval record would find a ready welcome extended to 
him by a people who, above all things, admire pluck and the man 
who has accomplished great things. It was natural, therefore, that 
he should be féted and made much of, that he should be dined 
and asked to make public addresses, and that his views on China 
and the opportunities for the enlargement of American trade in 
the Orient should be eagerly sought. 

But after that, what? How far has Lord Charles Beresford 
advanced the “ understanding” which he would like to see exist 
between the United States and Great Britain? I believe I am 
correct in saying that the cause has not been advanced an iota, and 
the hope of an Anglo-American understanding relating to China is 
as far removed as ever. Unfortunately, Lord Charles Beresford, 
in talking about an arrangement in which Great Britain, the 
United States, Germany, and Japan shall take part, forgets the 
cumbersome system of government existing in this country, which 
makes it impossible for arrangements, understandings, alliances, 
call it by whatever name you please, to be entered into as they are 
in Europe. Lord Charles Beresford proposes an international army 
or gendarmerie as a pledge of disinterestedness on the part of the 
four Powers, the United States being one. That would be im- 
possible, except by and with the advice and consent of Congress. 
The President has no more power to send a single soldier to China, 
except to protect American interests, than has Lord Charles him- 
self. If the United States is to take part in the preservation of 
China—to protect her from being ravaged by Russia on the one 
hand, or from falling to pieces through the- corruption of her 
officials on the other—Congress must'give its formal assent. Those 
of us who know American politics fairly well, who know American 
ideas and the American system, think they know only too well 
that, unless it becomes necessary to protect American lives and 
American commerce from annihilation, the members of Congress 
are not yet born who would consent to involve the country in a 
possible war with one of the European Powers over China, and 
that is what Lord Charles Beresford’s “ understanding” may lead 
to if pushed to its logical end. For the present, at least, Europe 
may regard the United States asa negligible quantity so far as 
China is concerned. : 

These are not mere speculative opinions of the writer. They 
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are statements founded on facts, and I believe they were impressed 
on Lord Charles Beresford when he was in this city. If confirma- 
tion is wanted, we find absolute corroboration in the recent attitude 
of the United States when Italy made her demand on China for 
the cession of San Mun Bay. “The United States,” says Secretary 
of State Hay, in terms, if not in exact phrase, “ views with uncon- 
cern the action of Italy. The United States did not protest when 
Germany acquired Kiao-Chau, and Russia Port Arthur, and Great 
Britain Wei-Hai-Wei; why, therefore, should we make any objection 
now because Italy also wants her share of the division of the 
spoils?” There was at one time some incorrect statements in the 
American Press, some of which were cabled to London, that 
the United States would act in concert with Great Britain in 
urging China to resist the Italian demand. To show that the 
Washington Government had no intention of mixing in Chinese 
politics, the Secretary of State gave out a statement to the Press 
in which he distinctly announced that the United States had no 
intention of reversing its traditional policy, and proposed to 
remain an unmoved spectator of events. This, I repeat, will 
continue to be the attitude of this Government, and in the making 


up of alliances the United States may be eliminated from the 
equation. 


The country appears to have gone mad over trusts—“ industrial 
combinations” is the polite euphemism used by the Republicans— 
and unless the fever is checked overwhelming financial disaster 
cannot be prevented. “Nearly everything the ordinary everyday 
citizen eats, drinks, or wears,” one paper says, “ is the output of 
some combination of interests which controls the market and 
regulates prices. The car on which he rides to and from his place 
of business is pretty sure to belong to an amalgamation of lines 
controlled by a single company, and the light and heat which he 
gets while at work in his office he has to pay a trust for.” Accord- 
ing to the figures furnished by one newspaper, the combined 
capitalization of the trusts now in existence is £750,903,600, and 
scarcely a day passes without announcement being made of the 
formation of from one to half a dozen new trusts, each with a 
capital of from £2,000,000 to £15,000,000. The £2,000,000 trust 
is nowadays regarded as an insignificant affair, a baby in the great 
family of trusts, and hardly worthy of serious attention ; £10,000,000 
is about the average figure. 

It is, perhaps, needless to observe that in every one of these 
combinations one-half of the so-called “ capital” is water for which 
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the public has to pay, not once, but several times over. In the 
first place, in organizing a trust it is customary to issue common 
and preferred stock, the preferred stock generally going to the 
firms entering the trust to pay for their factories, and the common 
stock being placed on the market, which the public is expected to 
buy. The dear old idiotic public, always baring its throat to the 
sacrificial knife, never learning experience, and always wonderfully 
surprised when it has been taken in by the same old game, does 
not disappoint the trust promoters. They buy trust stocks, and, 
having once bought them, they are caused no further concern 
about the safety of their investments. Actually they are 
“permanent,” so permanent that they never change owners after 
the first glamour is over and the second or third dividend has been 
paid. But in the creation of a trust, dividends to the public is the 
last thing thought of. In the rare cases where the trust pays 
dividends, it is the generous public who foot the bills, as the trust, 
controlling all competition, is able to exact a higher price fo rits 
product, a price sufficient to pay interest on plant worth actually 
£3,000,000, but watered up to £10,000,000. “The trusts expect to 
make money,” as the Baltimore Sun says, “ by restricting competi- 
tion, increasing prices, and reducing wages. Before the day of 
trusts competition could exist, even under high tariffs, between 
rival American manufacturers; but when the American manu- 
facturers in each line of industry are all gathered into one 
combine, competition is at an end, and the effect of the high tariff 
in producing monopolies is clearly seen. Under a low tariff this 
could not exist a day ; goods imported at low prices would check 
trust prices at their first advance. England, accordingly, is wholly 
free of trusts, having no tariff wall behind which they may be 
sheltered from competition. The probable effect of the present 
trust movement upon the doctrine of Protection and the Republican 
Party begins to be foreseen in interested}quarters.” 

Republican newspapers and Republican politicians see the 
political danger confronting them from the rapid increase of 
trusts. This extract from the Philadelphia Press, one of the most 
zealous upholders of the doctrine of Protection, whose editor is 
the present Postmaster-General, is extremely significant :— 

“The organization of vast corporations, heavily over-capitalized, 
which monopolize entire industries and whose avowed object is to 
exclude competition, must vitally alter public opinion and the 
demands of public policy on the protective duties imposed for the 
benefit of these industries. Protection assumes, as a fundamental 
principle, that a high duty will be accompanied by a free internal 
competition. . . . This competition will operate both to reduce 
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the price at which the article produced is sold by the manufac- 
turer, and increase that at which the manufacturer buys labour, 
because, both in selling his product and in hiring his hands, the 
manufacturer is competing with other protected industries. But 
if this competition is removed by the sale of all the plants in an 
industry to a giant corporation, neither object of the duty will be 
achieved. Prices will not be reduced and wages will not be main- 
tained. Under these conditions the inevitable step must be to 
apply competition from abroad by reducing the duty, removing it, 
or establishing special relations with some country able to supply 
free raw material or the finished product, or both.” 


No wonder the Republicans are alarmed; no wonder the 
Democrats look forward to making a war on trusts one of the 
great issues of the next Presidential campaign. That the Repub- 
licans see their peril it is only necessary to quote once more from 
the Philadelphia Press. “If the tin-plate trust,” says the Press, 
“advances the price of tin-plate, as it has begun to do, the duty on 
tin-plate will be put in the most serious peril. This duty was 
imposed to create a competitive domestic industry, not to enable 
a trust to earn money on a capital of 50,000,000 dols. So with the 
paper trust. . . . The International Paper Company has de- 
stroyed this domestic competition. It is imposing on all consumers 
of paper the burden of paying dividends on a capital of 
55,000,000 dols., when its plant could be replaced for 15,000,000 dols. 
The first step under these conditions ought to be to admit Cana- 
dian paper and paper-pulp free in the Treaty now under negotiation 
with Canada. If this does not give the needed competition, paper 
and paper-pulp should go on the free list, and foreign competition 
should replace the domestic competition destroyed by the paper 
trust.” 

Meanwhile, the whole country is engaged in one huge gamble. 
Never was the tide of speculation so high as it is at the present 
time; never (seemingly) was it so easy to pick up fortunes on the 
Stock Exchange or in bucket-shops as it is to-day. I shall not, I 
trust, be accused of uttering Cassandra-like prophecies if I caution 
your readers to exercise the nicest discrimination in their American 
investments for some months to come. That America is extremely 
prosperous at the present time cannot be gainsaid. Nearly a year 
ago I called attention to the good times in store for the United 
States, and predicted the great revival of trade which has since 
been experienced. Substantial conditions are as sound now as 
they ever were ; but the danger—and it is a danger no wise man 
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will minimize—comes from the American tendency to overdo 
things, and to create a ‘‘boom.” With millions invested in watered 
trust stocks there must come a day of reckoning, and what adds to 
the danger of the situation is that a boom in one direction spreads 
itself out in a hundred different ways, and gives birth to a hundred 
other booms equally as unsubstantial. The prices of all securities 
are extravagantly high, and as usual the future is being heavily 
discounted. The smallest set-back—a drought in the great corn 
or wheat belt, a trivial military reverse, or foreign political compli- 
cations, a sudden demand for gold, the collapse of one or two large 
financial institutions heavily loaded up with trust stocks, a revival 
of political agitation, in short, any one of half a hundred things— 
would cause the stock market to drop far quicker than it has 
required to reach its present altitude. 


During a residence of now more than twenty years in the United 
States, I can recall only two other instances when national interest 
was so much aroused over the illness of any man as in the case of 
Rudyard Kipling, and then a President and an ex-President lay 
dying. We must go back to 1881, when for many weeks Garfield 
made his heroic struggle against death, or to 1885, when Grant, the 
conqueror, at last yielded to the greatest of all conquerors, to find 
a parallel. It is remarkable how widespread this interest was, how 
the lowest as well as the highest lingered at the poet’s bedside. 
It was not alone readers, and what are generally termed “literary 
people,” who were interested, but men whom one would think had 
never heard of Kipling—car-drivers, trainmen, policemen, and 
others of the same station, as well as school children, were keenly 
anxious to be told the latest bulletin, and were fervent in their ex- 
pressions during the darkest days that his life might be spared to 
do still greater work. Hundreds of newspaper clippings from all 
over the Union have been sent to me, but perhaps the New York 
Sun expresses the general feeling better and in fewer words than 
any other newspaper when it says : 

“We cannot speak for England, but we think we can speak for 
America in saying that there is no living man out of office for 
whom an entire community, doctors, merchants, lawyers, sailors, 
soldiers, policemen, firemen and elevator boys, loafers and labourers, 
of all ages, sizes, kinds, and circumstances, would have felt the 
personal anxiety and concern excited in this country by the illness 
of Rudyard Kipling. The satisfaction at the prospect of Kipling’s 
recovery is, therefore, intense and general. Enviable indeed is the 
man of whom this can be said.” 
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I cannot but think some of this interest is due to the fact that 
Kipling of all writers of the day is the great expounder of Empire, 
and that strikes a responsive chord in the average American just 
now. Perhaps a year ago had Kipling been wrestling with death 
there would have been a smaller out-pouring of sympathy ; to-day 
America is not only closer to the Mother Country than she ever 
has been before, but she has a juster appreciation of what England 
has done for the progress and civilization of the world, and she 
acknowledges that in the development of Empire and in dealing 
with the problems confronting her she must pattern after Eng- 
land’s example. 

Mr. Kipling and his family were largely the victims of New 
York’s corrupt and inefficient Tammany administration. February 
is usually the worst time of the year in which to visit New York, 
and the Kiplings were unfortunate enough to arrive in the worst 
February<in many years, a tremendous snow-storm being followed 
by a remarkable thaw, exactly the conditions to produce pneu- 
monia, especially to persons not accustomed to such rapid climatic 
changes. Instead of removing the snow and slush, Tammany’s 
street-cleaning comunissioner allowed it to encumber the streets, 
each pile a focus for disease-breeding germs. Figures issued. by 
the New York Board of Health show the frightful cost of this 
neglect. The deaths for January this year were 2,800 more than 
for the same month the year before. The record for February is 
not yet available, but the statistics are likely to be even worse. 

Kipling’s illness presents a rather curious coincidence. It was 
due partly to the absence of the man who a few days before he 
was striken down Kipling characterized as the one great poetic 
hero of the Spanish war—Colonel Waring. In the last municipal 
government, when the Republicans were in control, Colonel Waring 
was appointed street-cleaning commissioner. Colonel Waring, 
strange as it may sound to people who know of the corruption 
surrounding all New York municipal appointments, was not only 
an honest man, but a civil engineer of high professional attain- 
ments who had devoted years to the study of sanitation. Under 
his administration the streets of New York were cleaned as they 
had never been before, the taxpayers’ money was judiciously and 
economically spent, and when snow fell it was speedily removed. 
When the Republicans went out and Tammany came in, Colonel 
Waring was displaced to make room for a Tammany politician 
who had to be provided with a job. After the treaty of peace 
with Spain, Colonel Waring was requested by President McKinley 
to go to Havana and report on the measures necessary to clean 
the city and drive out yellow fever. In his usual thorough 
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manner he made an exhaustive study of the problem presented, 
drew up his report and returned to New York only to die a few 
days after landing of yellow fever contracted in Havana. When 
Kipling was asked about the war, he said America had totally 
ignored the great hero of the war, the incident which was more 
full of poetry than all else put together, Waring’s going to Havana 
to plan for the extermination of yellow fever, and then coming 
home only to die of it. 


A. Maurice Low. 


KING ALFRED. 


{A discourse delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday evening, 
March 3rd, 1899,] 
THE position of King Alfred* in English history, one might almost 
say in European history, is unique. He is the first commanding 
figure in the roll of English princes after the Saxon conquest of 
South Britain, and after a thousand years there is still none 
greater. Other kings and statesmen have worked on a larger 
scale, with more powerful instruments, and for more brilliant im- 
mediate results. But none has wrought more strenuously or more 
successfully with the means at his command. Others, such as 
Henry IL., have left the record of lives as full of activity and public 
zeal; others again, like Simon de Montfort and Edward I, have 
worked long and valiantly for aims which on the whole were noble, 
with judgment which on the whole was wise, and by means which, 
if not always or altogether laudable in themselves, were no worse 
or indeed better than those in common use and allowance at the 
time. But very few, if any, have remained so free as Alfred from 
any kind of censure, or. have actually stood higher and not lower 
in the esteem of later generations as their circumstances came to 
be more fully understood. This can be said of Alfred, and said 
without reserve. A blameless life, if we mean thereby a life not 
chargeable with definite wrongs or vices, or with culpable incom- 
petence, is not necessarily a matter for great praise in a private 
citizen. Often it imports little more than the absence of tempta- 
tion ; sometimes nothing better than other men’s usual ignorance 
of his intimate character and relations. It may even be the result 
of an unworthy shrinking from difficult or dangerous tasks which 
might have brought great temptations but also great occasions, 
and in this case it may deserve only the faintest degree of external 


* The contemporary form “ Alfred” is preserved even in Asser’s Latin. Our 
modern literary form gives the correct pronunciation to modern readers, and I see 
no reason for departing from it; though, if English spelling is ever reformed, we 
certainly ought to restore the Anglo-Saxon notation “e” for our peculiar short 
vowel, and also band % for the two distinct sounds expressed by ‘‘th.” On the other 
hand, I preserve Athelwulf, &c,, beeause those names have no accepted forms iti 
modern English. 
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approbation, or rather should be ranked with the deceitful so-called 
good works which have the nature of sin. But to live, work, and 
fight in the full light of day, a ruler and leader of men, to dare 
greatly for great ends, and accomplish them ; and with all this to 
leave a fame so clear that no man dares lift a voice against it: this 
is not only good and of laudable example, but an evident mark ot 
greatness. And this is how it stands with our King Alfred. He 
was tried in many ways and failed in none. He was neither a 
mere exemplar of negative virtues like Edward the Confessor, nor 
a speculative reformer with inopportune good intentions. Many 
things came to his hand to do, and every one of them was well 
done. He is not chargeable, so far as we know, with any one 
serious error of judgment. It is true that both the military and 
the political details of the time are in many ways obscure to us; 
and it is certain that Alfred had to suffer one great reverse. But 
if there had been any ground for supposing that want of any 
possible precaution on the King’s part contributed to it, we may 
be sure that some record or tradition of it would be preserved. 
Even the best of rulers must make some enemies if he does his 
duty without fear. Alfred’s enemies could find nothing to say 
against him, or, at the very least, nothing that was plausible 
enough to be remembered. We can have no stronger proof that 
there was really nothing of the kind to be said. 

The bare chronicle and abridgment of King Alfred’s deeds is 
much, but to see them in their full greatness we must try to realize 
in what manner of world a King of the West-Saxons had to reign 
in the ninth century. It was a world of hardship and peril ; not 
occasional, but constant, such as had not been known in a great 
part of Europe within historical times. The old order of the 
Roman Empire had broken up. The new order of medizval 
Christendom—itself to be swept away in the convulsions of religious 
wars when its work was done—was not yet come to the birth, and 
the new invasions of the heathen Northmen threatened to bring 
a worse chaos than the first. Only the Church, with such rem- 
nants of Roman political and official tradition as it had been able 
to preserve, was a stable power making for civilization, and saving 
learning from total extinction. Hobbes’s great epigram on the 
Papacy—‘ the ghost of the deceased Roman Empire sitting crowned 
upon the grave thereof”—is not fairly applicable to the early 
medieval Church, which was really preserving the remnant of life 
till better times. The best that can be said on the whole for the 
Dark Ages, as they are commonly and justly called, is that there 
was still some light in the Church. But Hobbes’s equally well- 
known description of what “is consequent to a time of war, where 
every man is enemy to every man,” might be taken for a not 
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highly exaggerated description of the Dark Ages at their 
worst :— 


**In such condition, there is no place for industry, because the fruit thereof is 
uncertain, and consequently no culture of the earth ; no navigation, nor use of 
the commodities that may be imported by sea ; no commodious building; no 
instruments of moving, and removing, such things as require much force ; no 
knowledge of the face of the earth ; no account of time; no arts ; no letters; no 
society ; and, which is worst of all, continual fear and danger of violent death ; 
and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 


England was still parcelled out into several kingdoms, whose 
dynastic intrigues and mutual jealousies blinded their rulers to the 
common danger already growing upon them from the Northmen. 
Some of these kingdoms had come out of heathendom at a time not 
very far back. Two hundred years before Alfred’s birth the most 
powerful prince in Britain was a heathen, Penda of Mercia. This 
was, indeed, half a century after Augustine’s mission to Kent. 
But Augustine’s work had not run smooth, and the final triumph 
of Christianity came from the North. It was late in the seventh 
century when the Church was definitely established in England, 
mainly by the work of Theodore of Tarsus, under the supremacy 
of Rome. 

Little more than a hundred years passed when the new civiliza- 
tion of England was surrounded by fresh heathen enemies. In 
the second quarter of the ninth century a great Viking expedition, 
which had been preceded by sundry smaller and inconclusive raids, 
conquered all the northern part of Ireland. The Northmen could 
not, indeed, retain a permanent hold on more than the maritime 
stations of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick. But their power 
resting on these bases of operation was formidable for more than 
two centuries.* About the middle of the same century—soon 
after King Alfred’s birth—there began systematic attacks on the 
coasts of Western Europe, which continued through a generation 
of alarm and disaster. The Vikings were settled at the mouths of 
the Rhine and the Scheldt; they harried the lands of the Seine 
and the Loire, and—until Alfred ordered things better—had full 
command of the Channel and the North Sea. Warning had not 
been wanting, for successive raids, apparently in considerable force 
(834-837), were repulsed by Alfred’s grandfather, Egberht of 
Wessex. But, in Alfred’s infancy, the Danes began to settle down 
for winter quarters in England. In 851 London was ruined; in 
860—when Alfred was old enough to hear and understand the 
tale—Winchester was plundered. thelwulf, Alfred’s father, was 


* Keary, The Vikings it Western Christendom, c. vi. Even after the Norman 
Conquest, a Danish fleet from Ireland did much damage on the South Devon 
coast, whieh is not only recorded but estimated in Domesday Book, 
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a well-meaning but feeble prince, it seems, a kind of pious founder 
born out of due time. He yave his thoughts to enlarging his 
offerings to the Church when the question was whether the Danes 
would leave any gifts for the King to offer, or any churches to 
receive them, and he talked of remitting dues when the kingdom 
needed all its resources in men and wealth. At best those resources 
were barely adequate for the need. Population was scattered ; 
great parts of the country were still covered with uncleared forests ; 
communication by land was so slow and precarious that the rude 
navigation of those days was better wherever it was possible; the 
warlike habits of the old English invaders were forgotten ; there 
was little skill and less discipline, and every kind of authority was 
weak. The Danish foemen, compact, mobile, seafaring, expert in 
the wars by which they lived, and trained by necessity to obey 
their chiefs at least in the day of battle, had the advantage at all 
points. It was Alfred’s task to redress the balance—a task demand- 
ing both genius and perseverance. 

In such a world, in the year 849, as we are told,* Alfred was 
born, the youngest son of his father thelwulf. In his boyhood 
he was sent to Rome in great state, and some ceremony took place 
which was afterwards magnified into the Pope having anointed 
him as King. As Alfred’s claim to succeed his father in Wessex 
was then quite remote according to any known rule or custom, this 


cannot be accepted in its obvious meaning. Perhaps .£thelwulf 
meant him to be an under-king. The official Roman account was 
that Alfred was invested with the marks of Consular rank. He 
may have been confirmed by the Pope at the same time. How- 
ever this may be, Alfred was at Rome in 853, and again, this time 
with his father, in 855. thelwulf’s choice of a season when the 
Danes had been wintering in force at Sheppey to make a pilgrimage 


* The difficulties arising from Alfred’s mission to Rome as a young child, and 
from the apparent want of a suitable date for the circumstantial story of his 
learning to read, are well known to students of the period. They have led on the 
one hand to doubts as to the life by Asser being genuine. The text as we have it 
is certainly not in the best condition, and there may be dislocations as well as 
corruptions ; but the objections to any hypothesis of forgery are greater than 
any relief that it would give. On the other hand, there is a strong temptation 
to suppose a mistake of seven years in the date of Alfred’s birth. If he were born 
in 842, the incidents would fall in very well. The Bishop of Oxford felt the 
temptation some years ago (Pref. vo William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, ii. 
xli.), but resisted it; Sir James Ramsay (Foundations of England, i,, 247) has 
yielded toit. Asser’s existing text makes various inconsistent statements, and so 
far we might pick and choose. But the Parker MS. of the Chronicle—representing 
@ statement probably authorized by Alfred himself—says that Alfred was twenty- 
three years old when he came to the throne, thus confirming the date given at the 
opening of Asser’s narrative. The same reading is found in another early frag: 
ment. I do not see how this can be got over without suppositions which, ae 
much as that of forgery, would he a remedy more Vielent than the dirrase; 
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to Rome seems to do more credit to his piety than to his 
judgment.* 

The incident, many times retold, which illustrates Alfred’s early 
love of learning seems to come between these two journeys; there 
is some mistake or confusiont which prevents us from being sure 
of the date, but the tale can hardly be a fiction. Alfred’s 
memory was good, and he was fond of getting English ballads by 
heart, but he had no regular lessons in his early youth, as indeed 
few laymen then had. One day his mother was showing her sons 
a book of English verse—a MS. probably containing only a few 
short poems, or even one—and offered the book as a gift to the 
boy who would first learn its contents. Alfred was attracted by 
the ornamented initial letter of the MS., and, though the youngest, 
was the first to say, “Do you really mean that the book is for the 
one who can soonest understand and repeat it to you?” On 
being assured it was so, Alfred carried off the book to a teacher, 
learnt the poem—perhaps also learnt to read the words, but this is 
uncertaint—and could say it to his mother when he brought the 
book to her again. It is a pretty story, but tells us nothing about 
the later progress or extent of Alfred’s learning. The many duties 
and distractions of the King’s office left him but little time to 
pursue letters for himself, though he did much to make them 
accessible to others ; much less, certainly, than he wished for. He 
preferred, it seems, to have someone to read to him if possible; 
but this may be intended only of Latin.§ There is nothing, so far 
as I know, to show that he could write with ease, or wrote much. 
He may have been but little better as a penman than Charles the 
Great. He learnt Latin, probably from Asser, in the iater and more 
settled part of his reign; but he cannot have known it like a 
trained clerk. Our present Sovereign Lady, acting quite in the 
spirit of her great ancestor, is said to have attained a competent 
mastery of Hindustani. But Latin, apart from the difference of 

'* Sir James Ramsay, i., 234. 

+ Asser, or an early copyist, is more likely to have blundered in dates than to 
have spoken of Judith, Aithelwulf’s second wife, who was hardly older than 
Alfred’s elder brothers, as Alfred’s mother. Mater sua does not mean stepmother 
in Latin of anyage. Neither can we, in my opinion, believe that Osburh, Alfred's 
own iother, was repudiated : see below, p. 235. 

t Magistrum adiit et legit does not, in the Latin of the time, necessarily imply 
that the learner read the text himself. Or he may have learnt to follow those 
particular words as one learns to recognize a few words in a foreign tongue or 
character. 

§ Asser’s statements are quite inconsistent with Alfred having ever been a 
perfect orready scholar. Unluckily the passage which ought to contain the most 
decisive information is so corrupt as to give no certain sense. It tells us that 
Alfred was always sorry for not being able to do more, but it is mere guesswork 


whether the point of his grievance was never havirg had time to learn to read 
properly, or only not having enongh time for reading. 
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alphabet, is a much harder language than Hindustani, and the 
Queen, though her life is busy enough, is not called upon to 
administer all her departments and command her frontier expedi- 
tions in person. Let us imagine what chance a modern Prime 
Minister would have of learning Arabic or Russian during his 
tenure of office. In the translations of Latin books which bear 
Alfred’s name, the English was, no doubt, largely dictated by him ; 
but, as I read his preface to the earliest of them,* he did not trust 
himself alone with the Latin. He got the sense—a “construe,” in 
fact—from his learned men, and then put it into such English as 
he chose himself. Even if his own knowledge could have sufficed 
for the whole of the translator’s business, his leisure would not. 
We may believe that the king could follow the work of his bishops 
and priests with intelligence; but it would be absurd to think of 
him as a scholar like Henry II, who could not only read but 
criticize Latin charters. On the other hand, the copious English 
additions, often characteristic, were beyond question made by 
Alfred’s personal direction, and they may well be in his very 
words.+ 

These details make no difference whatever to the greatness of the 
man. It matters comparatively little whether Alfred knew more or 
less Latin, or recovered more or fewer square miles of territory in his 
lifetime. What does matter is that he rescued the very existence 
of English civilization from imminent danger, that he left after 
his day an England in which learning could take firm root, and an 
English nation so knit together that when, only a few generations 
later, Danish kings did come to reign here, they had to reign and 
govern not as Danes but as Englishmen. It is hardly needful to 
add that a mere cloistered scholar could not have done Alfred’s 
work. His campaigns are evidence enough that he could be 
a man of his hands; but we are expressly told that he was a 
great hunter. 

On the way back from Rome, in the summer of 856, Alfred and his 
father spent some time at Worms at the court of the Frankish King 
Charles the Bald. Ever since Charles the Great’s time there had been 
friendly relations between the West-Saxon Kings and the Frankish 
court, the most polished{ in Western Europe,so that this was quite a 
natural stage in Alfred’s education. Here he saw the leading states- 
men andscholarsof the day,such as Grimbald of Old Saxony andJohn 
the Scot, the most brilliant of the early Schoolmen and first in the 


* Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis, 

t The translation of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History is now ascertained to be 
Anglian, not West-Saxon, in its language. This appears to exclude, s to that 
work, Alfred’s personal authorship. 

¢ Such terms are, of course, relative as applied to the Dark Ages, 
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line of illustrious Irish divines and philosophers. Grimbald cer- 
tainly, John the Scot probably,* came to Alfred in England later. 
Ethelwulf took this occasion to marry as his second wifet Charles’ 
daughter Judith, a girl only twelve years old. Historians have 
spoken harshly of her, forgetting, I think, that at this time and for 
several years afterwards she can have had no free choice of her 
own. Charles the Bald was an arbitrary father even according to 
medieval notions of parental power.t When Judith did ultimately 
get a husband of her own choice, Baldwin of Flanders, she seems 
to have had no more adventures. Her son married a daughter of 
Alfred’s, and was an ancestor of William the Conqueror’s wife, and 
thus Alfred is among the lineal ancestors of the Kings of England 
since the Conquest. It would be curious to know how Alfred liked 
finding so young a stepmother crowned as his father’s queen, but 
we have no information whatever about their personal relations. 
There is no doubt that Alfred’s elder brothers did not like it at all. 
After Ethelwulf’s death Judith married—to the scandal of all good 
Christian men, and according to the ancient custom of the 
heathen Saxons§—his eldest surviving son Aithelbald, whether 
willingly or not we do not know. She left England at his death 
in 860. 

There must have been supposed grounds of policy for Athel- 
wulf’s marriage with Judith, but the immediate effect was a_risk 
of civil war at home, which A‘thelwulf avoided only by sub- 
ordinating himself to his son Aithelbald. This Aithelbald, seem- 
ingly a masterful and violent man, continued to reign over Wessex 
for two years after his father’s death; he died in 860, and was 
succeeded by his brother “thelberht, who had already been under- 
king of Kent. In thelberht’s time the Danes took Winchester. 
The next brother, thelred, followed him as king in 866. 

Alfred was now a man, and fit to take his part in war and 
counsel. The course of events had brought him very near the 
throne. Just at this time the Danes—men of Denmark, not 
merely Northmen—established themselves in East Anglia, and 
made themselves masters of Northumbria. In 868 thelred and 
Alfred helped the Mercians to drive an invading Danish host back 
upon its base at Nottingham. There the Danes could defy an 

* See Mr. Poole’s article “Scotus” in Dict. Nat. Biog. 

+ -Ethelwulf was not, as sometimes represented, an old man ; he was probably be- 
tween forty and fifty. Some historians suppose that Alfred’s mother Osburh must 
have been alive, and therefore that Ethelwulf repudiated her: see Freeman’s article 
** £lfred” in Dict. Nat. Biog. As a conjectural remedy for chronological con- 
fusion, this seems much too desperate. The thing is not impossible, but it seems 
incredible, if it were so, that neither Asser nor any other chronicler should men- 
tion it. 

t Keary, Vikings, p. 368. 

§ Kemble, Saxons in England, i. 407. 
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enemy who knew nothing of fortification or siege works. English- 
men had—not for the last time—failed to follow the progress 
made in the art of war on the Continent. Peace was made, 
apparently without any terms of indemnity or security. In 
that same year Alfred married; we have no particular account 
of his wife Ealhswith, but we know that she was the mother of 
wise and valiant children. Meanwhile, we read of famine and sick- 
ness in Wessex. Next year the Danes rode—for great part of 
them were now mounted—to York; the year after they were at 
Thetford, and overcame and slew Edmund King of the East Angles, 
whose death won him a long posthumous life of glory as a martyr 
and saint.* Another movable army made spoil of Croyland, 
Peterborough, and Ely. 

In 871 came the attack on Wessex, which Aithelred and Alfred 
must have been expecting. Early in the year the Danes seized 
the stronghold of Reading, sent out plundering parties, and fortified 
themselves by running an earthwork across from the Thames to the 
Kennet. A foraging detachment was defeated at Englefield, a few 
miles to the south-west. A few days aferwards /ithelred and 
Alfred came up with the full muster of Wessex, and prepared to 
sit down before the Danish fort. They cut off or drove in any 
stragglers left in the open, but had no other success. A furious 
sortie of the Danes drove back the English after a hard-fought 
combat. thelwulf, the earldorman of Berkshire, who had won 
the little fight of a few days before, was among the slain. 

The events of the next few days are obscure.t But, whatever 
had been happening in the meantime, after those days we find 
both sides, apparently in something like equal force, and the 
English in good order, on the part of the Berkshire Downs called 
Ashdown, overlooking Wantage or perhaps Moulsford. The 
Danes, under two leaders of kingly rank and many earls, were on 
higher ground; they formed in two divisions, the kings leading 
one halft and the earls the other. The English made their 
dispositions to meet them with a similar front, thelred against 
the kings and Alfred against the earls. It was to be a battle of 
hand-to-hand shock, the shield-wall of either line backed by a 
dense mass of men. Standing still on lower ground to receive 


* What was it that made St. Edmund a popular hero, demanding, so to speak, 
prompt beatification? One suspects something amounting to deliberate self- 
sacrifice, for what immediate purpose is unknown. 

+t The earliest authorities give no details, and those given by later writers are 
improbable. If the English had retreated upon Windsor, they could surely not 
have been in force at Ashdown within four days. The battle was somewhere on 
the Ridgeway, but the spot cannot be fixed. Probably it was towards the 
eastern end, The White Horse proves nothing. 

+ Asser’s * mediam purtem” = “ dimidium,” like Vr, mi-, It. mezzo. 
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the enemy’s charge was an obvious disadvantage. The heathen 
were moving, but King Athelred was hearing mass in his tent, and 
would not let the office be interrupted. Alfred was at his post, 
and took on himself to order a counter-attack by the whole 
English power,* without waiting for his brother. He led his men 
“as it were a wild boar,” says Asser, perhaps echoing some song 
made in the camp. There was a stubborn fight, which raged 
mainly round a certain stunted thorn tree: the tree was shown to 
Asser when he visited the ground. The Danes gave way at last 
and fled with heavy losses, a king and five earls, and an unknown 
number of lesser men; and the English pursued through the 
night and all the next day. What was left of the Danish host 
took refuge in the fort at Reading. Tradition preserved the 
memory of the fight as the greatest slaughter known since the 
Saxon invasion of Britain. Yet the power of the Danes was 
checked, not broken. Fighting went on all the year, once as far 
to the west as Wilton,t and Asser counts eight battles in the year 
besides untold skirmishes and onfalls. When the English had the 
better, which they had not always, they still lost more than they 
could afford. The Danes had, no doubt, as many losses, or more, 
but they were reinforced from over sea. Meanwhile, Aithelred 
had died soon after Eastertide—possibly of wounds, possibly of 
sickness contracted in the campaign, but we know nothing of the 
cause. Alfred reigned alone over the whole of the southern 
kingdom. Long recognized, it is said, as the ablest of Athelwulfs 
sons, he now came to the height of opportunity, responsibility, 
and—as no distant time was to show—of trial. 

His first act of policy was to make peace with the Danes, on the 
terms of Wessex being evacuated. We do not know whether 
money passed or not; it may be that these Danes already found, 
as their successors did some years later, that there were more hard 
knocks than shillings to be got from Alfred’s men.t But I fear 
the probability is the other way. 

Wessex was not attacked again for a few years, The Danes 
completed at leisure their work of ruining the northern and eastern 
counties, formerly the centre of Anglo-Saxon civilization. In 872 
their headquarters were at London. After being bought off by the 
Mercians for two years they subdued Mercia in 874. Leicester, 
Nottingham, Derby, Stamford, Lincoln—afterwards known as the 

* So I read Asser. There would be nothing so remarkable if he had moved 
only his own division. Asser ascribes the victory as much to Aithelred’s piety as 
to Alfred’s valour. 

t+ It is said that Alfred could not be at this battle, where the English were 
defeated. 


+ Keary, Vikings, p. 414. Neither Mr. Keary nor Sir James Ramsay doubts 
that Alfred had to pay the Danes this time. 
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Five Boroughs—were now Danish towns. In 875, starting from 
Repton, which had been their winter quarters, one column marched 
upon Northumbria, while another, with Guthrum—a name to be 
remembered—as one of their kings, made for Cambridge. From 
this time dates the Danish settlement in North-Eastern England, 
marked by the Scandinavian ending of place-names in by, and 
others as characteristic though less frequent. Meanwhile Alfred 
had put some ships in fighting order, met six or seven heathen 
ships,* and took one of them. 

In 876 the host from Cambridge gained the coast, it seems 
unobserved, and sailed round into the Channel and to Poole. 
Thence they established themselves at Wareham in Dorsetshire, 
in an almost impregnable position. But Alfred was soon on the 
spot in such force as to be able to treat on better terms than 
before. This time the Danes undertook to quit Wessex forthwith, 
gave hostages at Alfred’s discretion, and swore by their most bind- 
ing oath, the holy bracelet, as well as on Christian relics. But the 
treaty was never kept, for a large part of the army made a dash 
for Exeter, and wintered there, and sent out an expedition to 
Mercia the next summer.+ ’ 

In the course of 877 Alfred raised a fleet, and manned it with 
foreign adventurers, to stop the constant reinforcements which 
came to the Danes. At the same time he sat down before Exeter. 
A great Danish fleet, a hundred and twenty sail, weakened by 
storms and foul weather, fell in with Alfred’s ships and was de- 
stroyed off Swanage. But such were the enemy’s numbers on 
land that this had no general effect. The Danes left Exeter for 
Gloucester, and then seized Chippenham in Wiltshire by surprise, 
having made a forced march in mid-winter, soon after Christmas. 
Here they may have been reinforced from Mercia, now in complete 
subjection to them. About this time an independent expedition 
was completely routed on the North Devon coast ; the place seems 
to be Kenwith, near Bideford. This victory again, though to all 
seeming brilliant, was merely local. The main army of the 
heathen was in as great strength as ever, and met with no serious 


* This squadron may or may not have belonged to the Danes in England. It 
may well have come from Ireland. Asser’s way of talking about seafaring mat- 
ters reminds one of -Munro’s humorous vituperation of Lachmann as a Berliner 
landlubber on a question about Catullus’s yacht. The good Welsh bishop meant 
well, but he does write like a landlubber—entirely suppressing the voyage round 
to Poole, for instance, in the next following incident. 

t It is not clear whether this was downright perfidy or only sharp practice, 
Exeter might still seem West-Welsh rather than West-Saxon to those whose 
interest it was to think so, The whole story of these two years is meagre and 
confused, Asser seems to say that there was a treacherous slaughter at 
Wareham, 
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resistance inland. Apparently the English power in the heart of 
Wessex was exhausted for the time. This collapse after a cain- 
paign in which the English on the whole had the best of it remains 
somewhat obscure ; but there is no doubt that it was so. 
Whatever the exact course of events may have been, the Danes 
were masters of the best part of Wessex in the early part of 878. 
Alfred was driven to abandon open war for a season, and fall back 
with a small personal following into the marshes of Somersetshire. 
To this time belongs the famous tale of Alfred burning the loaves 
in the neatherd’s cottage. It does not rest on the best authority, 
but there is nothing incredible in it, and there is no obvious motive 
for invention. It does not require us to suppose that Alfred was 
in hiding, or flying for his life, only that he was for a short time 
alone in a house where the good wife did not know him by sight. 
This might be accounted for in various ways—a surprise visit to 
outposts, for example. But the story of the King going to the 
Danish camp disguised as a harper is absurd. In the genuine 
account, as Freeman well says, there “is no forsaking and no 
hiding; A‘lfred is reduced to extreme distress, but he never lays 
down his arms.” After Easter, however, Alfred entrenched him- 
self at Athelney, an eyot (as the name denotes) in the fenland at 
the junction of the Parret and the Tone. Here the well-known 
“ Alfred jewel,’ now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, was 
found ; but perhaps it is due to Alfred’s later establishment of a 
monastery, of which we have not room to speak, rather than to his 
encampment. In May the King was able to summon the levies ot 
Somerset, Wilts, and Hampshire—these last a mere remnant—to 
meet him on the eastern border of Selwood Forest, near Warmin- 
ster. Within three days the English had occupied the hills above 
Ethandun, now called Heddington,* on the downs towards Chippen- 
ham, there faced the Danes, completely defeated them, and shut 
them up in their entrenched camp. After being beleaguered a 
fortnight, the Danes, cut off from all help of their kinsfolk, and 
pressed by cold and hunger, came to terms. At last the terms 
give clear evidence of an English victory. Not only the Danes 
were to retire to their possessions in East Anglia—for there was 
no chance of reconquest in that quarter—but Guthrum, their 
King, and his followers were to receive baptism. That is, they 
pledged themselves to live side by side with the English as peace- 
able and law-abiding neighbours. It was as if in India, nine 
centuries later, a Mahratta horde, after a series of battles with the 
Mogul power, should have submitted to become Moslems. The 


* I take it as the more likely view that Alfred seized a commanding posi- 


tion, and forced the Danes to attack at a disadvantage. Details are wholly 
wanting. 
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treaty was not a surrender to Alfred on the Danish part, but it was 
a frank recognition that they could not deal with Wessex as they 
had dealt with Mercia. Nay more, a good part of Mercia itself 
was won back. The boundary between the English land and that 
of the Danes, the “Danelaw” as it was afterwards called, was 
drawn up the Thames, up the Lea from its junction with the 
Thames, then to Bedford, then up the Ouse to Watling Street (the 
great Roman road), and by Watling Street to Chester.* English 
and Danish men of corresponding rank were to be counted of 
equal worth for the purposes of wergild and compensations. 

This time the covenant was well kept. Guthrum and thirty of 
his chief men duly caine to be baptized, and he took the name of 
Ethelstan. The ceremony of “chrism-loosing ” and the attendant 
festivities were completed at Wedmore. Still it was two years 
before the Danes were fairly back in East Anglia. It was no 
longer the march of a flying column, but a deliberate migration of 
settlers, carried out with only such delays as were natural. At 
length it was all done, and men could now, for the first time for 
many years, honestly say that there was good peace in Wessex. 

Not that Alfred had done with wars. More fighting was to come 
in later years, even hard fighting, and at least one breach of the 
treaty of Wedmore. But these were no longer fights for the life of 
the kingdom. ‘hat was assured when the East Anglian Danes 
became a defined and recognized State, owning that the King of 
the West-Saxons wielded, in some sort, a paramount power. I 
purposely use vague terms; there could be no talk in England, 
at this time, of definite feudal relations or commendation ; nor is 
it clear that Alfred could have enforced any formal submission. 
The later campaigns of Alfred’s reign were not critical; they are 
interesting partly as showing how much he had improved his 
military dispositions, partly as indications of the still unabated 
power of the Northmen on the Continent. These renewed incur- 
sions were really in the nature of overflows to the English coast 
from far greater storm-waves, the last of the plundering and 
desolating raids of the old Viking type, which now had their 
centres in Northern France and the Rhineland. So far as the 
present sketch is concerned, these episodes may be passed over 
with a rapid survey. 

In 884 a division from the Danish host in France besieged 
Rochester, but was driven off, leaving many slaves and horses; 
they had brought their own horses from the mainland. They 
must have received aid from East Anglia, for Alfred sent a fleet to 


* The text we have represents a later confirmation. It is possible that the 
terms of 878 were not so favourable to the English. Green, Conquest of 
England, 151. 
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make reprisals on the east coast; his sailors captured thirteen 
Danish ships at the mouth of the Stour (that is, hard by the 
modern Harwich),* but were afterwards beaten by a fresh squadron. 
On the whole, Alfred was able to reassert his supremacy, as we shall 
presently see. In 892 the Vikings, who had been signally defeated 
in Flanders, turned to England; one fleet fell on the south coast 
and made Appledore their quarters,t another went up the Thames 
under Hesten or Hasting, a renowned freebooter, and held Milton 
near Sheppey. Now followed three seasons of fighting up and 
down the country; but this time Alfred commanded the powers 
not only of Wessex, but of Mercia outside the Danelaw, and even 
a North Welsh contingent joined him. Alfred’s son, Edward, after- 
wards his worthy successor, won his spurs (to use the phrase of 
chivalry before its due time) by checking the host from Appledore 
at Farnham in Surrey. Then the East Anglian Danes became in- 
volved in the strife; a Northumbrian fleet came against Exeter ; 
there were many fights and a leaguer on the Severn. We hear of 
Hasting after this at Chester,t in Wales, and on the Lea. In 896 both 
sides had suffered much, but the Danes more. They found that on 
the whole nothing was to be gained in England, and dispersed. Some 
of them remained as settlers in the Danelaw, while others sought 
adventures in France. Nothing is recorded of any formal peace- 
making ; probably there was no permanent ruler to make a treaty 
with. Meanwhile Alfred had built ships of a new design, and 
larger than the Danish galleys, to keep the peace of the southern 
coast. Their power was gained at the expense of handiness, at 
. least it seems so from the only account we have of their behaviour 
in action, when the King’s new ships grounded with the ebb tide 
and could not get off with the flood in time to pursue the lighter 
and nimbler Danes. Two Danish vessels, however, were cast 
ashore and their crews sent to Alfred. He had them hanged as 
pirates, which no doubt they were. We may assume that all pre- 
tence of regular warfare was at an end, even if these rovers had 
been under any command at all. This is the only act of severity 
recorded of Alfred in the whole of his reign, and if appears to have 
been justified both in strict right and in policy. 

The vastly increased efficiency of Alfred’s forces in these latter 


* Assuming that the East Anglian and not the Kentish Stour is meant by the 
chronicler, which seems on the whole the more likely view. 

+ This Appledore lies in Kent to the west of Romney Marsh, not far from the 
borders of Sussex. 

+ The deiails are to be elucidated, if at all, only by a special student of the 
medieval art of war. The chronicles expect us to believe that Hasting made his 
way across from the Severn valley to his ships in Essex, and then back again 
across Mercia to Chester. For the dates I follow the received correction of the 
chronicle years. 
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campaigns is our best measure of his military reforms. Our direct 
accounts of them are not so clear as might be desired. But this 
much is certain, that he found mere tribal levies, which could be 
kept together only for a short time, and were useless for distant 
or prolonged operations, and left a system in which there were dis- 
tinct provisions for a field army, garrisons, and reserve. His per- 
sonal staff and retinue (in which military and civil functions were 
no doubt combined) were also divided into three sections, which 
took the duty in turns, month by month.* 

We now return toa memorable deed of Alfred’s, which we passed 
over in its order of time rather than interpolate it among purely 
military incidents. London, it will be remembered, had been plun- 
dered and wasted by the Danes in the middle of the century. 
In 886, the year in which Paris was besieged and nearly taken by 
the Vikings, and they departed at last rather as victors than as 
vanquished, Alfred, now free for works of peace, turned his 
thoughts to London. “ He restored it with all honour, and caused 
men to dwell therein, and gave it in charge to his son-in-law, 
Athelred, Earl of Mercia: and to him, as their King, all the Angles 
and Saxons who had been scattered abroad or had been led captive 
by the heathen freely betook themselves and put themselves under 
his lordship”; that is, the scattered English of the northern 
. and eastern parts came and settled in London, now sure of Alfred’s 
protection. Alfred could have no conception of what London 
was to be even in later medieval times. None the less this was a 
master-stroke of policy. London, the first of Mercian cities, thus 
restored_to her old estate, was a sign for all men of the new power 
of Wessex, a bulwark of Mercia, and a sure warden of the Thames 
valley against any future Danish invasions. Next after Winchester, 
London ought of right to honour Alfred as her second and greatest 
founder. This must have been very soon after the time when the 
Treaty of Wedmore, perhaps with some revision, was finally put on 
record.t Within six years events proved Alfred’s wisdom. In 893 
the Dunes had a camp where Westminster now stands, but were 
kept in check by thelred and the garrison of London. In 894-5 
Hasting was on the Lea, and held out against the men of London 


* Chron., s.a, 894; Asser, p. 65, ed. Wise. There is an extremely obscure docu- 
ment, now known to scholars as the 7ribal Hidage, which may possibly have to do 
witha military census of Alfred’s time, The suggestion that this is its real signifi- 
cance comes from my friend Prof. F. York Powell. 

t Asser, sub anno. The incongruous Roman dominium—for the language aims 
at being classical—makes one feel the misfortune of Asser having written in 
Latin. 

+ Green, Conques. ~* England, 150 (but the mention of a ‘‘ war of 886” is an 


obvious slip ; there wa 10 such war in England); Ramsay, Foundations of England, 
i., 255. 
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till Alfred came in person and baftled the Danes by diverting the 
course of the stream below their camp, and so cutting off their 
communications. But the old pirate had failed to gain any ground, 
whereas, if things had been as they were twenty years before, he 
might have worked his will far up the river. Alfred took care in 
other ways that good witness should not be lacking to the 
restoration of English power in Mercia. He put in exercise there 
an ancient and eminent attribute of sovereignty. We have coins 
of Alfred’s bearing the name of Oxford, then a Mercian town. At 
this time of day one need hardly repeat that this is the only 
authentic connection of his name with Oxford. The story that he 
founded the University, or schools of any kind, at Oxford is a late 
and gross fiction, which it would be too polite to call a legend ; 
in its developed form it cannot boast even medizval antiquity. 

To return to Alfred’s improvements, it is more pardonable to speak 
of him as the founder, or one of the founders, of the English navy 
than as the founder of a university. But here (while we rejoice that 
the Admiralty has decided to name a first-class cruiser the King 
Alfred) we must beware of exaggeration. I donot mean merely that 
Alfred’s ships were singly and collectively inferior to those of the 
smallest modern navy. They were as good as he could make them 
then, and it is quite possible that the warships of a century hence 
may be as superior to ours as one of Nelson’s frigates to the vessels 
of an Anglo-Saxon or Danish flotilla. Such comparisons are of no 
historical value. It might be more useful to consider how little 
the art of war on land had improved (if it had not gone back) 
since Agricola commanded in Britain. Probably one of his legions 
was more formidable in every way than the whole muster of 
Christian and heathen men who fought at Ashdown. As to 
naval matters, what really has to be said is that Alfred had not, for 
aught that appears, nor can we see how he could have had, any con- 
ception of what we now mean by the command of thesea. Within 
two centuries William the Conqueror landed his army without 
opposition of any kind. One such fact is conclusive to show that, 
even if we could suppose Alfred to have had some inkling of a real 
naval policy, he did not succeed in leaving any sound doctrine on 
the subject after his own day. The importance of sea power to 
England did not begin to be realized till the time of Elizabeth, 
and it has been strangely possible to forget it even within living 
memory. The Anglo-Saxon and medieval plan of a navy was 
merely to keep the narrow seas against freebooters, so that trade 
might be tolerably safe in time of peace. As Chaucer says of his 
Merchant : 


** He wolde the see were kept for any thing 
siowixe Middelbureh and Orewell.” 
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It was to be a long time before Sir Walter Raleigh made his 
magnificent and wholly justified boast that the Invincible Armada 
of Spain had not burnt so much as one sheepcote of this land ; and 
longer still before we ourselves were to learn the secret of England’s 
greatness over again, not from an Englishman born, but from one 
of our kin beyond the sea, Captain Mahan of the United States 
Navy. 

Great reformers hardly ever find their work run smooth, and we 
know that Alfred did not. Incompetence, jealousy, local and 
personal, self-seeking, and—perhaps worst of all— the complacent 
inertness of honest but stupid men who think what was good 
enough for their fathers good enough for them, had to be reckoned 
with then as now. Bishops, ealdormen, king’s thanes, and sheriffs, 
even the best of them, had to be taught their duty, lectured, 
ordered about, rebuked, in the last resort punished. The King 
wore himself out in well-doing, and after all could not get many 
of his plans executed. Forts designed by him were never built, 
or were not finished in time, and those who had been in fault 
lamented too late that the Danes had taken their wives and 
kindred captives, harried their land, and spoiled their goods.* 
Bismarck is a far less noble and dignified figure than Alfred, 
though he wrought on a greater scale; but the picture now fresh 
before us of Bismarck striving for the union of Germany, and 
fretting under the pretensions of absurd princelets and the 
pedantries of shallow politicians, will help us to realize Alfred’s 
troubles. If Alfred found a helper after his own heart it was his 
son-in-law, /Ethelred of Mercia, whose wife ithelfled, the Lady 
of the Mercians as she came to be called, stands out as the most 
brilliant and heroic woman in our early history. 

Justice was among the first of Alfred’s cares when there was 
peace in the land. Here, too, the difficulties were immense. An 
Anglo-Saxon county or hundred court must have been more like 
a disorderly public meeting than a modern court of any kind; 
there was no security for anyone being learned, or knowing how 
to conduct business, unless the bishop was present; and there 
were no effectual means of putting judgments in force. The King 
and his Witan could set an example: when the ordinary methods, 
cumbrous and slow as they were, had been exhausted, the King 
could at need compel an obstinate wrong-doer to submit; but the 
King’s wise men were not a court of appeal. Indeed, there was no 
such thing as appeal from a final judgment in the modern sense. 
Alfred informed himself how justice was administered ; he could 
require his officers to give an account of the procecdings, aud put 


* Asser, ed, Wise, pp. 59, 60, 
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pressure on them, by the threat of dismissal, to qualify themselves 
for their duties and redeem themselves from the too common re- 
proach of being quite illiterate. Many of them set to work to 
learn to read, or at least get by heart, the rules recorded in the 
King’s and his ancestors’ dooms. But the time for direct over- 
riding royal interference, for the establishment of new courts and 
new procedure, was not yet. Alfred could not do the work of 
Henry II. or Edward I.* There is a later legend to the effect that 
Alfred was not swift enough to restrain the oppressions of his great 
men in the early part of his reign, and that his reverses were a 
punishment for this fault.+ A likely time, indeed, for judicial re- 
forms, with the Danes holding Mercia and barely out of Wessex, 
and the local magnates chafing under the most obviously needful 
measures taken to strengthen the king’s authority and lessen the 
evils of divided command. But no twelfth-century chronicler could 
be happy without a moral. 

King Alfred’s laws are extant, the “dooms” which were set 
before his Witan and approved by them towards the end of his 
reign. Anglo-Saxon law is a technical and thorny subject, and 
most of its actual contents are extremely remote from anything 
that is now administered as law in England, though the spirit of 
publicity and fairness, rough as were its forms in early times, is 
not.; Enough to say that Alfred, as a good son of the Church, 
prefixed to his dooms considerable extracts from the Book of 
Exodus—it is conceived as an edifying specimen of “ written reason ” 
rather than as rules to be actually followed by Englishmen. When 
he comes to practical business he consolidates and amends, as we 
should now say, the customs recorded in various earlier dooms of 
West-Saxon, Kentish, and Mercian kings, and annexes a revised 
version of the laws of his ancestor, Ine of Wessex. There is a 
humane provision for securing a certain number of holidays to 
hired labourers, which we may well-believe to be Alfred’s own. His 
modest and sensible statement of his policy has been often quoted, 
but must be quoted again :— 


‘« Now I, King Alfred, gathered all this together and bade write it down: much 
of the dooms that our forerunners held by, such as liked me well; and many of 
those which misliked me I put away with my Witan’s advice, and bade men 


* Asser, ed. Wise, pp. 69, 72, at the end of the Life. These rhetorical com- 
ments of a Welshman writing Latin about English customs which he probably 
did not more than half understand are confused, and to a lawyer exasperating. 
But real facts must underlie them. After some doubt I think the passage genuine. 
A later addition would have been fuller and would have ascribed more power to 
the king. 

t In the interpolation from the St, Neot’s Chronicle. Asser, ed. Wise, p. 31. 

+ See more in an article of mine on ‘‘ English Law before the Norman Conquest.” 
Law Quart. Rev., July, 1898. 
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observe them in other manner. For I dared not put much of my own in writing, for 
it was unknown to me how much of that would be to the liking of those who 
came after us.” 


Later stories which ascribe the invention of modern legal institu- 
tions to Alfred—including trial by jury, which is distinctly of 
Anglo-Norman and not Anglo-Saxon origin—are merely fictitious. 

Alfred’s love of learning and encouragement of letters and 
research have been more fully and more often described than 
any other part of his work. We see his court at Winchester 
frequented by clerks, nobles, and travellers of all nations, including 
those very Danes who had been fighting him a few years before. 
So in our own time the chiefs of wild frontier tribes throng to the 
durbar of a strong and popular political officer on the north-west 
marches of India. We can almost hear Ohthere, who dwelt 
northmost of all the Northmen, telling his adventures in pursuit 
of the horse-whales (walruses), who have right goodly bones in 
their teeth fit to bring to a king—yes, such as this which he offers 
his lord Alfred for a token—and Alfred bidding Plegmund the 
Mercian, or John the monk of Old Saxony, set down the tale and 
work it into the English translation of Orosius’ universal history. 
We may note Alfred economizing time, measuring his hours by 
four-hour candles of standard weight, and guarding them in horn 
lanterns from the draughts that ranged as they listed in the ninth- 
century palace. We see him investing his grandson Athelstan, 
the future victor in the great fight at Brunanburh, with the weapons 
and garb of a man of war. We catch him walking with Asser, 
the Welshman invited from the uttermost west of Britain to be 
his secretary, learning what Latin he can from him, and delighting 
his teacher with a proposal to keep a note-book—(what would we 
give now for that note-book ?)* And with all this the King is still 
a sportsman, and looks with a master’s eye to his hawks and his 
kennel. Strangest of all, this man of boundless and yet ordered 
activities has borne up from his youth against a mysterious and 
harassing sickness—according to modern conjecture some form of 
epilepsy—from which Asser tries to extract edifying reflections. 
But these things, as I said, are familiar. 

Alfred enjoyed some years of peace before the end of his reign. 
He died, according to the common reckoning, in the autumn of 901, 
but it seems really in 900 or 899;t by no means an old man as we 


* Asser makes a far-fetched and not over courtly comparison of the King to the 
penitent thief, as a late enterer into the kingdom by good will rather than works, 
and apologizes for it in the next paragraph. 

+ Ramsay, Foundations of England, i., 267. 

t W. H. Stevenson in Atheneum, July and August, 1898. The choice turns on 
minute points, but in either case 901 is wrong. 
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think of statesmen nowadays, but having done enough to fill a 
long life. Is this all? No, not even for the immediate future. 
The King had lived to see his son Edward a warrior, and his grand- 
son Athelstan a promising boy. Right well they both followed in 
Alfred’s path as just and valiant kings, Edward in alliance with his 
no less valiant sister thelfled, Glorious among the women of our 
race, the Lady of the Mercians drove back the Dane step by step 
for eighteen years more. Tamworth, Stafford, and Warwick are 
her work; Derby and Leicester were her conquests. Alfred and 
Ealhswith might well be proud of their children. 

The English kingdom might not last, indeed, in such manner 
and form as Alfred established it. The Anglo-Saxon polity bore in 
it the seeds of decay. Danish conquest—but not heathen—was to 
come only a century after the great King’s death; Norman con- 
quest—which may be called Danish at one remove—after that. 
England was transformed with travail and violence, but in the 
long-run for the better. Alfred’s work also was transformed, but 
never broken. It lives still in his old England; it lives and waxes 
in the growth of new English commonwealths round the world. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


ANARCHY IN UGANDA. 


THE western territory of our East African Empire, otherwise the 
Uganda Protectorate, has, or had, a European population of some 
fifty souls, is connected with the nearest railway station and 
telegraph office by a walk of over 400 miles, and is yet by name 
almost a household word to newspaper readers. 

But in spite of the number of books written about Uganda, 
except an undefined and disagreeable impression of disgust con- 
veyed by vague accounts of French aggressions, of religious 
wars between Christian converts, of Supplementary Estimates, and 
of an expensive strategic railway, it is doubtful whether, outside 
Uganda officials, there are two men in Parliament, or ten in 
all England, including the Foreign Office, who have any idea 
either of the state of Uganda or of the methods employed to 
administer it. 

To the general public Uganda is, and with reason, only associated 
with the wounding, death, or murder of English officers, rebellions 
and slaughter of native tribes, mutinies of native troops, revolution 
and famine. 

To Englishmen the reasons for adding this huge territory in the 
heart of Africa to the British Empire are various. To the soldier 
it is the strategic back-door of the Nile Valley, the base of an Upper 
Nile campaign; to the missionary, a great virgin land into whose 
womb has been planted the germ of a twin Christianity; to the 
merchant, a possible market for Brummagem and cotton goods; 
to politicians, a claim of uncertain prospect pegged out for 
posterity, a dump for the overflowing population of India, and a 
point in the African game of grab. But alike to those who have 
the welfare of subject races at heart, and to those who hope to see 
by the creation of our African Empire the substitution of justice, 
freedom, and order, for the interest of the stronger for barbarous 
despotism and caprice; the rude feudal, legal, fiscal, and land 
systems of the native of Uganda, systems centuries in advance of 
those of other African communities, present the foundation on 
which to build a replica of the magnificent structure English rule 
has raised up in our Indian Empire. Rightly or wrongly the 
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Uganda Protectorate is now a part of our Empire; but in 
order to fully benefit by the experience that the six disastrous 
years of Imperial rule has taught us, it is necessary to know what 
extent of country does the Uganda Protectorate protect, what 
department of State is responsible for its protection, what was the 
condition of the country when it came under Imperial rule, what 
is its present condition, and what it has cost the taxpayer. 

The Uganda Protectorate now comprises all that part of Central 
Africa that is bounded (N.) by the Sudan, (W.) by the Congo 
Free State, (S.) by German East Africa and Lake Victoria, (E.) 
by the Mau escarpment or western boundary of the East African 
Protectorate. 

In size it is not quite twice that of England, and is divided into 
the kingdoms or provinces, of Uganda Proper, of Unyoro and Usoga, 
Budu, Toro, Singo, and with sundry smaller provinces, and the 
great districts of Kavirondo, Nandi, Kumassia, and others, 
inhabited by people on a much lower scale of civilization. 

When, in 1893, Sir Gerald Portal took Uganda under the 
Imperial wing, our African dependencies and spheres of influence 
were mainly geographical, and the responsibilities attaching to 
them were mainly questions of international boundaries, questions 
eminently within the province of the Foreign Office. 

With the subsequent scramble for Africa, and consequent 
occupation of indefinite African spheres of influence, the Foreign 
Office gradually slided into the attempt to administer them. 

Although an explanation, this is not a satisfactory reason 
why the Foreign Office should attempt to administer the Uganda 
Protectorate, or indeed any Protectorate,{when the Colonial Office 
exists for that purpose. Interdepartmental jealousy, and even 
the avoidance of interdepartmental correspondence, entailed by 
the burning international boundary questions are reasons both 
insufficient and illogical. 

The Protectorates distinct from the tiny Crown Colonies of 
Lagos, Sierre Leone, and the Gold Coast, and those of Cyprus, 
Southern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, and Basutoland are ad- 
ministered directly by the Colonial Office, and the Niger Coast 
Protectorate and Royal Niger Company’s Territory are about to be 
transferred to it. With the exception, perhaps, of Cyprus, the above 
Protectorates are as highly inflammable as those of Somaliland, 
East Africa, Uganda, and Northern Rhodesia, which are directly 
administered by the Foreign Office. 

Reliable information of what occurs in Uganda is difficult to 
acquire, for all local officials, under pain of dismissal, are not only 
forbidden to give information, but are held responsible for any 
information that may indirectly through them leak out, even if 
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without their knowledge and against their wish, and in Uganda 
there are no Press correspondents, and practically no Europeans 
but missionaries and officials. 

It is true that at intervals when the position becomes acute, or 
Supplementary Estimates are asked for, Blue Books appear con- 
taining despatches and reports relating to events in Uganda, but 
such documents are but ex parte opinion of those responsible for 
the events they are supposed to record. 

I have compiled, and should be glad to show anyone 
sufficiently interested in the question, a statement in double 
columns, which is too long for insertion here; on one side of 
which is shown the statements made in Parliament, in official 
communiqués, and in Blue Books, of the condition of Uganda 
and of the conduct of the twelve-months’ attempt to suppress the 
mutiny and rebellions; while on the other side are the statements 
by participators, of the events as witnessed by them. To emphasize 
the difference in the condition of Uganda now and six years ago 
although the facts themselves as reported are sufficient, a some- 
what analogous method, as will be seen, has been employed. 

In November, 1892, the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
with some of our most influential, able, and foremost men at its 
helm, with a record above suspicion, and whose only fault, to use 
an Americanism, was that it had bitten off more than it could 
chew, asked Parliament for £50,000 a year, and covenanted to 
develop the country now known as the British East Africa and 
Uganda Protectorate at its own expense. The demand was refused, 
and England bought the country for a lump sum of £50,009. 

An approximate idea of the business aspect of the venture can 
be gathered from a statement made in Parliament recently. 
According to Mr. Brodrick, if he is correctly reported in The 
Times of March 14th, 1899, the grants in aid of the revenues of 
the Uganda Protectorate, up to March 31st, 1899, amount to 
£621,000, similar grants for the British East Africa £406,675, or a 
total of £1,027,675, exclusive of the revenues, has been expended, 
Whether this is to be placed to the capital account or not does not 
appear. 

With regard to the railway, it has cost more and will take more 
time to complete than was estimated, but this is not unusual. The 
original estimate was that it would cost £3,000,000, and would take 
three years to complete up to the Lake, 

The £3,000,000 was voted three years ago, and at present 
£1,600,000 has been expended, and there is a railway for rather 
more than one-third of the distance, and the engineers are under- 
stood to admit that it will take five years to complete. 

To bring peace, justice, and freedom to Central Africa millions 
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are not grudged. The money has been paid; the questions are: 
have we practised religious tolerance? is the country at peace? are 
they all free ? and have we been just? Unless Reuter, Blue Books, 
missionary reports, Europeans, official and unofficial, all make state- 
ments contrary to fact, the answer is No, emphatically, to each and 


all of these questions. 


Everything in this world is comparative, and the present condi- 
tion of the Uganda Protectorate can best be realized by comparing 


it with the past. 


1892-93-94. 


In a Blue Book on Africa we read— 

Uganda,—* Mwanga has been rein- 
stated. Armed Catholics given Budu. 
Mahommedan question satisfactorily 
settled ; they have been given a sepa- 
rate province in Uganda. Mbogo of 
his own accord resides in Mengo. The 
rescued Soudanese control Unyoro. 
Muslims agree to the abolition of the 
slave trade. There was every prospect 
of peace. . . . on June 10th.” 


In The Times— 


“Houses and shambas have sprung 
up on all sides in a truly marvellous 
fashion, so much so that I could hardly 
believe Mengo to be the same place.” 


In another Blue Book— 


‘*The Protestant chiefs write to 
Queen Victoria: ‘Captain Lugard 
settled the matter which annoyed us, 
and pleased both us and those of all 
religions in Uganda, as well as those 
who do not know how to read,’ ” 


In Our East African Empire we read— 
Budu.—‘ A thickly inhabitedcountry, 

richer in products and in cultivation 

than any we had seen in Uganda.” © 


In The Nile Springs— 


Unyoro.—‘‘ From the capital to Ki- 
toba the country has been one mass of 
banana groves, sweet potatoes, and 
bean fields. 

“We had about seventeen thousand 
mouths to feed, but Kakanguru was 
confident that the resources of Unyoro 
were equal to the strain. There was no 
necessity to trouble ourselves about 
commissariat.” 


1898. 


Bishop Tucker wrote in February— 


“Tn Budu and Koki there is constant 
raiding.” 


In May— 


‘* Mwanga has a large force with him 
- . + those who refuse to submit are 
raided, and all kinds of barbarities are 
committed, the women’s breasts are cut 
off, the men’s eyes are put out. 

“The situation generally is almost 
more critical than any since the com- 
mencement of the war.” 


Dr. Cook and the Rev. G. K. Barkerville 
wrote on June 4th— 


“In Uganda quiet had practically 
been restored in April (1898), but it was 
the quietude of exhaustion. 

“ Another thing had become evident, 
that there are many of the so-called 
Christian chiefs whose sympathies are 
entirely anti-European, and who are 
only restrained from open rebellion by 
the knowledge that they would lose all 
and gain nothing. 

‘“When peace may be looked for it 
would be difficult to predict. North 
Singo has been raided more than once.” 


Archdeacon Walker writes on July 
21st— 
‘“‘The rebels have found their way 
back to Mengo, and . . are setting 
fire to houses by night.” 


Bishop Tucker again writes— 

Budu and Unyore.—‘‘ Large parts 
of -Budu and Unyoro have gone out of 
cultivation owing to the constant raid- 
ing and collecting of food by force for 
the armies marching through the land.” 
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In Regimental Chronicle we read— 


** Our next two marches lay through 
a very fertile . country, in which 
were the pleasant plantations of the 
Wanyoro, smiling with banana groves, 
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** A Six Years’ Resident ” writes— 
Unyoro East —“Thechiefs and people 
were as quiet as possible until, though 
in a time of peace, their villages and 
people were given lo some Waganda 


Indian corn, and sesame.” chiefs, members of the so-called Protes- 


tant party and partisans of the Govern- 
ment. At this time the Waganda in 
many places were allowed to seize 
Wanyoro women (appeal was made in 
vain to Kampala), and if*the men op- 
posed them they were shot down. 

“The natives, except the Waganda, 
are forcibly compelled to carry burdens 
for our forces, and, for fear they should 
run away, do so in the chain gang, from 
which in some cases they are not re- 
lieved even at night; this under the 
orders of British officers and officials, 
In what way does this differ from the 
chain stick of the Arab slaves. Forced 
requisitions of food appear most usual, 
if not the rule. The lash is in per- 
petual and most unnecessary use, and 
the shooting at sight has not been con- 
fined to that of men.” 


The above extracts out of the many available are sufficient evi- 
dence of the irreparable consequences that have arisen.out of the 
rule by a department neither trained nor equipped for the task; 
and without the time to give to the matter in order to realize its 
unfitness. 

Owing to ill-treatment and the neglect to remedy their just 
grievances Muslim irregular troops have mutinied, and have been 
shot down by the hundred. Owing to maladministration whole 
communities have rebelled with a like slaughter. 

With our nominal sanction, and in our name, the most barbarous 
atrocities have been committed. ‘That the English officers be- 
haved with the greatest gallantry and in a manner worthy of the 
best traditions of the English Army is the saving feature of 
Uganda's recent history. 

That there have been exceptions seems only too probable. There 
are more than rumours of an officer flogging with his own hand an 
offending Swahili recruit with an iron cleaning-rod until, at sixty 
strokes, the protesting Englishmen present obliged him to desist. 
It is true this occurred some years ago. But there is a more 
recent authentic story of a Wanyoro chief at Kisalesi who, insolent 
when rightly accused of harbouring a murderer, was flogged until, 
at the 300th lash, his life was despaired of. 
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An enquiry on oath will prove or refute the evidence on which 
these and many similar stories are based. 

No one for a moment can believe that the Foreign Office are 
cognizant of anything other than that which appears in despatches. 

The blame lies on the system. The insufficiency of funds for 
such an undertaking, a policy of procrastination and opportunism, 
and without continuity, the careless selection of administrators, 
the neglect to even consider, much less grasp, the transport and 
communication problem, and more especially the evil effect of 
the absence of public opinion and criticism, accentuated by the 
diplomatic habit of shrouding all Foreign Office proceedings, 
whether diplomatic or otherwise, in mystery, and increased by 
an official conspiracy of silence, are the minor causes that have 
effected such blunders. 

That the Parliamentary grant in aid of the Uganda Protectorate 
revenue was absurdly insufficient, even for skilled administrators 
to carry out the administration, cannot be denied. But what can 
be the “ Parliamentary considerations ” that justify the attempt to 
carry out with insufficient means an undertaking,;when a very 
little thought would have made it patent that failure could only 
result in the loss of hundreds of lives, and in the substitution of 
dacoity for English methods and a further appeal to Parliament 
for a sum four times the original demand. 

If we employ troops, they must be paid. Are their wives to sup- 
port themselves—as in many instances they were obliged to—by 
prostitution because the pay was insufficient and overdue ? 

To rule a Crown colony, or, as political resident, to advise a 
settled Asiatic Protectorate, an experienced man of known abilities, 
and tried capacity is employed. Have all the administrators and 
sub-administrators of the unsettled Uganda Protectorate been 
men of that stamp? 

To command Muslim irregular troops, an officer firm, patient, 
able, and just is required. The officer who degraded all the native 
officers and N.C.O.’s of No. 4 Company for gross insubordination 
two or three months before they broke into open mutiny, and who, 
when questioned, stated that he was unaware that any discontent 
had existed among them, laid himself open to more than a 
serious charge. 

Out of twelve companies, to use without necessity the same 
three for forced marches of 800 miles, and then to send them on 
an unknown expedition for an indefinite period is neither able nor 
just. 

How little the Foreign Office realized what responsibilities the 
administration of Uganda would involve is obvious to anyone who 
reads recommendations and instructions made by Sir Gerald Portal, 
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when, in January, 1893, he took over that country on behalf of the 
Imperial Government. He decided to confine our Protectorate to 
Uganda proper. There was to be no interference with the native 
internal administration, except in cases of gross injustice or warfare. 
There were to be only sufficient Sudanese troops to protect 
Europeans and resist invasion. There was to be no interference or 
taking sides in native politics, and Arabic-speaking officers were 
sent for to ensure proper management of troops. This was 
written in January, 1893. 

In May of the same year Major Macdonald succeeded Sir 
G. Portal temporarily as Acting-Commissioner, and apparently 
having a policy of his own, rightly or wrongly, but in direct con- 
tradiction to Sir Gerald’s orders, interfered with local politics, 
arrested Muslim chiefs, and disarmed Sudanese troops on sus- 
picion, instituted and assisted a civil war, and prepared to invade 
Unyoro. 

In November Colonel Colville (now Sir Henry) superseded 
Major Macdonald. Unyoro was successfully conquered by him, 
and for a time Uganda was at peace. 

In December the following year, 1894, Mr. Jackson, with neither 
administrative experience or the Queen’s commission,lassumed the 
Commissionership on Colonel Colville’s departure, and allowed to be 
pursued a series of expeditions into Unyoro. Five months after- 
wards, May, 1895, Mr. Berkeley, the present Commissioner, arrived 
with instructions from the Foreign Office to extend the Protectorate 
over Usoga, Nandi, Kaverondo,and Unyoro. Mr. Berkeley increased 
the number of Sudanese troops to 1,600, and even that was in- 
sufficient for the numerous expeditions he organized over a 
Protectorate nearly twice the size of England. 

In December, 1896, Mr. Berkeley left Uganda to return home 
on leave, and appointed Captain Ternan (who had succeeded to 
the command of the Sudanese troops or Uganda Rifles) Acting- 
Administrator. It would appear that certain reservations were made 
with regard to this appointment. Mr. Wilson, the Resident at 
Kampala, was to carry on the political work. The arrangement. 
was both novel and disastrous. The Commandant and Acting- 
Commissioner lived at Entebbi, on the-lake, twenty miles distance 
from Kampala, where Mr. Wilson and King Mwanga resided, and 
this distribution of the Commissioner’s duties resulted in the mutual 
ignorance of both men of the other’s intentions and actions. 

Captain Ternan, about to set out on an unnecessary expedition 
against the Wanandi and others, for which purpose he invoked the 
aid of the savage Masai, was not informed by Mr. Wilson of the 
critical political situation in Uganda, and the necessity therefore 
not to denude that country of troops. 
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Mwanga, a cruel despot and a hog, was, undoubtedly, not treated 
with tact, and fled with Gabriel; a chief known to be discontented 
to Budu, and raised-the flag of rebellion. Major Ternan, when 
acquainted with this, immediately returned by forced marches to 
Kampala on to Budu, some 300 miles in all, and after an engage- 
ment returned to Kampala. 

The province of Budu, immediately after his departure, rose again 
in revolt, and Usoga, another province, at this time was giving 
much trouble. 

In spite of all this, Major Ternan, without protest, sent, in 
obedience to instructions from the Foreign Office, 300 troops to 
the East African Protectorate as escort to Major Macdonald’s 
expedition ; but the Foreign Office did not suggest sending the 
same unfortunate three companies who had been on the march 
some months. 

The mutiny and its horrors, and the universal rebellion, which 
is not at an end, followed; but enough has been said to show 
how diplomats administer from home. 

The neglect of transport is almost incredible. When we learn 
that a steamer of sixty-two tons was purchased in January, 1895, 
and carried by 500 porters in sections, of which eighteen sections got 
lost on the road, how 350 porters either die or desert, and how the 
steamer is not yet (1899) on the lake, it is not surprising to learn 
subsequently that there is another steamer intended for the lake 
which has been rotting at Mombassa for over two years. 

The Sclater road to the lake was’ finished in January, 1897, 
and except by the abortive Macdonald expedition in a small 
degree by waggons, it has only been used for porters with their 
loads to walk over. 

It would almost seem as if the means of communication were 
neglected for Parliamentary considerations other than expense. 

In 1892 heliographic and similar means of communication were 
recommended, and nearly every successive administrator has 
repeated the recommendation.- It is perfectly feasible and in- 
expensive, but in November last there were no signs of its com- 
mencement. 

Such blundering could only have one ending. We have conquered 
adjoining tribes, which, badly administered, have rebelled again and 
again. The local struggles in religion and politics instead of 
moderated have been accentuated not harmonized. Outside a ten- 
mile radius of Kampala the country is a desert—tribes have been 
handed over to their hereditary enemies. It is only by chronic 
fighting that the supremacy of the English flag is maintained. 

What. is the remedy? -A searching and impartial enquiry into 
the past and present events and ‘condition of Uganda. 
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The Uganda Rifles are as much soldiers of the Queen as the 
Guards at Wellington Barracks or the Guides in India. When 
the Grenadiers refused duty some years ago and were sent to 
Bermuda, the colonel responsible, though perhaps blameless, did 
not accompany them. A year ago the Uganda Rifles, in con- 
‘equence of insufficient and overdue pay and gross injustice 
nd mismanagement, refused duty, deserted, mutinied, murdered 
sheir officers, and for which they are being gradually shot down, yet 
their commandant, doubly promoted, still commands them, and 
no enquiry by evidence taken on oath has been made. A report by 
‘he Commissioner, who, though on leave, was really indirectly 
zesponsible, is the sole pretence at investigation that this national 
scandal has received; though it is true that there was a court- 
martial of captured mutineers, and some dozen were executed by 
shooting, the minutes of which, by the way, have not been presented 
to Parliament. 

The gallantry of English officers who have risked and lost their 
lives in the attempt to undo the blunders or indulge the paltry 
vanity of some Jack in office, is worthy of a better cause, and the 
lives of hundreds of natives could hardly have been sacrificed in a 
worse. 

Since October, 1897, there has been a greater loss of life on our 
side in the Uganda Protectorate that there was at Isandula. 

Had not the Home authorities at the outset feared their 
responsibility in the matter, and colluded with their agents in 
hushing it up, there would be no necessity to arouse or inform 
public opinion. But truth cannot be indefinitely stifled. A London 
daily newspaper is sending out a correspondent. 

_At the Nile Springs Sudanese soldiers are being shot down. 
Lower down the Nile, by the help of Sudanese soldiers, we are 
shooting Dervishes to protect Sudanese. Given the same treat- 
ment by Egypt of these Sudanese soldiers as that given by the 
Uganda Administration of theirs, and in the Sudan Sudanese 
regiments would be shot down as they are now in Uganda. 

A year ago, in reply to demands for enquiry, the Foreign Office 
by asserting as facts what were necessarily conjectures évaded the 
direct charge, promised reform, and assented to enquiry. The real 
condition can no longer be denied, but has. become in the last year 
worse, while the only enquiry has been an ex parte report. 

Let the English Parliament and English people insist that the 
same wholesome light of publicity be shed on our dark African 
Protectorates as on our Home affairs. There are, of course, certain 
international questions of which it may be thought inexpedient to 
allow the publication, but on all others there should be light. 

The Commissioner who was instructed to report on his-own 
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administration had a delicate task, and that he examined few 
officials, and none on oath, is only natural. 

In a recent case, under the Colonial Office, an impartial and 
searching enquiry was instituted. 

Let a thoroughly experienced and impartial Anglo-African, and 

. there are many such, be sent out to institute an enquiry into the- 

events and present condition of Uganda, and let him recom- 
mend and define the future policy and inaugurate remedial. 
measures. 

There is no way of arriving at the truth but by cross-examina-. 
tion on oath, which would be welcomed by nearly every official in 
Uganda, for officials, however strongly they may feel on the subject. 
rightly enough refuse to jeopardize their careers by volunteering 
information that might reflect on their superiots and on the Foreign 
Office. 

The first essential political steps to be taken have been suggested! 
in more than one quarter. 

The East African and Uganda Protectorates should be at once: 
transferred to the Colonial Office. The Foreign Office is not only 
incompetent but has had,and has now, far more work than its 
staff can possibly do, and the work is daily increasing. The 
Colonial Office, though not perfect, has the tradition, trained 
staff and the necessary organization, and the aid of certainly the 
best colonial service in the world to carry out its natural duties—~ 
the administration of dependencies. Undoubtedly, the ideal 
method of administering Africa would be by the creation of 
a Department of State for Africa; and the enormous inter-. 
ests involved, and the work they entail, more than justify such. 
a step. 

Though there are possibly objections at present, still the ap- 
pointment of a Secretary of State for Africa is only a question 
of time. Against the appointment under the Colonial Office- 
of a permanent Under Secretary of State for Africa, advised 
by a council of African experts, there can be no objections. 
at all. 

It has been said that the Indian Council is not a success, and 
that by analogy an African Council! might also fail; but there is- 
no analogy between the two. India is a civilized and settled 
country with an English administration which has been the 
admiration of the world for nearly a century. East Africa 
is uncivilized, unsettled, and at present directly administered 
in the majority of instances by explorers, amateurs, lunatics, 
and valets, chosen haphazard at a time when Africa was regarded 
by most people as a place to be avoided. But ten years have 
brought some startling changes. With Imperial expansion im 
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Africa, England has undertaken great responsibilities and great 
duties, not the least among which are the amelioration of her sub- 
ject African races and the proper understanding of their needs. 

The characteristics of the different tribes and the conditions 
under which they live are so various that to cope with the 
difficulties of administration men with known tact, dignity, 
experience, and ability are required. 

With the mass of reliable evidence, published and unpublished, 
available much more might have been written, especially with 
regard to the mutiny, to emphasize the need of close investigation; 
but the Editor has not the space, nor the writer the time, to present 
to probably impatient readers more than is necessary to show that 
until the necessary drastic changes which can only arise out of a 
searching enquiry are made, the natives of the Uganda Protectorate 
under the English will retain the sympathy they now have a right 
to in the hearts of those who sorrowed for the Berbereen under the 
Khalifa, the Madagascans under the French, the Jews under 
Russia, the Cubans under the Spanish, and the Armenians under 
the Turks. 


EDMUND HEATHCOTE THRUSTON. 


MR. COLERIDGE’S ATTACK. 


Ir is difficult to carry on a controversy with an opponent who 
persists in mistaking vituperation for argument, and who thus 
endeavours to divert attention from the point which was being 
argued. I attempted in my letter in the January number of this 
Review, “ temperately and courteously,” to show Mr. Coleridge that 
his position on a particular issue—on which, it is true, most of his 
case depended —was not tenable, and he devotes a large part of his 
reply to roundly abusing me, suggesting that I am an inhuman 
wretch of too vile a nature for my testimony to be of any value. 

Whether this be so or not, it is quite beside the point which 
I raised, and the manner in which Mr. Coleridge has met my 
endeavour makes me very unwilling to continue to engage in any 
discussion with him. And for yet another reason, it is with 
reluctance that I again take up the pen. I am of opinion that a 
high-class Review should not have opened its columns to attacks 
upon individuals based, as a slight amount of enquiry would 
have been sufficient to show, upon wilful misrepresentation 
and suppression of material evidence; and I hold that the 
individuals who are the objects of these attacks adopt that 
course which is most consistent with dignity in permitting them 
to pass without notice. 

Lest, however, there should be any reader of THE NaTIoNAL 
Review who might suppose, from the confident tone which Mr. 
Coleridge adopts in making these attacks, that there is no answer 
to accusations of this character, and might be led, as, I am 
informed, has already happened, to subscribe to the funds of the 
Society of which Mr. Coleridge is the secretary and chief repre- 
sentative, I will very briefly point out how false are the deductions 
which he draws, and how'crooked the methods which he employs 
for the attainment of his purpose. 

In the first place, I will again state plainly the issue which 
I raised in my letter. That issue is a perfectly simple one. 
Mr. Coleridge asserts that morphia does not abolish pain; I state 
that it does so. Mr. Coleridge brings forward no evidence in 
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support of his proposition, which would. be ridiculed by any person 
to whom morphia has at any time been hypodermically adminis- 
tered, or by anyone who has ever witnessed its administration for 
the relief of pain; and he cites as its sole support an expression by 
a celebrated French physiologist, which may, as I have already 
shown, be interpreted quite differently from the sense in which 
Mr. Coleridge reads it. I have, on my side, the daily experience of 
the whole medical profession, and of numbers of the laity, a 
weight of evidence which alone ought to be sufficient to make 
Mr. Coleridge’s scale kick the beam pretty forcibly. Indeed, I 
cannot but think that my opponent must admit in the secrecy of 
his conscience that morphia, even in small doses, has the anodyne 
virtues which are universally ascribed to it. And yet he persists 
in denying to it in any dose the properties of an anesthetic! Now, 
what is the distinction between an anodyne and an anesthetic ? 
Dr. Lauder Brunton, than whom there is no higher authority upon 
the subject, tells us in his Pharmacology: “The difference 
between anethestics and anodynes is, to a great extent, one of 
degree. Anodynes afiect more particularly the cerebral centre by 
which pain is perceived. . . . Anssthetics affect the cerebral 
and spinal centres more equally. . . . The same drug, as, for 
example, opium or alcohol, in different doses, may act as a stimulant, 
narcotic, soporific, and anzesthetic.” Morphia, therefore, which is in 
moderate doses anodyne, is in large doses anesthetic. But, says 
Mr. Coleridge, morphia cannot be an anzsthetic because it is not 
used by surgeons when they cut off legs, nor by dentists when they 
draw teeth. He does not stay to enquire whether, supposing it to 
be really an anesthetic, there might be reasons to contra-indicate its 
use by surgeons and dentists. Needless to say, there are very good 
reasons. The most important and obvious is the danger of adminis- 
tering it to man in large doses. Many individuals are singularly 
susceptible to the effects of morphia, and a large dose administered 
to a person not previously accustomed to the drug might easily prove 
fatal. Further, from the fact that it acts relatively more upon the 
cerebral centres, and less upon thespinalcentresthan doeschloroform, 
the muscular relaxation and absence of reflexes which are desired 
by the surgeon for most operations are not attained by the 
administration of morphia; indeed, some reflexes may even be 
exaggerated. But no instructed person nowadays looks upon an 
exaggerated reflex as an evidence of sensation. Neither of these 
objections applies to the use of morphia in experimental work, in 
which a continuance of the reflexes is desired, and in which the 
animal is intentionally killed after the experiment is finished, 
before recovering from the anesthetic. 

Unfortunately, also, for Mr. Coleridge’s case, mvvphia is, as a 
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matter of fact, sometimes used as an anesthetic in surgical opera- 
tions, either in conjunction with chloroform, or (as in most physio- 
logical operations in which it is employed) chloroform is first 
administered, and the anesthesia is prolonged by morphia. For 
the surgeon sometimes desires that the reflexes should not be 
abolished, as in operations upon the mouth and throat; otherwise 
blood which found its way to the back of the throat would not be 
got rid of by the reflex act of swallowing, but would be liable to be 
drawn into the lungs and produce suffocation. In these cases, 
a moderate dose of morphia may be given, and is found to be 
abundantly sufficient to prevent the pain of the operation being 
felt. In large and poisonous doses entire unconsciousness is 
produced by its administration. 

These facts are well-known to most persons, and could easily 
have been ascertained by Mr. Coleridge in five minutes’ conversa- 
tion with any doctor of his acquaintance. But perhaps Mr. 
Coleridge does not admit to his acquaintance any member of a 
profession, the practice.of which is entirely based upon knowledge 
which has been acquired by experiments upon animals! 

If, however, Mr. Coleridge will not accept either the evidence of 
analogy or that of those who are most competent to judge in this 
matter, I would venture to suggest that he take the only course 
which is capable, in such a case, of carrying absolute conviction. 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vili! Let him administer to himself 
such a dose of morphia as we are in the habit of giving to our 
animals. I will engage that one experiment will be sufficient. And 
if during the succeeding twenty-four hours he retains any sort of 
consciousness, if indeed he ever regains it, I, for my part, will admit 
that we are wrong in our conclusions—unless it could be shown that 
the subject of the experiment was already habituated to the use of 
the drug! Until the result of this experiment is published we 
may continue to believe that opium—the gift of God,—with, its 
constituent morphia, does possess the virtue which the universal 
experience of mankind has ascribed to it! 

The constant reiteration of accusations of cruelty against 
physiologists, and the quotation of garbled and incomplete excerpts 
from their scientific publications in support of those accusations, is, 
I regret to own, calculated -to lead’ some people (who have not 
themselves given, or who are unable themselves to give proper 
attention to, or fully to understand the matters dealt with in those 
publications) to conclude that there must be something in it all: 
that there must be, as Mr. Coleridge asserts, a vast deal of un- 
necessary cruelty inflicted upon animals in the interests of science. 
But a little study of the subject would soon show that this con- 
clusion is erroneous, and would also render it perfectly evident 
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that there may be other motives than those of humanity (so-called) 
for maintaining this agitation. It must, in fact, not be lost sight 
of that there are certain persons—I do not assert that Mr. Coleridge 
is one of them—who live upon these agitations. It is their pro- 
fession—their métier—to work up horrors: they find a positive 
pleasure in discovering instances of what they describe as “ fiendish 
cruelty.” They parade before the public gaze animals with this or 
that organ dissected out, its nerves stimulated with electricity, and 
soon ad nauseam. They gloat with a ghoulish delight over the 
shocking “atrocities” which they disinter. But they carefully 
omit to state, what they perfectly well know, that these operations 
of which they give such blood-curdling accounts are performed 
upon animals profoundly narcotized; or upon the organs of 
animals which had been previously killed; or upon parts the 
merves of which have been previously cut so as to sever all 
connection with the brain, and which have no more power of 
feeling than the table at which I am writing. 

This fact must be known to Mr. Coleridge, who has made so 
careful a study of physiological literature ; but he omits to mention 
it in all his references to the stimulation of nerves. Mr. Coleridge 
challenges me to show that he has made a false quotation. If the 
concealment of material facts be not falsification it is worse, for it 
lacks the courage of the complete falsehood, and is more insidious 
and misleading. 

Mr. Coleridge refuses to accept my testimony, as that of a partial 
and prejudiced person who is steeped to the lips in iniquity, and 
whose evidence is therefore valueless. But since there may be other 
persons who are more charitably disposed than my critic, I will ven- 
ture, in spite of Mr. Coleridge, to bear witness on behalf of myself and 
my brother physiologists. I have at least the advantage over my 
opponent of nearly thirty years’ intimate acquaintance with the work 
of our physiological laboratories. During all this time—in the 
course of which, it need hardly be said, I have witnessed a con- 
siderable number of operations upon animals—I cannot recall one 
single instance of an experiment calculated to cause pain in which 
the animal was not rendered insensible during the whole time of 
the operation. And I doubt whether—at any rate, in this country 
—there are any exceptions to this rule.* 

It is a fact so thoroughly understood that the anesthetic is a 
part of the ordinary routine of the experiment—exactly as with 
a surgical operation in man—that it is not considered necessary 
always to make mention of it. Mr. Coleridge ought to know this. 


* The apparent exceptions which are to be found in the Parliamentary Returns 
are either cases of inoculation or the healing an aseptic wound ; theseI shall 
‘presently refer to. 
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He has no right to assume the contrary unless the contrary is 
expressly stated ; in all other cases the anesthetic is to be taken 
for granted. 

Can any reader of ordinary intelligence suppose that we 
physiologists would not only deliberately break the law in our 
laboratories, which are open at all times to anyone interested in our 
work, and are liable to be visited at any time by an inspector under 
the Home Office, but that we should proceed to publish our 
infringements in papers, of which we are required to send copies to 
the Home Secretary, and to which the members of Mr. Coleridge’s 
Society, with all the rest-of the world, haye easy access? The 
suggestion is, on the face of it, absurd, and has only to be men- 
tioned to be scouted by any person who takes the trouble to think 
for himself about the matter. 

In what I have said I do not wish to be misunderstood as 
implying that every conceivable physiological experiment can be 
carried out in a painless manner; all that I assert as the result of 
my personal experience is that in practice they are so carried out. 
Nevertheless, I hold that an operation upon an animal, even if it 
were calculated to cause pain, may, if it be necessary for the 
advancement of knowledge and the alleviation of human suffering, 
rightly be performed without an anesthetic, if it is certain that 
the employment of an anesthetic would vitiate the result of the 
experiment. I would not admit that the performance of such an 
operation would be cruel, however cruel might be the necessity for 
it; fortunately, such necessity is rare. Nor do I include in the 
above statement the inoculation experiments of the pathologist, 
nor experiments in which an animal is operated on under 
an anesthetic, and the wound is allowed to heal under strict 
antiseptic precautions, as in cases of surgical operations in man. 
For, pace Mr. Coleridge’s sneer at the “antiseptic dressings and 
sprays” of Lord Lister, the healing of an aseptic wound is 
admitted to be painless. This is a fact which must be well- 
known to our critic, and the wilful ignoring of it furnishes 
another instance of that tendency to the swppressio veri in these 
attacks which I have already had occasion to animadvert upon. 
Those who, with Mr. Coleridge, hold that the inoculation of a 
mouse with anthrax, of a calf with vaccinia, of a rabbit, or even of 
a horse, with diphtheria is not justifiable, however necessary it may 
be for the protection of ourselves and of our children, nay, even of 
the domestic animals themselves, from the ravages of disease, take 
a view which, if it were pushed to its logical conclusion, would 
render it impossible for either civilized man or the animals he bas 
domesticated to survive for a single generation. It isa view which 
has been rejected by the common-sense of the community and by 
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the Legislature ; and were the latter, in its wisdom, to adopt a law 
prohibiting experiments upon the lower animals, it would as surely 
at once become a dead letter and be ultimately repealed as other 
measures which have been from time to time adopted by Parlia- 
ment under the influence of what Mr. Coleridge is pleased to de- 
scribe as “sentiment.” We also, however, lay claim to the possession 
of sentiment. There is a true sentiment and a false sentiment; a 
broad charity and a narrow charity. We hold that to be a false 
sentiment which, regardless of humanity in its widest and noblest 
sense, seeks to impede the progress of human knowledge, and 
above all, the knowledge which is necessary for the understanding 
and cure of disease. We look upon that as a narrow charity 
which regards only the infinitesimal pain which may be inflicted in 
the prosecution of this knowledge, and shows itself indifferent to 
the manifest sufferings which it is the aim and tendency of its 
prosecution to investigate and alleviate. 


E, A. ScHAFER. 


DROPMORE. 


Hicu above the Thames, between the villages of Burnham and 
Wooburn in South Buckinghamshire, on a beautifully wooded 
plateau stands one of the historic homes of England. Dating back 
from little over a hundred years, it yet cannot be said to yield in 
varied interest to many an abode of far greater age. 

On a bright June day in the latter half of last century, the sun 
streamed down upon a wild upland moor on a spur of the Chil- 
terns: One Tree Hill they called it. The brown heath was just 
beginning faintly to flush with pink the hillside slope, and in the 
still, san-warmed air, few sounds save the singing of larks dis- 
turbed the silence. 

It was « half-holiday at Eton College, seven miles away in the 
valley by the river. Youth makes nothing of a few miles more 
or less, and an Eton boy of fourteen, who had run over to spend 
a long hour at his favourite haunt, threw himself down in the 
heather and dreamed once more his wonted dream. The view 
from the schoolboy’s chosen point is as fine now as it was in those 
long-ago days. In the middle distance Windsor Castle rises like a 
vision from the midst of a great tract of forest land—for as a forest 
the hedge-row trees and wood appear. With the aid of a glass 
‘one can distinguish the sentry’s red coat on the North Terrace 
above the smoke and old red roofs of Windsor town; while in 
clear weather the flag on the Round Tower is distinctly visible. 
Seas of blue distance above the Castle’s highest towers roll 
on into the far horizon beyond Hindhead and Blackdown and the 
Surrey Hills. Little wonder that an imaginative boy should feel 
the spell while his eye received the aerial beauty of the scene. 
Here, then, when he grew to be a man, he would build a house ; 
here he would live, aud his boyhood’s dream should be a reality. 

In dve time the Eton boy, after a brilliant course at school and 
at Oxford, became Lord Grenville, and made a name for himself 
in English history as a statesman, and “ an excellent scholar.” 

In 1792 Lord Grenville, then Foreign Secretary in Mr. Pitt’s 
Government, made purchase of a small house and thirty acres of 
and—Dropmore Lodge, on One Tree Hill. In the following year 
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he married his kinswoman, Anne Pitt, only daughter of Thomas,, 
first Lord Camelford, a nephew of the great Earl of Chatham. 
The planting of trees in immense quantities was at once begun, for 
in those early days the one idea seems to have been “to plant out 
the common.” Nothing now remains of this old common on the: 
garden side of the house, excepting to the south where the lawn 
skirts the edges of a few remaining acres of rough, heathy. land,. 
crossed here and there by smooth green drives. The bit of wild 
moorland has almost lost its older character ; the grassy ways are- 
partly hedged in with brake-fern, and in June it is like a little- 
wilderness that blossoms as the rose. For all among the purpling 
cushions of bell-heather and ling are scattered’ flowering sweet-- 
briers in perfumed luxuriance, enwreathed with a myriad little- 
roses of every varied shade of pink. I know nothing more iovely 
of its kind than these sweet-briers in the season of their bloom. 
Lady Grenville (of whom later on there will be much to say) had a. 
passion for them, and planted them about in the grass. And now 
they come all wild, of their own sweet will wheresoever the spirit. 
moves them, and there is none to say them nay. And this is well ; 
for is it not true that Art, even of the best and finest, comes never 
near to Nature when in her decorative mood? It is characteristic of 
the whole of Dropmore, now in the years of its full perfection, how, 
making it seem yet more beautiful, wild Nature lives side by side 
with the trim stateliness of the place. A hundred years have- 
brought to a goodly stature and growth the young saplings planted 
by Lord Grenville. Each plantation thrived as plantations never 
thrived before; and seldom in other places can be found more- 
luxuriant groves of beech and ash and oak, with choice conifers in 
great variety brought from many a distant land. In October,,. 
1792, a present of 2,000 beech were sent in a cart from Stowe. 
Evidently beech was then the favourite tree for Dropmore, as Lord 
Buckingham writes: “ You positively forbid the whole tribe of 
firs. . . . ButI take it for granted that you do not proscribe 
them in your plantation, because in the very shallow soil of your 
hill the Scot fir-larch and stone-pine will be your best friends, 
and will nurse the birch and beech to which you must trust.” 

Among the family papers occurs a letter of December 12th,. 
1791, in which Lord Grenville writes to his cousin, Anne Pitt, then 
at Rome :— 

“‘T am in treaty for a small house near Taplow ; but it is so mere 
a cottage that if I make the purchase I must add something to the. 
house immediately, and this discourages me a little, from the fear 
I have of entering into bricks and mortar.” In January, 1792, 
he writes again: “I have completed the purchase of the- 
cottage . . . and I am going down to take possession of it. 
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in a few days. It is so literally a cottage (having originally been 
inhabited by a labourer, as such) that I must make some small ad- 
dition to it in order to make it atall inhabitable; and even then the 
house will be a very bad one. I think you will be pleased with the 
situation when you see it, though I know Lord Camelford will 
think it a great deal too exposed. I do not think that a great 
objection, being compensated, as it is, by the advantages of air 
and prospect.” And on February 26th: “Iam more and more 
delighted with my purchase in Bucks, and have already begun 
upon the small addition I am making to the cottage. I shall be 
much disappointed if you are not pleased with the spot, though 
perhaps it would be more prudent in me not to puff it to you too 
much. My builder does not seem to comprehend why I am so 
very anxious that the additional rooms should be habitable in the 
course of a few months. Can you help him to guess?” That 
“‘the small addition ” should end in several large and finely pro- 
portioned rooms—one of them, “ the gallery,” sixty feet in length 
—was not surprising. Lord Grenville’s expressed distrust of 
«bricks and mortar,” although thus amply justified, proved on this 
occason no subject forafter regret. Year after year “the cottage ” 
became filled with collections of all kinds, gathered together from 
Italy and elsewhere by the owner’s admirable taste and knowledge 
in things of worth and beauty, as well as by bequests to Lady 
Grenville from her parents and other relatives. Rare and valuable 
books lined the library and filled the shelves in the gallery. Much 
of the Sévres and other china stored in cabinets or ornamenting 
the rooms, is in these days well-nigh priceless. Very precious also 
are the many historical relics here preserved. Foremost among 
them are the Grenville Manuscripts. They were discovered at 
Dropmore by the Hon. G. M. Fortescue in 1868, and part of them 
have been printed and published by the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission. ‘They consist chiefly of State papers full of the deepest 
and most varied politicai interest of the time. ‘They include impor- 
tant communications between King George the Third and Lord 
Grenville, and the other great Ministers of State. Here and there 
in letters from more intimate friends occur touches of private or 
local interest. Such, for instance, is the side glance Lord Morning- 
ton (October, 1792,) gives of his friend: “I cannot tell you with how 
much pleasure I saw your ménage. I told Pitt that matrimony had 
made three very important changes in you, which could not but 
affect your old friends—(1) a brown lapelled coat instead of the 
eternal blue single-breasted 2) strings in your shoes; (3) very 
good perfume in your hair powder. All the rest remained the 


same, particularly quiz drawing, which Lady Grenville seemed. to 


be studying with great application. Pictures, many of them 
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original works of old masters, began to cover the walls. Land- 
seapes by Claude and Salvator Rosa (bequeathed to Lord Camel- 
ford by his maternal uncle, Sir Richard Lyttleton); a portrait 
of Queen Henrietta Maria, by Vandyke; family portraits by 
Gainsborough, Sir Joshua, and Hoppner; a lovely Romney over 
the dining-room chimneypiece portrays Hester, Countess Fortescue, 
and Catherine, wife of the Honorable Richard Neville, daughters 
of the Right Honorable George Grenville. A tine three-quarters 
length portrait of William Pitt, by Hoppner, is in the west 
library, and Lord Grenville’s intimate friend the Marquis Wellesley, 
is in the anteroom. In the hall are ranged marble portrait busts ; 
amongst them the Duke of Buckingham, William, first Earl of 
Chatham, the Right Honourable William Pitt, Thomas, first Lord 
Camelford, H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, &c. There is also 
an antique—a head of Jove—and two large and exceedingly fine 
Italian vases, adorned with amorini in alto rilievo illustrating the 
seasons. The treasures of Art which fill the house are far too 
many to enumerate, while the decoration of some of the rooms 
is unique. In the upper corridor a large room known as “ the 
Print Room” deserves mention as a specimen of a style of 
decoration now obsolete. Pasted upon the blue wall-paper area 
quantity of engravings, some being of great value. The variety of 
these engravings is endless, and they are done in every style— 
in mezzotint, copper, steel, and wood. Every kind of subject is 
represented—cathedrals and forest scenes, compositions from 
ancient masters, figures, and picturesque heads nearly life-size. 
Every print is surrounded in ‘a grey paper margin like a frame, 
and all are connected by graceful designs in grey of festoons and 
wreaths. Not quite least in interest among portraits of Lord 
Grenville’s many friends, there hangs over the chimneypiece in 
a room off the library one, life-size, which represents his favourite 
Italian greyhound, “ Aline,” painted in five different attitudes of 
grace. Some other dogs were also counted by him as dear and 
faithful friends. On the bookshelves may be found a thin volume, 
Phe Nuge, in which are printed lines to “ Zephyr” and “ Tippo,”’ 
commemorating their master’s affection for them. There is a 
touch of pathos in the supposed dying address (in Latin) from 
one of them—the old greyhound—translated thus :— 
** Dear master, thy poor Zephyr, old and blind, 
Gratefully thanks thy love, which ever kind 


And still unchanged, e’en yet has power to charm, 
And death’s approach of bitterness disarm. 


Alone survives, not lightly praised by thee, 
Thy dying servant’s fond fidelity.”- 


Tippo’s story, recorded in verse, appears in the Latin epitaph 
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carved on the stone under which he lies, overshadowed by many 
trees, near the garden fountain. It seems that the dog was 
washed ashore from a wreck in a disastrous storm off the coast of 
Tenby. He carried a pocket-book held firmly between his teeth. 
The dumb, devoted creature could give no account of himself ; 
but it was believed that he alone was saved, bearing safely to 
shore his drowned master’s trust when the ill-fated ship and all 
her crew went down. The dog never left the spot where he came- 
first to shore, and there Lord Grenville found him when he visited, 
Tenby playing with the children on the sands. No one treated 
Tippo unkindly, but he was no one’s dog; so he was brought. 
away to Dropmore, where he ended his days in peace. 

With the newly planned additions in brick and mortar a garden. 
also was speedily begun ; paths were laid out, and the road turned 
by Act of Parliament. In 1804, by the tragic death of Lady 
Grenville’s only brother, Thomas, Lord Camelford (he was killed in 
the field behind Holland House in a duel with Captain Best), she 
succeeded to Boconnoc and the large Cornish estates. 

Boconnoc was in those days far too remote to be the abode of a. 
busy statesman. Their increased means enabled Lord and Lady 
Grenville to lay out more on Dropmore, Lord Grenville eagerly 
buying up whatever land round about came into the market. One- 
part, near the Lodge entrance to the Queen’s drive (so-called from 
Mr. Fortescue having in 1867 cut the road through the wood for 
Her Majesty’s convenience when Cliveden was lent to her by the 
Duchess of Sutherland) and acquired from Lord Orkney, is still 
known as the “ Malplaquet Ground.” It will be remembered that 
Lord Orkney’s ancestor’s peerage was bestowed in recognition of his. 
services at the Battle of Malplaquet ; and some elm trees still stand 
there, planted according to the order of the battle. Among other 
~purchases we find the Manor of East Burnham, including the 
beautiful woodland known as Burnham Beeches.* Also Hunter- 
combe Manor, which was sold again in 1812, after its fine old iron 
gates had been carried off for the terrace at Dropmore. Hitcham 
Park (now Mr. G. Hanbury’s property) also fell to Dropmore. 
The garden walls remain, but the old house—which, according 
to local tradition had been inhabited by Judge Jeffreys—was pulled 
down. ‘Thus the lands of “‘ One Tree Hill” grew into an important 
estate, while the garden and the famous Pinetum became what they 
now are, the pride and the glory of that part of South Bucks. 

The cottage, transformed into a spacious abode, constantly re- 
ceived royal visitors. George the Third and Queen Charlotte with 
the princes, often arriving from Windsor to early breakfast, after 
sending an equerry with but half an hour’s notice. Interesting 


* Now belonging to the City of London. 
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scraps connected with such events are still recollected in the family 
—as, for instance, the morning when Lord Wellesley in his dressing- 
gown, strolling casually into the gallery to look for a book before 
breakfast, found to his consternation the royalties all assembled 
there. Or, the agony of mind suffered by Lady Grenville when 
the little Italian greyhound, whom she had left shut up in her 
dressing-room, rushed in and jumped up on Her Majesty. 

The poet Samuel Rogers was a frequent visitor. He gave the 
large stone vases or pots (in fact, they are made of iron) placed 
along one of the garden balustrades. The poet delighted in playing 
with the children of the house, who—although now no longer 
children—have not forgotten how he was accustomed to promise 
them “a white pony.” The white pony, however, never came to 
hand. The visitor’s book contains many names of note—people 
who have stayed at Dropmore. Among celebrities of later date, 
Lords Stratford de Redcliffe, Beaconsfield, and Grey met there in 
1870. Lord Stratford left the following lines in commemoration 
of his visit :— 

** Once a bleak common with a single tree, 

Dropmore is now the lovely spot you see. 

Years have done much ; refinement, genius, more ; 

These have matured the beauties shaped before. 

Groves that to every clime their birth may trace 

A maze of flowers, where flowers become the place. 

Arch, temple, terrace, grotte, fount, and bower, 

Walks for each season, shades for every hour. 

Nature’s wild growth, with chast’ning art combined, 

Enchain the sense and calm the restless mind. 

Here may we rove at will with thoughts as free 

As the light breeze that flits along the lea ; 

Or, pausing from beneath some leafy spray, 

Stretched on the slope with tender gaze survey 

Where earth and sky in airy distance meet, 

Windsor’s proud towers, or Learning's holy seat. 

Fair haunts ! which life of half its ills disarm, 

Where still the lingering Muses breathe a charm, 

Farewell! For peace among your bowers awhile, 

Snatched from a world, whose cares, whose joys defile, 

These lines of little worth, but from the heart— 

Well-pleased I leave ; yet sad we now must part,” 
October 6th, 1870. (Signed) Srr, DE RK. 


Princess Louise, with Lord Lorne, has visited the gardens and 
Pinetum, and Queen Victoria on one occasion drove over from 
Windsor and had tea at the Chinese Seat, close to the long range 
of aviaries, filled with singing canaries and ornamented with green 
and blue plaques of porcelain, brought hither from China in former 
years. 

Long before these visits, in January, 1834, Lord Grenville’s 


earthly life had closed. He had been an invalid, paralysed and 
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unable to walk for some years before his death. Yet, though 
shrinking from the sight of strangers, he always allowed the public 
to visit the gardens, &c., a privilege continued up to this day. The 
generous kindliness which was known to give its tone to his whole 
character may be said still to breathe in the air of the Dropmore 
he created ; and now—more than sixty years after his death—the 
charm endures. 

The Pinetum had been planted in 1830, and Lord Grenville had 
taken the liveliest interest in the growth of the young trees. 
Lady Grenville went on with the work, planting and beautifying 
the place, while she personally superintended everything; and 
not a stick might be touched without her supervision. She lived 
in her garden; in her later years going about it in a bath-chair, 
or, in bad weather, a miniature chariot known as “the Box,” 
drawn by her little grey pony, Polly. The few living who can still 
remember her, recall her appearance as the very picture of an old 
lady of the olden time ; wearing always a long trailing gown of rich 
silk, black or grey, soft Indian muslin and beautiful lace, and a 
close-fitting cap. A relic of her wardrobe is to this day kept ina 
chest at Dropmore—a huge Dunstable garden-bonnet of the shape 
formerly described as “ coal-scuttle ”; useful, indeed, though hardly 
so becoming as the lace cap ! 

When in London, Lady Grenville delighted in visiting the Horti- 
cultural and Botanical Gardens, One day in 1863, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, President of the Society, presented her to the youthful 
Princess of Wales. Miss Fortescue relates that—‘ On my aunt 
mentioning the occurrence to my father, he remarked: ‘ The 
Princess ought to be told that the lady who was to-day presented 
to her had been presented to Marie Antoinette.’ ‘No,’ she 
quickly interposed, ‘ not presented ; the Court was then in mourn- 
ing for the first Dauphin.’” Grande Dame in her way, and wont to 
inspire with awe the souls of others besides her young great-nieces, 
Lady Grenville was certainly one of the most remarkable characters 
of her day. She was possessed of great decision and great taste, 
with an intelligent and enthusiastic love for flowers and trees. ‘T'o 
this she added a curious originality of invention and sense of con- 
structiveness. Her example gave an impulse to the delightful interest 
of gardening in England. It might also have encouraged the practice 
of the best style of gardening had not the new system of bedding out 
—here first exemplified—begun to lay hold on the public taste. The 
extremes to which this system was everywhere carried seem now 
to have brought about reaction in a timely return to a happier and 
more lovely taste in gardens. Most of her work exists unaltered, 
just as she left it, in the place she loved so devotedly. And this 
work attests that, as there is nothing fantastic or ephemeral in the 
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style which her faultless judgment adopted, neither is there any- 
thing niggardly, petty, or narrow in the suggestion of her garden 
lines. The ornamentation in antique marbles, statues, fountains, 
and vases, is noble enough to grace a palace garden in the Italy of 
other days. The lapse of years—as is inevitable through the grow- 
ing up of shrubberies and surrounding plantations—changed much 
of the entire aspect of the garden. Yet the changes now tell as 
simply carrying out the finished plan according as it was origin- 
ally conceived from the first. The most scrupulously purist taste 
of the present day would scarcely suggest the alteration of a 
single line; and so long as “improvements” are not attempted 
on a large scale, Dropmore will remain a monument of garden art, 
such as there are but few in the country. 

Lady Grenville’s constructive genius sometimes manifested itself 
in rather questionable ways, although the effect, it must be 
admitted, is picturesque. For instance, she did not hesitate to 
pull to pieces old oak cabinets, &c., and putting together the carved 
pieces with old oaken blocks from which calicoes had been printed, 
made up with them altogether the whole outside architecture of 
a lodge. In her gardening, however, she was unrivalled. Could 
she but have beheld her garden as we saw it the other day in the 
full glory of midsummer-tide, how would she not have rejoiced 
in it! In one part, a cloud of turquoise-blue delphinium arose 
in radiant contrast against the blackness of a cedar background— 
the symphony of colour resumed beyond in quiet interludes of sky 
between the tree’s dark boughs. In Lady Grenville’s time, how- 
ever, “delphinium” was only “larkspur,”’ and had not reached 
one half the size it measures now-a-days. The huge tree of lemon- 
scented magnolia (Magnolia Conspicua) which spreads its perfume 
on the chilly airs of January, is probably old enough ‘for her to 
have enjoyed its bloom for many seasons. Another sweet-scented 
shrub, planted close beside the lake for the refreshment of 
the passer-by, is a well-grown clove-tree (Calycanthus) of most 
unusual size. This delicious shrub, however, was planted since 
her day. Lady Grenville preserved her faculties and her vigorous 
intellect to the end. She died in June, 1864, leaving Dropmore and 
all her property to her nephew, the Honourable George Mathew 
Fortescue. This seems the place for some mention of the old 
gardener, Philip Frost, once so widely known in the horticultural 
world. He survived his mistress for twenty-three years, and died 
in 1887, having served the family for more than half a century. It 
was he who put into the ground, and carefully watched over, most 
of the Pinetum trees, and others now flourishing in the green vigour 
of their age, and likely to outlive for many a decade the hand that 


planted them, To the old gardener each tree became an object 
21° 
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almost of adoration, dear to him as his own child. Still fresh 
in the recollection of some may be the oft-told tales he never 
wearied of, and which beguiled his rounds with visitors to the 
Pinetum, picturing with renewed zest each time they were related, 
his many encounters with Lady Grenville (in which he invariably 
scored !) whether these concerned the treatment of the champion 
Douglas fir or of some lowlier evergreen. 

The Pinetum is a favourite and beautiful spot. It is a lawn of 
the smoothest, softest turf, shaded, and not over-shaded, by several 
grand specimen trees. Monarch of them all is the great Abies 
Douglasii. Lord Grenville planted it a little seedling in 1827; it 
covers now an area of sixty-four feet—towering up 120 feet. The 
tree measured four feet higher, until a tempest broke the leading 
shoot. Often since has it suffered in “ winter rages,” or by heavy 
weight of snow. Undismayed by reverses, more and stronger 
shoots have been sent forth; to-day, with its thousand branches 
feathering to the ground, the great tree stands recognized—the 
finest Douglas fir in the land. Abies Brunoniana, Abies Pindro, and 
Abies Grandis are fine specimens. Almost the most beautiful tree 
of all the plantation is a Cedrus Atlanticus (or C. Libani Argentea) of 
great size ; it is nothing more nor less than silvery plumes in azure 
mist. Pinus Lambertiana, the famous sugar-pine, has produced 
its long cones more than twelve inches in length. No. 114 is 
Cedrus Deodara, grafted on a Cedar of Lebanon, a well-grown, 
graceful tree nearly seventy feet high. No. 195 is Cedrus Deodara 
—the first tree planted by Frost. Pinus Insignis is splendid, with 
its rugged rough red bark and noble unsymmetric growth. This 
tree, when only an itch high, was a present from Mr. Munro, chief 
gardener at Chiswick, and was carried home by Frost in his waist- 
coat pocket. Another Insignis is No. 58, on the edge of a glade 
called Miller’s Field. It seems quite full-grown, judging from 
those in the famous garden at Monterey, in California, whence, 
with Cupressus Macrocarpa, it has spread all over the world 
wherever the Anglo-Saxon has wandered. 

At the further end of a narrowing glade, towards the lake—per- 
haps the best known tree here, a giant Araucaria Imbricata, with 
its pyramid of green, closes in a vista of Rhododendron and Kalmia. 
This tree seems strangely to affect the imagination when from 
below one looks up into its thorny mystery. The flattened branches 
stir in the lightest breeze like open, waving palms—the waving of 
hundreds of beckoning warning hands. A little rose-bush, which 
June lights up with roses of a wonderfully brilliant pink, dwells in 
the grass near the tree, in its season shining like some small beacon 
to point the way. 


Mr. Charles Herrin (Frost’s successor as head-gardener), in his 
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notes to the Royal Horticultural Society’s Conifer Conference in 
1892, says of this celebrated Araucaria: “It is said to be the 
largest and best furnished specimen in Britain, and, probably, in 
Europe. It has now reached the height of seventy-five feet, with 
a girth of nine feet and a spread of branches forty feet in diameter. 
Beneath the spot where the tree now thrives was once a gravel-pit, 
which was filled up when the ornamental lake close by was made.” 
This may account for its luxuriant growth. When the lake was 
cleaned out, Frost threw the material under the cedars, &c. When 
he wanted it for use he found it all matted with cedar roots. He 
took the hint, and made a habit of top-dressing the trees, and to 
this he ascribed most of his success. A great many other Arau- 
carvas adorn the place. One, planted in 1830, was the gift of King 
William the Fourth. Thirty-five years after, when it was nearly 
thirty feet in height, this tree had (through over-crowding) to 
endure the risk of transplanting—and survives. ‘I'he most remark- 
able trees are those forming the Araucaria group—seven or eight 
trees. The male specimens, all brown at top, with the curious 
tufts full of pollen, and the females less bunchy in habit, but 
crowned with great green bosses of cones. 

On a summer-house near the Pinetum are the words—full 
indeed of significance :—‘ Pulcherrima Pinus in Hortis.’””? Another 
temple-like summer-house near is called ‘The Chancellor’s Seat,” 
from having been erected when Lord Grenville became Chancellor 
of Oxford. Not far off there is also a stone seat with a history. 
When old London Bridge was pulled down, and the materials sold, 
Lady Grenville purchased one of the grey stone alcoves; and it 
was set up where it now stands, on the borders of the lake. 

The cedar avenue (planted also in 1830), is three-quarters of a 
mile in length and numbers 140 trees. Even when the sun shines 
full upon the avenue at noon-day, it is the gloaming there. 
Under the trees, passing between their pillars of darkness, there is 
the feeling of a “‘ Salle des pas perdus”; so silent in winter is 
the russet carpet autumn spread there, so dim the summer blue 
of bugloss—whose sad flowerlets pale within the deep perennial 
shades. At almost every turn in the open ground one comes upon 
some rarity—trees brought from beyond sea, in former years when 
transit was slower and less easy than it has since become. 

A flourishing oak, not far ,below the entrance to the cedar 
avenue, goes by the name of the Boscobel Oak. Near it a stone 
bears the following inscription :— 


THIS TREE 

RAISED FROM AN ACORN 

OF THE OAK WHICH SHELTERED 
CHARLES If. AT BOSCOBELL 
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IS PLANTED AND CHERISHED HERE 
AS A MEMORIAL 
NOT OF HIS PRESERVATION 
BUT OF THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE ANCIENT AND FREE MONARCHY 
OF ENGLAND 
THE VERY SOURCE OF HER PROSPERITY AND GLORY. 

Not afew in number are the memorial stones set up in various 
parts of Dropmore and inscribed with lines composed chiefly in 
Latin. These stones bear witness to a lost epoch, when men had 
time—time to think and time to devise, and to carry out ideas 
of poetical and thoughtful grace, as they walked amidst the trees 
of their garden. 

Under “The Three Brothers” trees—three oaks on “ the 
Birthday Ground ” as it is named—we find one such stone engraved 
on both sides— 


ANNO SALYTIS EODEM QVO POSITA EST ANNO 
MDCCCXXIX. QVERCYS ILEC NATALITIA 
DIE OCTOBRIS VICESIMO QVARTO DVO ILLAS QV PROPE ADSTANT 
HANC QVERCVM GENFRIS EIVSDEM 
HIC PONI VOLVIT ATQVE EIVSDEM FERE 2TATIS 
A.B.G.* ARBORES 
IN GRATIAM MARITI SVI PIETATI FRATERNE 
HVIVSCE VILLZ DOMINI DICAVIT 
ANNVM 2XTATIS SEPTVAGESIMUM W.W.B.G.t 
IAM TVM CLAVDENTIS. O REM BEATAM AMORIS INSOLVBILI 
SOLI DEO LAVS, FRATRES LIGARI VINCVLO. 


Endless are the mazy paths and green secluded groves of Drop- 
more! while the varied colouring of the whole wide sylvan round 
makes it even to the eye of strangers a very “ Joyous-Gard ” of all 
that is most sunny and delightful. Every passing season of the 
year bears with it some new charm of colour. From the blue 
lakes and woodland seas of wild hyacinth which flood the woods 
in earliest spring, on through long hours of June, when the 
cloudiest days shine out amid the grey, illumined with piled 
splendours of rose-red rhododendron and golden thickets of scarlet 
and yellow azalia—through the green monotones of July and 
August—beyond the richly-burning autumn tints, and far into 
leafless winter. Even then the withered beech leaves lying in red 
drifts along the lawns give a sense of warmth and life to many a 
dun November day. . . . Some of the grass walks lead at last 
into a fair spot called the Octagon Lawn. Entirely closed round with 
trees, quite solitary and not the way to anywhere, if one comes 
suddenly upon this sequestered lawn of a summer’s morning in 
full flush of the wild-rose month—it is like an enchanted scene 


* Anne, Baroness Grenville. 
+ William Wyndham, Baron Grenville, 
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from Fairyland, all wreathed about and garlanded with rosy, 
scented bloom. There is never much vagrant forest-life of bird 
or squirrel there; only at times is heard the low chant of a wood- 
pigeon—* slow to begin and never ending ”’—making the solitude 
more deeply lone. From the Root Mount (anciently Siub Mound) 
the view of Windsor Castle is more extensive than from the South 
Lawn, with the added grace, of looking across a foreground flaming 
with rhododendron—where one great flowering camellia stands apart 
in the pure whiteness of its beauty.* Thence a walk leads down 
past the Pompeii Seat towards a grand Cedar of Lebanon, first 
planted among Dropmore trees in 1792. His wide-stretched branches 
wlmost hide the house, in whose arched and green-latticed 
arcade of great height all along the south front is kept up con- 
tinuously a brilliant show of colour with variegated masses of 
flowering plants. Up the trellis climb magnolia and large- 
flowered yellow jasmine, and roses such as Gloire de Rosaméne and 
Gloire de Dijon. Near the north-west corner of the house still 
remains the headless trunk of the single tree (a sycamore) which 
formerly suggested the title of “ Cne Tree Hill.” A Noisette rose 
now clambers luxuriantly over the bare stem. Dropmore is a place 
where old times are reverenced, and where a new reign does not 
necessarily mean changes; so the land-marks of the past remain 
lending a greater interest to the present. 

Since she lost her husband—the Honourable G. M. Forteseue— 
in 1874, Lady Louisa Fortescue has lived entirely at Dropmore. She 
was born a long while ago—in May 1813. There are some, how- 
ever, whom the years seem to pass by almost without touching, and 
who may be said to have nothing old about them but their age. 
The pleasant traditions of the spot are still cherished and carried 
on in her knowledge of trees and love for plants of every kind. 
Few parts of the gardens and grourds are ever left for long un- 
visited, and summer and winter she lives surrounded with flowers. 
‘The long perspective of life for her is thronged with vivid pictures 
of scenes and persons, manners and customs, that have passed 
away; and in the midst of an intense interest in all around, the 
page of memory is at any moment casily turned back, and bygones 
made to live for us once more. 

Lady Louisa’s record, in her own words, of an adventure in her 
youth with brigands near Naples, has something of an old-world 
tlavour :—‘ We spent the winter of 1830-31 at Naples—my father 
and mother (Lord and Lady Harrowby), my sister Harriet, and 
myself. We made various expeditions to places in the neighbour 
hood, and one day, March the 22nd, we drove to the palace at 

* From this point is seen the Hog’s Back, Hants; Ciesar’s Camp in Surrey } 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Ke. 
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Caserta. Our laquais de place, Guiseppe col Angelo, was with the 
cochiére on the box of the carriage. At Caserta we went into a 
church, and listened to a sermon on the iniquity of robbery. After- 
wards we started on our homeward drive in the mooonlight; Harriet 
sat opposite my father, 1, with a yellow shawl folded double across 
my chest and pinned each side, opposite my mother, who, muffled 
in a large cloak, was dozing, while my father, with closed eyes, 
was planning improvements at Sandon. We were going along a 
straight wide road between vineyards, when, all of a sudden, Harriet 
uttered a shriek, and we beheld a man standing on the back of the 
carriage behind my parents. Three other men surrounded the car- 
riage, one on each side, and one at the horses’ heads. Meanwhile 
the servants had been ordered to descend, which they promptly did, 
and lay flat on their faces on the ground. The man next to me 
was the most gentle, and had no dagger. The man behind had 
seized my father by the collar, and was brandishing a stiletto, 
which gleamed in the moonlight. Of course, they summoned us 
to give up whatever we had; but we had neither money nor 
jewellery. My father had some difficulty in getting at his 
pocket, being encumbered with a cloak over his great-coat, and 
the man threatened him with his dagger—probably thinking he 
was fumbling for pistols—at which my mother, who was a tall, 
powerful woman, sprang up, seized the stiletto by the blade, 
and struggled with the man. By this time my father had got 
out his watch and purse and handed them over, coolly telling 
the man, in Italian, that he would be found out by means of 
the watch. Among other coins in his purse there was a double 
Napoleon. The brigands felt our feet to discover if we had any 
shoe-buckles, and our ears for earrings, but in vain. We had a 
duvet covered with black silk and they took that. Harriet was 
waving her handkerchief frantically, crying out, ‘ Niente di piu! 
Niente di piw!’ whereupon they took that also. A scruple of con- 
science came over me as I remembered that I had on a watch which 
my eldest brother had given me just before we left England, and 
which I valued very much. The man felt me all over and I thought 
he must have discovered it, but the carefully pinned shawl defeated 
him. We made no resistance and did not cry out, except Harriet’s 
first warning shriek. But during this time all sorts of thoughts 
crowded into our minds. At last the brigands said we might go. 
The coachman and the laquais de place sprang up into their places, 
and we set off at full gallop as hard as we could go. And then we 
began to be very much afraid, for we thought what if we should 
encounter more of these men and have nothing to givethem? We 
had to stop at the inn at Ponte della Maddalena to water the 
horses; and Guiseppe announcing ‘ Siamo tutti stati Assassinati !’ 
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quite a crowd collected and began pitying us. ‘ Povere fanciulle, 
povere fanciulle!’ and hearing where it had occurred, ‘ Ah! terre 
di Lavoro!’ 

‘Guiseppe was very much knocked about by the brigands. He 
raised his hands with his small-change, out of his pockets, beseech- 
ing them,‘ Prendete! Prendete! non mi uccidete!” Just as they 
were going off they perceived my father’s cloak, made a snatch at 
it, and carried it off. A piece, however, was shut in the carriage 
door and torn off, which, when the cloak was recovered, was 
replaced again. 

“The men were afterwards caught, and the man who threatened 
us was sentenced to imprisonment for life. The watch and the 
double Napoleon were recovered; the duvet too, all slit up. Some 
time afterwards, in some negotiations between England and Sicily 
on the subject of Sulphur Duties, the Neapolitan Government de- 
sired favourable consideration on the score of their activity in 
bringing these brigands to justice.” 

Little older than one hundred years, Dropmore, as a finely wooded 
estate, might seem of comparatively recent date. Yet underlying 
the newly-planted surface are indications of wood of an antiquity 
far beyond ken. While digging gravel in 1796, a discovery was 
made of several large oak trees (not so bad a find on “One Tree 
Hill” !) lying horizontally. The oaks were found embedded in 
their leaves amongst a mass of small boughs and branches resem- 
bling a peat bog, although the spot is on the declivity of one of the 
highest eminences bordering the Thames. The account given by 
Lipscombe * is strangely interesting. So immense was the force 
with which the oaks were up-rooted and hurled to the ground, that 
one of them, the largest, was broken nearly in two. Think what a 
mighty tempest was that stirred up round about the hill one sum- 
mer’s day, ages agone! Clad in all their glorious apparelling of 
the heart of summer the great trees fell,—for myriads of leaves 
attest it, lying as they were “compressed together, every fibre 
and filament in its utmost perfection, even the younger twigs 
preserving all their silvery whiteness as well as their texture, as 
fresh as if just severed from the living tree. At the time of dis- 
covery the leaves admitted of being turned over, like the dry leaves 
of a paper book.” 

Although the story of the Great Pitt Diamond, told in the 
correspondence of Governor Pitt and his son Robert, is already 
given to the world—an account of Dropmore, however slight, 
would seem incomplete without some mention of it. The diamond 
is as inseparably connected with Dropmore as with the Boconnoc 
estates and lands in Cornwall—which were purchased by Lady 

* G. Lipscombe’s Antiquities of Buckinghamshire. Vol. iii, p. 224. 
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Grenville’s great-grandfather, Governor Pitt, with a part of its 
price. 

It was in 1701 that Ramchund, a diamond merchant, brought 
down to Madras a large rough stone weighing over 300 carats, 
which the Governor, Thomas Pitt, eventually bought. It was 
taken to England, and the business of getting it properly cut en- 
trusted to the Governor’s son Robert. This cost both father and 
son enormous anxiety, since in both size and weight it had to be 
very greatly reduced. Great pieces were sawed off, and the 
process “ licked off a world of money.” In the end it became an 
entirely perfect stone of the best water. The letters always allude to 
it as the “ grand concern ” or “ affair.” Robert Pitt writes : “ Your 
grand concern , . . ‘tisa most glorious sight tosee. , . , 
It will not come net above 140 carats, which still, being not be- 
paralleled, is as inestimable as if it were much more.” He writes 
in 1707: “Itisa perfect star to look at, and has no other defect 
than a chapman to buy it.” Ultimately it was sold for £125,000, 
Philippe, Duke of Orlegns, Regent of France, becoming “chapman.” 
In 1792 the diamond was valued at twelve million francs. Stolen 
during the French Revolution, it was recovered, and Napoleon set 
it in the hilt of his sword. At the Great Exhibition in Paris, in 
1867, it was shown among the Crown Jewels of France. A crystal 
model of the great diamond in its true “ polite state” is preserved 
at Dropmore, where it occupies a place on one of the shelves of a 
cabinet filled with many precious things—relique of long-dead 
sovereigns and famous men. 

“The Cottage on One-Tree Hill” has never failed, in its historic 
or human interest. Yet after all—the true glory of it has grown 
up in its beauteous trees and gardens, which have been, and are, 
the delight of thousands who constantly pass through from lodge 
to lodge, or are permitted to spend long hours of summer sweetness 


in its gardens and greenwood. 
ce E. Vv. B,” 
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THOsE who wished to get at the truth about the Dreyfus affair 
were until very recently in a large measure dependent on the 
evidence of Colonel Picquart and of Colonel Panizzardi, the Italian 
attaché in Paris, and the friend and confidant of Colonel Schwarz- 
koppen. In the last few months, and especially within the last few 
_weeks, new sources of evidence have become available. These are: 
Firstly, the shorthand report of the first three days’ discussion of 
the case for revision before the Criminal Chamber of the Court of 
Appeal on October 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1898. Secondly, the 
shorthand report of the discussion before the same Chamber on 
Picquart’s appeal against the competence of a court-martial to try 
him on the charge of forging a certain document—the petit bleu— 
‘which he had already been charged before a civil court with com- 
municating to an unauthorized person, M. Leblois, his family lawyer. 
The Court decided on March 3rd, 1899, that if it were a forgery, then 
he could not be punished for divulging it, and decreed that the 
civil court should itself settle the question whether it be a forgery, 
as preliminary to the further issue of divulgation previously laid 
before it. Thirdly, we have the evidence of Major Esterhazy before 
the Court of Appeal divulged with facsimiles of important letters 
in the columns of The Daily Chronicle on March 4th, 1899, and in 
‘ the third issue of Les dessous de Uaffaire Dreyfus. Fourthly, at 

rather an earlier date, we have the confession published in The 
Observer newspaper of October 3rd and 10th, 1898, by Esterhazy 
that he was the true author of the bordereau. 

None of these additional sources of information were accessible 
to myself when, in TwE NationaL REviEw of June, 1898, I wrote 
an article signed “Huguenot” about the Dreyfus case, the transla- 
tion of paragraphs of which merited to M. Joseph Reinach expulsion 
from the French Territorial Army. In the composition of a fuller 
work on the same subject I could only avail myself of the first and 
the fourth. In the present article it is intended to sift the later 
revelations to see how far they are trustworthy, and to point out 


how entirely they confirm the conclusions formulated both in the 
article and in the book. 
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Colonel Picquart’s attention was first drawn to Esterhazy by a 
telegram-card brought to the Intelligence Department, over which 
he presided, about April 1st, 1896. These telegram-cards circulate 
inside Paris only, and in form are identical with English letter- 
cards. The text written inside was as follows :— 

“« J’attends avant tout une explication plus détaillée que celle que vous m’avez 
donnée, l’autre jour, sur la question en suspens. En conséquence, je vous prie de 


me la donner par écrit, pour pouvoir juger, si je puis continuer mes relations 
avec la maison R—— ou non,—C.” 


The address on the outside of the card was :— 


** MONSIEUR LE COMMANDANT ESTERHAZY, 
*©97, rue de la Bienfaisance, Paris.” 


This telegram-card was intercepted either in the German Embassy 
or in Colonel Schwarzkoppen’s private lodgings at Paris by a French 
spy, who brought it to the Intelligence Department of the French 
War Office. It was torn up into fragments of which the largest 
was less than one’s little-finger nail in size. Most of this spy’s 
documents came thus torn up, and the bordereau, wrongly ascribed 
to Dreyfus, arrived in the same condition. By a lapse of memory, 
Colonel Picquart, in his evidence at the Zola trial, February 11th, 
1898, declared that the petit blew came into his hands at the 
beginning of May, 1896, whereas the date was really a month 
earlier. From the same source was brought later on another 
document in the same writing, and equally signed “C.,” which 
Tavernier tries to discredit, but does not accuse Picquart of 
forging. 

This Captain Tavernier is the officer chosen by General Zurlinden 
on September 20th, 1898, to prosecute Picquart before a court- 
martial on the charge of forgery. He naturally lays stress on the 
discrepancy about the date in Picquart’s evidence, and points out 
that already, on April 17th, 1896, Picquart had communicated with 
the police in regard to Esterhazy’s movements. He notes that 
Picquart as early as September 1st, 1896, had communicated to 
General Gonse, under-chief of the War Office, a memorandum 
in which, with similar inaccuracy, he had spoken of the petit bleu 
as belonging to the end of April. Tavernier sees in this an 
evidence of Picquart’s bad faith; but that is absurd, for the same 
memoir in which he makes the slip gives prominence to the police 
note dated April 17th,in which the agent employed asserts that he 
had been first approached in the matter by Picquart a few days 
before that date. That it was easy to go wrong on the point 
by mere lapse of memory is proved by the deposition of Captain 
Lauth, Picquart’s subordinate, who deposed before General de 
Pellieux on November 28th, 1897, that he could not fix the date 
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of the arrival of the petit blew within a month or two, but that he 
thought it was brought six months earlier than Picquart’s date, 2.e., 
in autumn, 1895! In his evidence at the Zola trial, February 12th, 
1898, Gonse, not speaking from mere memory like Picquart, 
declared that it was found “vers le mois d’avril ow de mai.” . 

Picquart, without opening the particular enclosure, which con- 
tained, along with the fragments of the petit bleu, hundreds of 
similar scraps, gave it to this Captain Lauth to sort. He imme- 
diately picked out the fragments of the telegram-card, which were 
of a different colour to the rest, and arranged them in their order. 
Having done so, he showed them to Picquart with the remark: 
‘ Did you ever hear of such a thing? Is this another of them (i. 
another traitor) ?” 

I derive the above from the deposition made by General Roget, 
Picquart’s bitterest detractor, before Tavernier on November 2nd, 
4th, and 7th, 1898. His words were these: 


‘*Lauth trouve le petit bleu, le reconstitue et, Henry étant absent, \’apporte 
directement 4 Picquart en lui disant, avee quelque émotion : ‘C’est inoui, y en 
aurait-il encore un?’ C’est dire, il y aurait-il un autre traitre ?” 


If this evidence is not thought enough we have in General 
Zurlinden’s note to M. Sarrien, Brisson’s Home Secretary, under 
date September 14th, 1898, the following :— 

‘* Le Capitaine Lauth découvre un jour, dans un lot de papiers dechirés que lui 


a remis Picquart les débris d’une carte-télégramme bleue, adressée au ‘Com- 
mandant Esterhazy,’ signée de l’initiale‘C.’ . 


” 
. . 


Why do I dwell on the fact that Lauth made the discovery in 
Henry’s absence? Because, in his anxiety to convince others that 
the petit blew was not an authentic document brought from the 
German headquarters in Paris, but a forgery of Picquart’s own, 
Henry, at the Zola trial in February, 1898, and later, before Fabre, 
the Juge d’instruction, urged with vehemence that, had it been 
genuine, he must have himself received it when it was first 
brought to the War Office, and that as he had not, therefore it was 
not genuine. The following, for instance, is read in Henry’s depo- 
sition at the Zola trial on February 12th, 1898 :— 


‘‘When Colonel Picquart comes here and tells us that he found a petit bleu 
among the papers which I received, I can assure you, upon everything in the 
world that is most sacred to me, that I never saw this petit blew; that this 
petit-blew was never received by me, and that I was the only person that 
received the papers in question. That is what I had to tell you,” 


With the same motive, Henry alleged before M. Fabre later in 
the year that— 


‘* He was the only person in the War Office who received the little packets 


of the secret agent (i.e., the French spy kept at the German Embassy), whom, 
also, he was the only one to know.” 
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Why should Henry have been so anxious to make others think 
that Picquart had fabricated the petit blew, unless he felt himself 
compromised by it? Why deny so often, and with so much 
passion that the petit blew had reached the Intelligence Depart- 
ment from an outside source at all, unless he felt his own safety to 
be bound up with Esterhazy’s ? 

Another of the documents read in the Criminal Chamber on 
March 2nd by M. Mimerel, Picquart’s advocate, shows the same 
sinister motive at work in Henry’s breast. On September 14th, 
1898, Zurlinden, then Minister of War, addressed to M. Sarrien, 
Minister of Justice, a memorandum drawn up, as is clear from 
internal evidence, by General Roget, in which it is urged that 
Picquart forged the petit bleu. Zurlinden’s object was to dissuade 
Sarrien and Brisson from sending the Dreyfus case before the Cour 
de Cassation, and to undermine Picquart’s character as a trust- 
worthy witness, I have already pointed out how Picquart was 
first led to suspect Esterhazy by the petit blew. His enemies 
realized the necessity of showing, if they could, that he already 
had his eye on Esterhazy with a view to substitute him for 
Dreyfus, before ever the petit bleu came into his hands. Accord- 
ingly, in Zurlinden’s note we read the following :— 

“The telegram-card could not be put forward as the point of commencement of 
Piequart’s enquiry, unless it were anterior to the first elements of information got 
together by him against Esterhazy.” 

Now, as we have seen,’ the first police report obtained by 
Picquart is dated April 17th, 1896. The earliest specimen of 
Esterhazy’s handwriting, procured in accordance with the routine 
treatment of a suspected man by Picquart, is a letter dated August 
25th, 1896. Neither of these would do. It seemed more compro- 
mising, however, to Picquart when, in the Instruction, or pre- 
liminary hearing of the case against him by Tavernier in November 
last, the Esterhazy dossier compiled by him was produced, and 
attention drawn to a paragraph cut out from a newspaper and 
gummed into the middle of it. Against this newspaper cutting 
was written “ Zclair of January 5th, 1896.” There was nothing of 
any importance in the cutting, except an incidental notice of 
Esterhazy in connection with the funeral of his father-in-law, M. 
de Nettancourt. But, placed in the middle of a dossier composed 
by Picquart, it indicated that that officer had lied when he swore 
at Esterhazy’s court-martial in January, 1898, and again at the 
Zola trial, that he had never heard of Esterhazy until, in 
April or May, 1896, he set eyes on the petit bleu. For, did it not 
prove that he was already watching his movements as early as 
January 5th, 1896; was already recording them so carefully as to 
cut out and paste into his dossier this paltry newspaper notice ? 
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Luckily, M. Mimerel was able to expose this trick—as silly as it 
was perfidious. For he proved—what was easy—that the cutting 
was from the Eclair of January 5th, 1897, not 1896; also, Gonse, 
who was present, had to admit that the label against it was in 
the handwriting of Henry. Now, Picquart had been already 
driven out of the War Office early in November, 1896, leaving Ester- 
hazy’s dossier in the care of Henry and his subordinates Lauth and 
Gribelin. Here, then, we have the authors of this perfidious addi- 
tion to it. Doubtless they reckoned on its being produced before 
some future court-martial called together to condemn Picquart to 
order, and it was probably laid before the Court of Enquiry, which 
soon afterwards, on February 25th, 1897, decreed the expulsion of 
Picquart from the army. It is an excellent example of how 
evidence is fabricated in the French Etat-Major, and also of what 
evidence the authorities there regard as good enough to be laid 
before military judges. 

One other fact of the same kind is brought out in the same 
documents. In General Zurlinden’s note (Sept. 14th, 1898), already 
mentioned, to Sarrien we read the following :— 


** L’endroit ot est tracé le nom d’Esterhazy est visiblement gratté. En méme 
temps que Picquart fait {photographier le petit bleu, c’est & dire en avril, 
1906, . .” 


We here learn, firstly, that Picquart had the document photo- 
graphed; secondly,that*in autumn of last year the name Esterhazy 
in the address had been effaced and written in afresh in different 
ink. It is evident that the document could only have been so 
tampered with in order to suggest that another name than Ester- 
hazy’s had originally stood therein; and Picquart was to be 
accused of having substituted the one name for the other. 
Luckily, the photographs made by Lauth at Picquart’s order were 
in existence, and proved that in April, 1896, the name Esterhazy 
was written in the same hand as the rest; nor had the card been 
tampered with when it was photographed. 

Whose was the treacherous hand that thus manipulated it? 
Not Picquart’s; for it is his photograph, prudently made, which 
records the address as it originally stood ; and, moreover, Tavernier 
and Zurlinden, at Lauth’s suggestion, now accuse him of having 
wished to substitute the photograph of the card for the card itself 
—a most imbecile accusation, since it is not denied that in August 
and September, 1896, he showed the petit bleu, first to Boisdeffre 
and then to Gonse. The grattage had already been perpetrated by 
the end of November, 1897, when General de Pellieux, appointed to 
steer Esterhazy through his acquittal, showed it to Picquart, who 
at once remarked that the writing of the address was no longer so 
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homogeneous as it was in November, 1896, when, on leaving the 
Intelligence Department, he handed it over with the rest of the 
Esterhazy dossier into the keeping of Gonse and Henry and 
Gribelin. Doubtless the grattage took place about or just before 
November 10th, 1897, on which day Paty du Clam, acting under 
Boisdeffre’s instructions, sent through his wife to Picquart in 
Tunisia the famous telegram signed “ Blanche,” which was worded 
“They have proofs that the blew was forged by Georges,” i.¢., by 
Picquart. The grattage was one of the proofs to be alleged, and 
the trick was all the sillier because, owing to the fragility of the 
reconstituted card, or from other causes, the grattage and re- 
writing did not extend to Esterhazy’s address : “ 27, rue de la Bien- 
faisance, Paris.” Consequently, one was left under the necessity of 
supposing that another traitor—not Esterhazy—lived at Madame 
Esterhazy’s private house. 

Such is the quality of the evidence which Zurlinden’s agents 
could produce in substantiation of the charge that Picquart had 
forged the petit bleu, and used his forgery to prejudice the innocent 
man Esterhazy. In spite of its flimsiness, Picquart was on Sep- 
tember 22nd, 1898, taken from the civil prison in which he had 
already languished since the middle of July of that year, and was 
immured afresh and aw secret in a military prison, from which he has 
just been. retransferred to the civil gaol. And this persecution is 
possible under a French Republic at the end of the nineteenth 
century. The whole of what in France passes for good society 
warmly approves of it, and their leading journals, like the Gaulois, 
the Eclair, and the Gazette de France, are open to any traducer 
who likes to concoct falsehoods about the one officer who in this 
sorry episode has redeemed the honour of the French Army. 

And in these ignoble compositions of Zurlinden and Tavernier, 
his chosen instrument, we find but a single incident that affords us 
genuine amusement. Among the many lying accusations against 
Picquart with which Drumont has crowded the columns of his 
Libre Parole, there is not one which he has so often repeated as 
this, that in 1896 Picquart had, with savage spite, made more than 
one illegal raid on the private dwelling of the immaculate Ester- 
hazy. Ravary, put up to accuse and acquit Esterhazy of treason in 
January, 1897, laboured this charge against Picquart, and his 
accusers have subsequently given it the widest publicity. Now 
we know, from the documents read before the judges on March 3rd, 
1899, what these illegal raids amounted to: just this, that in 
September, 1896, at Gonse’s instance, but against his own 
judgment, because he felt sure that they had been warned, 
Picquart sent a detective to the lodgings of Esterhazy and his 
mistress, Madame Pays. They had indeed decamped, and nothing 
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remained of them except the ashes of piles of burned letters in 
the grate. The lodgings were to let, and Picquart’s detective 
presented himself as a possible’ lodger. He carried off with him, 
however, the single document which he found on the chimney- 
piece. It was a visiting-card of M. Edouard Drumont, and some 
words scribbled on the back proved that Esterhazy was keeping 
not only Schwarzkoppen well-informed of what went on, but 
Drumont as well. Yet the latter has perpetually sworn that he 
had no relations with Esterhazy. Picquart sent the detective back 
to replace the card, but not before Boisdeffre had taken good care 
to photograph it. He knew Drumont’s blackmailing skill, 
employed so pitilessly and successfully against M. Faure, the 
President. He probably looked forward to the day when Drumont 
might turn round on him and tax him with having been the friend 
and patron of Esterhazy. When that day came he would be able, 
having kept the photograph of that card, to turn round and say to 
Drumont: “You're another.” Is it too much to hope that that 
day is approaching. One notes with satisfaction that Drumont, 
in his journal of March 9th, forecasting the ultimate result of 
Esterhazy’s recent revelations, so disastrous to du Paty, writes as 
follows :— 


«Tf Colonel du Paty de Clam tells the truth, he will say that he acted solely 
by order of Boisdeffre, and that he did so is manifest to every intelligent person. 
They will expel Boisdeffre from the army. Once more, what would you have 
us do?” 


To these Esterhazy revelations I must now turn. And, first, how 
far can they be believed? Their author says that he “only lies to 
order,” and this is the general impression left on the mind after a 
careful comparison of his statements with the undeniably genuine 
documents which he publishes, with the depositions of his cousin, 
Count Christian Esterhazy, with all we know of the evidence 
collected by the magistrate Bertulus in the suit brought by 
Picquart against Esterhazy and du Paty, and, lastly, with the 
various facts which one could establish long ago in spite of the 
attempts of Esterhazy’s patrons to conceal the truth. The Comte 
de Mun, in an attack on my book, The Dreyfus Case, alleged that 
it was 


“a mere compilation from pamphlets and newspaper articles which during the 
year 1898 have been scattered broadcast over our country (7.c. France), and have 
been refuted a hundred times in published replies.” 


It is all the more satisfactory, therefore, to me to be able to point 

out that the tenth and eleventh chapters of that book, in which 

the secret history of Esterhazy’s acquittal “to order” is narrated, 

are borne out in the most minute particulars by the statements he 
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now proffers, and particularly by the letter of du Paty de Clam 
which he publishes in facsimile. Why could not the Comte de Mun 
fathom these mysteries as well as myself? At the very moment, 
also, when he and his Catholic followers were applauding Henry’s 
forgery in the French Chamber, and voting that it should be 
placarded at the public expense in the 36,000 communes of 
France, I was writing to the editor of this Review my conviction 
that it was 


‘*a forgery fabricated within the precincts of the French War Office, probably by 
the same person (i.c. Henry), who, in November and December, 1896, opened in 
that office private letters addressed to Colonel Piequart and communicated their 
contents to Esterhazy.” 


If a humble outsider in Oxford could so easily discern the truth 
at a distance, why not the Comte de Mun, the leading spokesman 
in the Chamber of the French Ariny ? 

To understand the importance of Esterhazy’s recent deposition 
before the Court of Cassation, reproduced in The Daily Chronicle 
of March 4th, 1899, and in the third part of his work Les Dessous 
de V’ Affaire, one must recall the circumstances of the autumn of 
1897. Picquart, at last aware of the machinations of Henry and 
others against him inside the War Office, had in June of that year 
communicated to Leblois, his friend and legal adviser, the dis- 
covery he had made in the summer of 1896, that Esterhazy and 
not Dreyfus was the author of the bordereau, Leblois had handed 
on the secret to Scheurer-Kestner, who in October went to Billot, 
the Minister of War, and Méline, the Premier, and besought them 
to take steps to repair the injustice done to Dreyfus, and so avoid 
a scandal. His patriotic efforts were in vain; and almost simul- 
taneously, at the end of October, 1897, de Castro, Esterhazy’s 
stockbroker, recognized the bordereau as being in his client’s hand- 
writing. He told Mathieu Dreyfus, who, on November 15th fol- 
lowing, denounced Esterhazy to Billot as the true author of the 
document which had constituted the only overt evidence against 
Dreyfus. 

Now, no one will be astonished that Esterhazy, knowing himself to 
be discovered, feeling that the hand of justice was at last laid upon 
himself, the true traitor, should have shrunk from nothing in order 
to save himself. That is all natural enough. But there ensued 
on the part of certain officers a long series of lies, perjuries, for- 
geries, and deeds of personal violence, some of which look uncom- 
monly like attempts at murder ; and it is now definitely proved by 
Esterhazy that this desperate conspiracy against Justice, against 
the Republic, against France herself, was organized by the respon- 
sible heads of the French Army. Boisdeffre, the Chief of the 
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Etat-Major, whose guide, philosopher, and friend, the very director 
of whose conscience, has ever been the Jesuit, Pére du Lac, head of 
the military school in the Rue des Postes, was himself the centre 
and organizer of this conspiracy. He pulled the strings, and Henry 
and du Paty de Clam were but his tools, along with Major Lauth, 
and Gribelin, the archivist of the Ztat-Major. Esterhazy himself, 
as the mist of lies and fraud is cleared off the scene, stands forth 
as the mere accomplice of Boisdeffre, and of other superiors. At 
their instance, and by their order, Esterhazy blackmailed not only 
the Minister of War, Billot, but the very President of the Republic, 
the unhappy Felix Faure. It has been the least of the evil that 
for three years all the patriotism of the ca/és chantants has filled 
the streets of Paris with fiendish cries of “ Death to the Jews,” and 
that the Gallican Church, or what is left of it, has sold itself to the 
pretorian guard. France herself has sustained a wound, suffered 
a disgrace, which ten Sedans would not have inflicted on her. 


‘From the first day,” says Esterhazy in his deposition, ‘the Etat Major of 
the army has directed me, given me orders, prescribed everything that I was to 
say and do. Nota word has been said by me, not an act committed, not a line 
written, without my having received a formal order.” 


Esterhazy, we next learn, was in the country in October, 1897, 
when a letter signed Hspérance, in a feigned handwriting, warned 


him of the storm brewing in Paris. It was addressed to him from 
the Ministry of War, and he received it on October 18th. How 
certain persons in the War Office knew of the danger impending 
we have learned long ago from the evidence of Scheurer-Kestner 
at the Zola trial. Asearly as July 13th, 1897, the latter had assured 
himself of Dreyfus’ innocence and told_his friends of the same, 
and General Billot had been warned. Billot, who since Picquart’s 
dismissal in November, 1896, had weakly allowed himself to be 
drawn into the War Office conspiracy, had also set himself, during 
the summer of 1897, to dissuade his old friend Kestner from 
pursuing the matter, but in vain. Kestner, absent in Alsace, 
where everyone he met confirmed him in his conviction of Drey- 
fus’ innocence, had hardly said no to Billot’s last emissary, when 
Esterhazy found himself summoned by the mysterious letter to 
Paris. Boisdeffre had been informed by Billot of Scheurer- 
Kestner’s obstinacy, and du Paty de Clam, Henry, and Gribelin 
were at once set to work. 

Ksterhazy, arriving in Paris, went not to his wife’s residence in 
the Rue de la Bienfaisance, but to his mistress’ rooms in the Rue 
de Douai. He was, he admits, trés intrigué, “ very anxious,” and 
it was on that day, as we know from the letter of a Diplomat (i.e., 
Panizzardi) and from Caseila’s revelations, that he went to 
Schwarzkoppen and threatened to blow out his brains, if the 
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attaché would not at once go to Dreyfus’ brother and wife and 
tell them that it was of no use their stirring in the matter, because 
he (Schwarzkoppen) had in his hands the amplest proofs of 
Dreyfus’ treason. Schwarzkoppen declined, and Esterhazy on 
regaining his mistress’ rooms found an emissary of the War Office, 
disguised, like Boulanger, in blue spectacles, come to assure him 
“that in high places they were aware of everything, that he had 
the most powerful protectors, and that he had no ground for 
anxiety.” Schwarzkoppen has related through the medium of 
Panizzardi how Esterhazy came back to him after two hours, 
radiant with joy, to inform him of how he was out of peril. 

In his revelations Esterhazy naturally says nothing of his inter- 
view with Schwarzkoppen, but we have the evidence of M. Autant* 
that on October 22nd Madame Pays came on Esterhazy’s behalf to 
give up the lease of her rooms on the ground that he was lost, 
utterly ruined, and intended to commit suicide at once. The 
transfer of the lease into her name would, she said, prevent the 
furniture which was hers from being seized by his creditors. In 
the facsimile letter of du Paty we also read that its author “had 
warned Esterhazy of the plot laid against him (viz., by Scheurer- 
Kestner) in order to prevent him from committing an act of 
despair,” that is to say, suicide. 

‘*My relations,” continues du Paty, ‘‘ with Major Esterhazy have had the 
effect of preventing him from taking extreme measures, for he had been warned 
on his side. . . . My intervention has then been of use in order to moderate a 


very legitimate exasperation. . . . General de Boisdeffre is, moreover, well 
aware that I have had indirect relations with Major Esterhazy.” 


In the above we have a clear hint of Esterhazy’s intended 
suicide, of his threats to pull down greater people than himself in 
his ruin, of Boisdeffre’s cognizance of and complicity in all that 
went on between Esterhazy and du Paty. This very letter, given 
in facsimile, and therefore of incontestable authenticity, instructs 
Esterhazy, as he is careful to point out, to inform General de 
Pellieux, who was conducting his trial for treason, that Boisdeffre 
knew and approved of the collusion going on between the accusers 
and the accused of treason. 

How deeply compromising this facsimile letter is to the 
authorities of the Htat-Major is clear from the instruction it 
contains to Madame Pays, the recipient, to destroy it, and from 
the efforts of the £tat-Major, nearly a year later, to get it back 
out of Esterhazy, when they found it had not been destroyed. For, 
in August, 1898, when Cavaignac had ordered that enquiry into 
Esterhazy'’s conduct which resulted in his expulsion from the 
army, Colonel Kerdrain was instructed by General Florentin to 


* Proces verbal of Zola trial, ii., p. 157. 
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inform Esterhazy that his advocate Tézenas could not be allowed 
to defend him unless he at once returned the letter in question, 
This letter of Kerdrain is also given in facsimile in Esterhazy’s 
brochure. 

This letter, by which, as Esterhazy is careful to state, Boisdeffre’s 
knowledge and complicity is attested, is the keystone of Esterhazy’s 
recent revelations. If these were not confirmed by other and in- 
dependent sources, this one letter would be a guarantee of their 
substantial accuracy. 

Esterhazy next describes how he went to the rendezvous fixed 
by the man in blue spectacles. This was in the park Montsouris ; 
and he was to wave a handkerchief and pronounce a password 
entrusted to him. At the time appointed a fiacre drove up, and 
two men, one his visitor of the morning, the other disguised in a 
big overcoat, soft hat rammed down over his eyes, a false beard, 
and spectacles, got out of it and came up to him. The latter 
entertained him with the story of the machinations of Picquart and 
Scheurer-Kestner ; his friend of the morning reassured him about 
the Jewish plot. In high places, he said, they knew how to deal with 
it and had all the threads of it in their hands. Esterhazy might 
rest quiet, for he had very influential protectors who would not 
allow such infamy to go on; and, they added, his name should not 
even be mentioned. 

Alas! They did not foresee de Castro’s discovery and Mathieu 
Dreyfus’ denunciation, which a few days later fell on them like a 
bolt from the blue. 

The two guardian angels of the park Montsouris were Gribelin 
and du Paty, and the latter’s romantic imagination fashioned out 
of the incident that tale of the veiled lady, which was learned by 
heart by Esterhazy and the others concerned, and gravely accepted 
as evidence by the judges in Esterhazy’s subsequent court-martial, 
when it became imperative to publicly whitewash him. 

Next day a fresh call from the man with a false beard, to wit, 
du Paty, who dictates to Esterhazy a letter to be addressed to Billot 
and orders Esterhazy to be at the military club every evening to 
receive further orders. And after that, for days and days, Esterhazy 
regularly meets du Paty and Henry, who continue to assure 
him that high personages are au courant with everything and 
resolved to defend him. Du Paty makes him promise “ to obey in 
all and for all.” Henry, whom he had known, as he says, for 
twenty years and ever kept in touch with, also insists on the neces- 
sity of his obeying every direction “that du Paty would be charged 
to convey to him.” “I answered Henry,” writes Esterhazy, “that 
he knew from of old the way in which I obeyed, and that he might 
count upon me.” 
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We have in these words a pregnant hint of revelations yet 
to come. So far it is clear that bigger people than Henry 
and du Paty are in the background. Accordingly, before long 
Esterhazy expressed to Henry his desire to see Boisdeffre, and was 
told that so important a person must be kept in reserve, and 
only brought up into line when the proper time came. “I 
understood,” adds Esterhazy, in his significant way, “what that 
meant.” 

On October 25th, 1897, du Paty dictates to Esterhazy a letter to be 
addressed by him to Billot. It begins by reciting the anonymous 
letter signed Esperance, of which du Paty was the real author 
under Boisdeffre’s orders. Then it narrates the story of how 
Dreyfus, assuming the name of Bro, had written to Esterhazy for a 
memoir on the behaviour of French cavalry at Eupatoria in the 
Crimean War, of how the latter sent the memoir, and of how 
Dreyfus, having by this trick obtained a good supply of Esterhazy’s 
handwriting, had décalqué, or traced letter by letter, therefrom 
the bordereau. This, it explains, is the only way to account for 
the fact of the bordereaw being in Esterhazy’s handwriting. It 
concludes by demanding an interview of the Minister, and 
threatens that in the last resort Esterhazy will appeal to the 
German Emperor to contradict the infamous libel that he is a 
German spy. 

This letter, then, was written to order, and the story about 
Eupatoria is admittedly a fiction of du Paty’s, though in the fol- 
lowing January Esterhazy swore to it—* to order” of course—in 
his court-martial. Along with the romance disappears the last pre- 
tence that the Lordereau is not from Esterhazy’s pen, and it is no 
longer worth his while to recant his confession, made before Mr. 
Strong and two other witnesses, that he was its author. All this 
fits in admirably with the sketch of a letter seized last summer at 
Madame Pays’ lodgings by Bertulus, the magistrate, in which 
Esterhazy, under date November, 1897, asks General de Pellieux 
who was prosecuting him for treason, whether he was sure of his 
experts. Before the Cowr de Cassation Esterhazy, when shown the 
borderewu, was careful not to deny that he wrote it, but used these 
words only, “As to this document, the court-martial of 1894 declared 
that it was by Dreyfus, that of 1898 that it was not by me. I have 
nothing to add.” The cynical tone of this answer is admirable. 

The next day but one, October 27th, 1897, du Paty, this time on 
behalf of General Gonse, asks Esterhazy to provide a go-between, 
and suggests Esterhazy’s brother-in-law, the Marquis de Nettan- 
court. The Uhlan replies that he will not suit, because he is too 
self-centred a person, which is Esterhazian for too much of a gentle- 
man Then Esterhazy suggests his cousin, Count Christian Ester- 
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hazy, whom he was engaged just then in swindling out of forty 
thousand francs. But he was at Bordeaux, and Madame Pays, 
a woman from the Moulin Rouge, is provisionally agreed upon. 
And she is associated in this important work with the Marquise 
du Paty de Clam, the gallant colonel’s wife and acting secretary, 
whenever forged letters need to be written “to order.” 

Billot received the letter written by Esterhazy at du Paty’s 
dictation, but delayed to send it on, as the routine of his Ministry 
required, to Boisdetire, the head of the Etat-Major. Consequently, 
such was du Paty’s complaint, “ Boisdeffre’s action was paralysed for 
want of being officially informed” of what he knew already and 
had himself arranged. Therefore Esterhazy must write direct to 
Boisdeffre; and accordingly du Paty dictates a letter for him, 
which is promptly answered. But it seems the conspirators were 
not sure of Billot, since Henry turns up shortly afterwards and 
complains that “in spite of General de Boisdeffre’s efforts the 
matter was not going ahead.” Billot was held back, he explained, 
by his friendship with Scheurer-Kestner and Reinach, and did 
not dare go ahead. So they must prod up the President of the 
Republic, who also blocked the way. Accordingly, on October 29th, 
du Paty dictates a letter for Esterhazy to send to Felix Faure, 
“It was couched in violent terms,” says Esterhazy. Faure did not 
capitulate at once, so the conspirators, who had not been to school 
with Drumont for nothing, dictated another one, still more violent, 
to be equally sent to the President. 


‘These letters,” says Esterhazy, ‘‘ were admitted oefore my court of enquiry 
(in August, 1898) to have been dictated to me, after preliminary explanations of 
an embarrassed sort. At first Colonel du Paty only admitted giving me the 
substance of them, but he ended by admitting all. The matter even gave rise to 
a lively scene between mysclf and the Colonel, and I said: ‘ They were dictated 
tome. I swear it. I only lie when I am given the order to do so.’” 


In the whole history of the affair there is nothing more piteous 
more calculated to bring a blush to the cheek of a self-respecting 
Frenchman, than the spectacle of the unhappy President of the 
Republic alternately blackmailed by Drumont and the conspirators 
of the Htat-Major. The cynicism of the whole thing is. unsur- 
passable. It was for writing these letters that Cavaignac finally 
expelled Esterhazy from the army. He did not expel his cousin, 
du Paty, who dictated them, nor did he take any steps against 
Gonse and Boisdeffre, who had remained in the background and 
pulled the strings. Du Paty, indeed, was afterwards got rid of by 
Zurlinden, “ not less unjustly and iniquitously and arbitrarily than 
myself,” adds Esterhazy. “For he, too, was but an instrument, 
and he, too, is a victim.” How long will it be before du Paty 
unseals his lips ? 
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In his second letter to Felix Faure, on October 31st, 1897, Ester- 
hazy was made to brandish the so-called document libératewr, and to 
pretend that he was in possession of a secret document for the safe 
keeping of which Gonse and Boisdeffre were responsible. This 
document was the one containing the words Canwaille de D., and 
why, apart from his ordinarily weak nerves, Faure should have 
quailed at the idea of Esterhazy being in possession of it, is not 
very clear. Henry informed him, however, that even M. Hanotaux 
was much disturbed by it. The President himself was moved by 
it to intervene to prevent Picquart’s return from Tunisia. 

The next thing was that Esterhazy should pretend to have gone 
to England, and du Paty dictated him an article signed Dizi to be 
sent to the Libre Parole, which printed it on November 14th, 1897. 
The Canaille de D. document was not really entrusted to Esterhazy 
by the theatrical du Paty until that date. He returned it to the 
War Office the same night, and received an official receipt for it 
next day, in which the Chef de Cabinet Torcy, writing for Billot, 
pretended to swallow the legend that a mysterious veiled lady had 
given it him. 

Then begins Pellieux’s enquiry preliminary to Esterhazy’s trial 
in court-martial on a charge of treason. Zola wrote of this enquiry 
that it was l’enquéte scélérate. And soit was. Every day General 
de Pellieux was summoned to the Ministry of War to confer with 
Gonse and Boisdeffre; and every day Esterhazy was kept informed 
through du Paty of what took place in the enquiry, and was 
coached up in what he was to say. His cousin and Madame Pays 
fetched and carried du Paty’s notes. Esterhazy was to destroy all 
these memoranda; but Madame Pays was on her guard against 
these “ rabbits” of the Etat-Major, as she calls them, and she kept 
some of them unknown to Esterhazy, who now publishes in fac- 
simile the one already mentioned. In it du Paty coaches up the 
Uhlan in what he is to say when he is cited as a witness before 
General de Pellieux. Du Paty first explains what he will say— 
namely, that he warned Esterhazy to save him from committing an 
act of despair; but that he could not disclose by what means he 
communicated with Esterhazy, lest he should compromise third 
persons, as to whom he was bound in honour to hold his 
tongue. JBoisdeffre, we learn, is aware of his relations with 
Esterhazy, who, however, is not to know anything about du Paty 
till he receives an official communication from him. If he is 
questioned about his relations with du Paty he is to plead engage- 
ments undertaken in honour to third persons to say nothing about 
them. They are both to declare that their mutual communica- 
tions are independent of the veiled lady (who was to be identified 
with an imaginary mistress of Picquart). Esterhazy is to deny 
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that du Paty ever communicated to him anything confidential 
(eg., the document libérateur given by the veiled lady). Lastly, 
Esterhazy is to destroy this letter after thoroughly learning up 
what is underlined in red, and is to take note of how important it 
is that their stories before Pellieux should agree. Then, after a 
reference to letters of Picquart forged by the Marquise—authoress 
of the telegram signed “ Blanche”—and put where the police had 
been able to seize them (viz., in the escritoire in Picquart’s Paris 
lodgings), du Paty’s letter of instruction ends by informing Ester- 
hazy that “they will not be able to prove (7.¢.,, before Pellieux) that 
the Rouman has given you anything. The Rouman, of course, is 
Boisdefire, the ultimate source of all the instructions given to 
Esterhazy and by him unhesitatingly observed. 

So far we have only been concerned with the history of the en- 
quiry into Esterhazy’s conduct undertaken by Pellieux in consequ- 
ence of Mathieu Dreyfus’ denunciation of him on November 15th, 
1897. This enquiry began November 16th and ended on December 
3rd with a non liew. At the same time a letter was dictated, this 
time by Pellieux, in which the accused Esterhazy declares in 
heroic terms that he will not rest content with a simple verdict of 
no case against him, and demands to be tried before a court- 
martial. This was on December 2nd. The reason of Pellieux’ 
action is not far to seek. It was the publication in the Figaro of 
November 28th of Esterhazy’s letters to Madame Boulancy, in which 
he dreams of a Paris in flames and sacked by a hundred thousand 
German soldiers. His own ideal is to fall as an Uhlan cutting 
down the fugitive chivalry of France. In order to leave no doubt 
in our minds that his court-martial was a job put up by the Etat- 
Major, and that he put himself passively into their hands, he tells 
us that the rough draft of the heroic letter concocted by Pellieux 
and himself was seized by Bertulus in the following August, and 
that it therefore exists. The corrections of the rough draft are in 
Pellieux’ handwriting. Needless to say, the letter in question was 
addressed to Pellieux himself. 

The next step in the comedy was for General Saussier to order 
a court-martial; and the famous Ravary, author of the dictum 
that military is not as other justice, was appointed to conduct the 
preliminary hearing or instruction. Throughout this there was 
the same daily collusion between the accused and the accusers as 
during de Pellieux’ enquéte. “Every day,” writes Esterhazy, “the 
results of the instruction were communicated to the Minister 
(Billot), who was thus kept au cowrant, and the same evening I 
was warned and received instructions” what answers to make next 
day. One morning, so he relates, owing to a lapse of memory, he 
said to Ravary “something that had not been agreed upon.” In the 
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evening he was called to order forit. All this we knew beofre from 
the evidence of Christian Esterhazy, who acted as go-between for 
Esterhazy and his protectors and pro forma accusers. The comedy 
was completed for the public eye by Billot’s communication to the 
Chamber on December 3rd, at Boisdefire’s own instance, of a note 
in which he—General de Boisdeffre—denied “that he had 
ever telegraphed or written anything to Commandant Esterhazy, 
whom he had never seen nor known, and to whom he had never 
caused to be made the least communication.” At the same time 
Boisdeffre was parading to his friends in good Catholic society the 
forged correspondence between William II. and Dreyfus, and, as 
Esterhazy now declares, was sending his aide-de-camp, Pauftin de 
Saint-Morel, with a copy of it to Rochefort. 

Zola was prosecuted in February, 1898, for saying—what the 
most virulent partisans of the General Staff now no longer call in 
question—that Esterhazy had been acquitted to order. The Comte 
de Mun in the Chamber, in his most impressive style, declared that 
the Army had been insulted, and French “good” society, no less 
than the mob, responded to his tocsin. The streets rang with 
cries of “ Mort aux Juifs,” and the “ wild fool-fury of the Seine,” 
fomented by the priests, was let loose. 

During the Zola trial, so we learn from Esterhazy, there went on 
the same collusion of the generals with himself as before, and it 
devolved on Esterhazy’s counsel, Tézenas, at the request of the Etat- 
Major and Minister of War, “to co-ordinate what was to be done” 
(coordonner ce qui devait étre fait). With him they all concerted 
a sort of pre-established harmony. He coached up M. de Boisdefire 
in what he was to do, and actually wrote out for him the fine 
speech which helped to cajole the jury. It was at Pellieux’ 
instance that Esterhazy turned his back on Zola’s advocates 
and refused to answer any of their questions. 

After the trial Esterhazy wished to sue the Figaro and Mathieu 
Dreyfus for libel, and asked the War Office for authorization. It 
was officially accorded, but at the same time he was invited to take 
no step of the kind. “I obeyed,” writes Esterhazy. Clearly the 
generals were afraid of further revelations. 

On November 15th, 1897, Esterhazy had had a letter for the 
Inbre Parole of Drumont dictated to him by du Paty; and now, 
during the Zola trial in February, 1898, “he was charged,” so he 
assures us, “ with numerous communications for the friendly Press, 
and I took them every day.” Well may he entitle himself 
“Vhomme de lV Etat-Major.” Did ever the administrative authori- 
ties of a great army so completely put themselves in the power of 
a single and suspect individual ? 

At the Zola trial Picquart had let in so much light on the con- 
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spiracy that its ringleaders judged it expedient to make one more 
attempt to get rid of him. The mission, in 1897, to the wild 
frontier of Tunisia had not succeeded; so they now set to work and 
arranged a duel in which an officer who had been too much of a 
gentleman to join their ring might perhaps perish. “I was 
invited,” writes Esterhazy, “to challenge Picquart. General Gonse 
said it 'to ‘Maitre Tézenas; Pellieux said it to myself. Colonel 
Henry told me that everyone in the Ministry [of War] so under- 
stood the matter.” Gonse finally arranged it, but the war-lords 
changed their mind at the last moment and ordered Henry to fight 
Picquart instead of Esterhazy. We are left to gather that the 
three men were in a sort, of crescendo of importance. Picquart 
was the most useful man to get rid of, next Henry, last Esterhazy.- 
None of them perished. Picquart, however, was wounded, and 
Henry was reserved for another fate. 

And here it is not inopportune to recall the speech on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1897, of Comte de Mun :— 


“‘T demand,” he said in imperious tones, ‘that the Minister of War should 
speak, so that we may not be reduced to seeing the head of the General Staff of 
the army forced to throw aside his military reserve, in order to have affixed to the 
doors of our debating-chamber a denial of the statements of those who accuse him 
of making a pact with men accused of treason.” 


One would like to hear what M.de Mun has to say about the 
matter now. 

The depositions of Esterhazy before the Criminal Chamber of the 
Cour de Cassation on January 24th and 30th, 1899, also furnish 
new and important information about Henry and his now historical 
forgery. He begins with an eulogy of the man. “He was,” he 
says, “an excellent officer in every respect, an example of complete 
discipline and devotion.” And Esterhazy has some title to speak 
since, as he owns, he had known him for more than twenty years, 
during part of that time as a fellow-worker in the Intelligence 
Department. “We had long lived side by side and had never lost 
sight of each other.” 

And now this friend and eulogist of Henry asserts that he never 
had the least doubt but that Henry’s document was a forgery. 
“The very way it was drawn up,” he remarks, “was enough to con- 
demn it.” He even knows exactly how it was forged. 


“They had,” he says, ‘‘in the Intelligence Department unimportant letters 
from the source to which they wished others to ascribe the provenance of this one, 
and written on a peculiar paper. The secret agent who brought letters or docu- 
ments from this source used to bring them torn up in little bits as if they had 
been taken out of awaste-paper basket. They, therefore, took one of these letters, 
or rather the fragments of one ; they put aside some of them to make up the new 
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document—namely, the heading, the signature, and some words, Then on odds 
and ends of paper chosen from the blank parts of another letter of the same origin, 
they wrote, imitating the handwriting, what they wanted to say. Next they 
gummed on a sheet of paper all these odds and ends which claimed to come out of 
the basket of the foreign agent (i.e. Schwarzkoppen), and so they obtained a letter 
which had the appearance of having been reconstituted by collecting and gumming 
together the torn-up fragments of which originally the pretended letter consisted.” 


Who is ¢hey in the above? And how came Esterhazy by his 
exact knowledge of the methods of forgery in use in the War 
Office? Clearly Henry was not the only person concerned in the 
manufacture. Lemercier-Picard, the ex-policeman, seems to have 
told Schwarzkoppen that he took part in it. Esterhazy hints that 
more than one person worked at it; and perhaps he helped in it 
himself. 

However this be, he knew too well the dangerous character of 
the forgery not to warn his protectors against its public use. At 
the time of the Zola trial he demonstrated to Pellieux its falsity. 
He told M. de Boisandré, the chief blackmailer after Drumont on 
the staff of the Libre Parole. He told his advocates, Tézenas, 
Jeanmaire, and others. Allin vain. It was too valuable a forgery 
to be wasted, and accordingly the very generals so warned paraded 
it before Zola’s jury, and by means of it got the desired verdict out 
of them. On April Ist, 1898, Esterhazy had an interview by 
Boisdeftre’s own order with du Paty about the forgery, in which 
Esterhazy told him all. 

“Gonse and Boisdeffre,” he writes, “knew the whole truth. 
They could not help knowing it.” Yet they put it into Cavaignac’s 
hands in order that he might hocus the French Chamber and 
nation. One suspects that Cavaignac also was in the “know.” 
How could his cousin du Paty have left him out? It follows that 
the official account of the discovery of the forgery compiled by 
Cavaignac and General Roget, the disappointing Augustulus of 
Dérouléde and chief accuser of Picquart, is false with its details 
about guadrillage and lime-lights. They all knew beforehand that 
it was a forgery, and only chose Henry as a scapegoat, because the 
exposure forced upon them by the German and Italian Govern- 
ments demanded one. Whatever was Henry’s guilt was also theirs. 
Accordingly Esterhazy writes ‘thus of the mock interrogation of 
Henry by Cavaignac in the presence of Boisdeffre and Roget :— 


“Denounced by chiefs who from the beginning knew the whole truth, they 
could not but know it, and in whom he had every confidence, on whose support he 
believed he had an absolute right to reply, whose imperative duty it was to shield 
him, the unhappy man felt the ground crumble under his feet. Abandoned in so 
unforeseen and abominable a way, he could but utter as he left the Minister’s 
room those words which no one has ventured to deny: ‘The wretches, it is they 
who have undone me !’” 
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Of Henry’s end I wrote as follows in these pages just six months 
ago (THE National Review, October, 1898, p. 264) :— 


‘* Follows the dénowement, forced on the French Government by outside pressure, 
and not spontaneously undertaken, as our newspapers have supposed. A scape- 
goat is wanted. Henry is arrested, though, as he explained at Zola’s first trial, 
he had only done his duty as he understood it. He is removed to the fortress of 
Mont Valérien, where there are no prying civilian functionaries about, and not to 
the Cherche-Midi prison where he would naturally have gone. It is feared that 
he will tell the whole story, and compromise the rest of the gang; whereupon he 
is probably assassinated by those who dread his disclosures.” 


And to-day what do we learn froin Esterhazy, “the man of the 
General Staff” ? He throws the very same doubts on the bona fides 
of the enquiry held by Cavaignac. He notes that the so-called 
proces verbal, in flagrant defiance of rules and routine, was not 
signed by Henry, and then he proceeds thus— 


‘Then when he was arrested for a criminal act, they ought by the very terms 
of the law to have confined him in the Cherche-Midi prison, which is close to the 
Ministry of War. Instead of doing so, they took him to Mont Valérien, which is 
far away, and whither they should only take officers condemned to a fortress, that 
is to say, to disciplinary penalties. The reason why they thus set at nought the 
law is simple. In the Cherche-Midi prison, which is controlled by the military 
justice, the prisoner would have been aw secret, or at any rate it would have been 
difficult to get at him. It was not so in Mont Valérien.” 


In other words, Henry was got rid of. Such is the testimony of 
Esterhazy, and of Picquart also, a man equally versed in the ways 
of the Htat-Major, and more credible than Esterhazy. For he 
gave the same testimony on September 20th, 1898, when he de- 
clared before an awe-struck court that if he were found dead in the 
cell, to which Zurlinden was hurrying him away, with the razor of 
Henry or the cord of Lemercier-Picard beside him, it would be a 
case not of suicide but of murder. 

Now the question arises: What is it that lies behind the facts 
narrated? Of their truth there can be no doubt. They were 
apparent to the defenders of Dreyfus over a year ago, and were 
denounced by Zola almost in the words which one must, after all 
the fresh light thrown on them, still use in relating them. Any- 
one who has followed the evidence must in fact take them for 
proven ; but what is their significance ? Why has the General Staff 
resorted to such desperate shifts in order to uphold the sentence 
on Dreyfus? Why has one French officer after another forged, 
lied, perjured himself, added to his kit false beard and blue spec- 
tacles?) Why the desperate and venomous campaign against Pic- 
quart, when in spite of their coaxing he sturdily refused to take a 
hand in their game? Why the carefully organized Press campaign 
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of lies of Drumont, Rochefort, Millevoye, and Ernest Judet? Why 
has anti-Semitism been fomented, the hopes of the clericals roused, 
all the forces hostile to the Republic mustered and encouraged ? 
Why was Casimir-Perier forced to resign? Why was his successor 
blackmailed and intimidated? Why the Supreme Court of Justice 
dragged in the mud, its members treated as suspects, their prestige 
and authority destroyed, perhaps irretrievably? Why, lastly, have 
the Governments of Germany, Austria, and Italy gone out of their 
way to declare in the most public and formal way possible that 
Captain Dreyfus was not their spy ? 

The hypothesis of the Dreyfusards has been from the first that 
Esterhazy was the real criminal, whose treason Dreyfus has been 
made to expiate; and that if the bordereaw was so treasonable 
a document that Dreyfus could be condemned to the galleys on 
the suspicion of having written it, it remains a treasonable docu- 
ment now that Esterhazy has not only been convicted of writing 
it, but has confessed before three witnesses that he did write it. 

What, then, has Esterhazy to say about his relations with 
Schwarzkoppen? In a letter addressed January 13th, 1899, to 
M. Mazeau, First President of the Cowr de Cassation, he writes as 
follows :—* 


Je déclare formuler, comme témoin et sous la foi du serment, les déclarations 
suivantes, dont j’aurais apporté les preuves écrites si on me l’avait permis : 

1° J’aieu avec un agent étranger, pendant dix-huit mois environ, du 1894 4 1895, 
a la demande du Colonel Sandherr, chef du service des renseignements, que j’avais 
connu en Tunisie, des rapports que j’aurais précis¢s devant vous si j’avais été, 
relevé du secret professionel.” 


* See Les Dessous de VAffaire, 3"° brochure, p. 169. In a note in the same 
publication, Esterhazy insists ‘‘on the reality of his relations with Colonel Sand herr 
and on the mission imposed on him by Sandherr of tapping (canaliser) a certain 
foreign military attaché who was openly carrying on espionnage in France under 
cover of his embassy.” As against Mercier he appeals to Freycinet’s injunctions 
received January 20th, 1899, in answer to his request to be relieved of obligations 
of professional secrecy. Freycinet answered that he might tell the court every- 
thing he knew, so lung as he did not ‘“‘by his explanations compromise the 
security of the country by giving rise to diplomatic complications, or disorganize 
the Intelligence Department by divulging the names of our (secret) agents abroad 
or mentioning personalities whose names will not aid the manifestation of 
truth.” Esterhazy argues that in the above Freycinet admits by implication that 
he was a counter-spy, able to make the most serious revelations. If Freycinet was 
cognizant, as he must have been, of the collusion between Boisdeffre and the 
Etat-Major revealed in Esterhazy’s pamphlet, his instructions were very natural. 
Perhaps they are only the stereotyped answer made to every military witness who 
asks to be relieved of ties of professional secrecy. Perhaps they indicate, what is 
very probable, that Esterhazy, under the pretext of employment as a counter-spy, 
was doing really treasonable errands for Boisdeffre, Sandherr, Henry, and himself 
all at once. 
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Thus Esterhazy admits to M. Mazeau his relations with the 
German attaché. In other circles, also, he has publicly declared 
that he was employed by the French General Staff as a counter-spy 
to palm off bogus documents on that attaché and get back whales 
for his sprats. He reminds us of Henry’s declaration that he once 
saw him taking to Sandherr, the head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment in 1893 and 1894, an armful of documents. “It is clear,” 
writes Esterhazy, “that I had not picked these up in a dust- 
bin.” 

Let us collate this partial avowal with the assertions of Schwarz- 
koppen as witnessed by Panizzardi, his intimate friend. Esterhazy, 
says the latter, entered into relations with Schwarzkoppen in 1892, 
and by November, 1896, when the Matin published the bordereau 
in facsimile, he had sold to Schwarzkoppen at least 162 documents, 
including documents relative to the defence of the Alps (Nice and 
Briangon). The above information is from the Lettre d’un 
Diplomate published in the Siecle and written March 25th, 
1898, from Berne, where Panizzardi was attaché as well as in 
Paris. 

In that letter 80,000 franks is suggested as the sum received by 
Esterhazy for these documents. Count Casella, in an interview 
with Panizzardi, the genuineness of which the latter acknowledged, 
gathered similarly detailed information of Esterhazy’s treason. I 
«myself can affirm, on good evidence, that the documents alleged 
to have been sold were tangible realities, and were, many of them, 
in Esterhazy’s handwriting, and I know others who could affirm 
the same. 

The only point at issue between Esterhazy and Schwarzkoppen 
is therefore this: Were the documents he supplied to the 
Germans bogus documents, and was he a contre-espion or @ 
genuine traitor ? 

Schwarzkoppen affirms that he was a traitor, and that he always 
treated him as such, that he never, for instance, deigned to shake 
hands with him. That, however, he would not have done, even it 
Esterhazy had been a contre-espion. It is more relevant to point 
out that Schwarzkoppen is one of the most acute and brilliant 
officers in the German Army—no mean school. Since he returned 
to Berlin the Emperor has treated him with peculiar honour, and 
made him a colonel of the Guards. It was remarked by French 
officers of him, when he was in Paris, how well he knew his busi- 
ness, They noticed how at great reviews he was not to be found 
with other foreign attachés idly waiting for the march-past at the 
saluting flag, but would be found here, there, and everywhere in 
the field of manceuvres wherever a bit of rising ground or other 
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coigne of vantage enabled him to see the French troops off their 
guard, and, so to speak, inside out, to use the phrase of the parti- 
cular French officer who gives me this information. Is it likely, 
then, that Schwarzkoppen would give money, and German money, 
for bogus documents? Credat Judeus Apella. Let us leave 
Drumont to believe it. 

And there are other grounds on which we must suppose that Ester- 
hazy, in making this avowal of his relations with Schwarzkoppen, is 
conjitens reus. Had he been Sandherr’s contre-espion, Boisdeffre 
must have known of it; but he denies having heard of or seen 
Esterhazy. We need not, of course, attach any value to that state- 
ment ; but Mercier hastened to declare formally that Esterhazy’s 
pretention to have been a contre-espion was false. Mercier also is 
not above suspicion as a witness. More important is it to mark 
the line pursued all along by the Etat-Major in regard to the two 
documents incriminating Esterhazy, I mean the dordereau and the 
petit bleu. Had he really been a contre-espion, authorized by the 
Etat-Major to negotiate with Schwarzkoppen, surely that explana- 
tion would have been tendered in order to dissipate the scandal of 
those documents at their first appearance. Instead of that, Dreyfus 
is made a scapegoat to bear the guilt of the one, and Picquart, 
equally in the teeth of all the facts and of every probability, is 
accused of forging the other in order to ruin Esterhazy and sub- 
stitute him—an innocent man—for Dreyfus! A mere whisper 
from Sandherr or Gonse or Boisdeffre or Mercier, that they were 
documents easily explicable by, and naturally arising out of, the 
fact of Esterhazy’s rdle being that of a contre-espion would have 
estopped all the agitation, voided all questions, from the first. If 
these documents were not and are not proofs of culpable treason, 
why is Dreyfus in the Devil’s Island for penning the one, why is 
Picquart languishing in prison on an absurd charge of forging the 
other? Why, with unexampled ferocity, did Sandherr and Henry 
resolve to fix, and for three years succeed in fixing, the guilt of the 
bordereau upon Dreyfus, knowing all the time that it was the 
innocent handiwork of one who had been officially set to tap 
(canaliser) Schwarzkoppen? Why did Esterhazy resolve to 
commit suicide in October, 1897, when only Scheurer-Kestner, and 
not yet Mathieu Dreyfus, had learned the truth? If he was an 
innocent counter-spy and has, as he now pretends, documents in 
his possession which prove the same, it would not have been 
necessary for du Paty, as the facsimile letter proves, to intervene 
and save him from the act of despair; still less for one general 
after another to go into the witness-box at the Zola trial and swear 
that a mere regimental officer like Esterhazy, unconnected with 
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t he War Office, could not possibly have come by the documents 
enumerated in the dordereau. No, the contre-espion hypothesis of 
Esterhazy will not serve; if for no other reason, because he has 
devised it too late in the day, and too long after he had 
been found out. He is a traitor who has sold his country, 
disgraced his uniform, and who ought at once to take Dreyfus 
place. 

But is he the only traitor? He has remarked jbefore the Cour 
de Cassation, and very justly, that by the terms of the documents 
he has kept “the officers of the Htat-Major, and General de 
Boisdeffre in particular, are proved to have regarded themselves 
as obliged to defend him against Picquart’s monstrous accusations; 
and that that constitutes them his accomplices, if he was in any 
degree whatever guilty—a hypothesis against which he need 
hardly protest.” 

But the world will ask : Why should the defence of an innocent 
man, and the upholding of a just sentence on a traitor, have 
demanded such monstrous machinations as have—through Ester- 
hazy’s revelations most of all—been brought home to the Ztat-Major? 
Why should the Ztat-Major have stooped to write on August 26th, 
1898, by the hand of Colonel Kerdrain the infamous letter requiring 
Esterhazy to give up the Paty de Clam document as the condition of 
his advocate Tézenas being allowed to give evidence in his favour ? 
If Esterhazy has been expelled from the French Army it was because 
he refused to part with it, rather than because he is a thief and a 
liar, a base swindler of his kith and kin. 

It is impossible then to survey all the facts and not conclude that 
Esterhazy, as he was acquitted to order, so also was a traitor to 
order. He has all along had a lien upon Boisdeffre, which obliged 
the latter to shield him at all risks and by any and every means, 
The only possible explanation is that Boisdefire, the Chief of the 
War Office and the bosom friend of the Pére du Lac, the courtier 
of the Tzar and signatory for France of the Franco-Russian treaty 
of alliance, is a traitor, who was selling military secrets to the Ger- 
mans and using Henry and Esterhazy as his instruments. I learned 
a year ago that Esterhazy when he brought a specially valuable 
document to his German paymaster—and he brought over thirty 
such—would often say: “ Tenez, voild une chose que je tiens de 
Boisdeffre. Que je voudrais embéter ces imbéciles.” I could not, 
would not, then believe that Boisdeffre also was a traitor. Now it 
is hardly possible not to believe it. And it is his influence that has 
drawn so many French officers and civilians into the vortex of guilt. 
One can hardly say that Gonse, du Paty, Mercier, Billot, Roget, Zur- 
linden, Chanoine, Pellieux, Lauth, Gribelin, Junk, Ravary, Luxer, 
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Tavernier, Torcy, and among civilians, Dupuy, Faure, Drumont, 
Judet, A. de Boisandré, Méline, Rochefort, and a host of others are 
not his accomplices ex post facto. Considering how widely the 
cancer of guilt, conscious or half-recognized, has ramified, it is evi- 
dent that an extensive surgical operation is necessary, if the French 
Army is to be made an effective weapon against external foes, and 
French politics to regain something of the purity and austerity 
which we would fain associate with the idea of a republic. 


Frep. C. CoNYBEARE. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


CANADA, 


The lucid and dispassionate letter of our Washington corre- 
spondent spares us the disagreeable duty of discussing the collapse 
of the Joint Anglo-American-Canadian High Commission, of whose 
labours such extravagant expectations were formed last summer by 
persons who overlooked the peculiar relations existing between the 
Dominion and the Republic. There has been no public announce- 
ment as to the results actually achieved, but it is generally under- 
stood that the Commissioners have disposed of some of the 
questions which anyone could have dealt with, but have been 
wholly unable to settle any of the big and difficult questions 
which require to be approached in that spirit of compromise of 
which Englishmen are so proud, but of which no American has 
ever been heard to boast. On the Alaska Boundary Question, the 
Reciprocity Question, and the Fishery Question the Commissioners 
seem to have effected nothing, and the “suspension” of the 
negotiations was only arranged in time to save a formal rupture. 
It is very much wiser to look facts in the face, and not to continue 
playing the ostrich. These three outstanding questions are now 
thrown back on the hands of the United States and British 
Governments who will endeavour to do what a Commission 
appointed, ad hoc, was unable to do. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that Lord Salisbury and Colonel Hay may succeed where the late 
Mr. Dingley and the late Lord Herschell failed, as any one of these 
questions might at any moment lead to an unpleasant crisis in 
North America. The discouraging feature of the negotiation is 
that it is rendered exceedingly difficult to make out what solution 
of any one of these questions our American cousins consider 
feasible and reasonable. Surely not that the Alaskan boundary 
line shall be traced in Venezuela? We desire to dismiss in the 
most explicit and absolute manner the offensive and puerile 
suggestion to which a prominent Canadian politician has lately 
lent himself, that the British Empire is entitled to “ payment” for 
sterilizing the Anti-American Concert attempted in Europe last 
year. That is one of the most childish propositions ever advanced 
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by a grown-up person. Great Britain is simply seeking a reason- 
able settlement of certain long-standing difficulties, and all she 
asks is that the United States shall approach them with a desire to 
settle, or shall frankly declare against a settlement. Abortive 
negotiations serve no useful purpose. Great Britain is likewise 
entitled to ask that Canadian politicians shall abstain from ex- 
asperating a delicate situation by talking on matters of which they 
know nothing. 


Lord Minto, the Governor-General, opened the new Session of 
the Dominion Parliament on the 16th March, 2.e., some weeks later 
than usual, owing to the detention of Canadian Ministers in the 
barren Washington negotiations. Sir Charles Tupper, the veteran 
Conservative Leader of the Opposition, consumed four hours in 
arraigning the policy of the Government in the debate on the 
Address. The principal point in his speech was that the Canadian 
Commissioners should have withdrawn from the Conference on the 
refusal of the United States to accept the reasonable proposal made 
by Canada as to the selection of an umpire in the Alaska Boundary 
question. The following day Sir Wilfrid Laurier,the Liberal Premier, 
replied to his evergreen assailant, very properly pointing out that 
the Canadians would have acted in a very undignified and unworthy 
way in taking the course proposed. He was optimistic enough to 
believe that the adjournment of the Commission would have a 
beneficial result, as it would enable the Imperial Government to 
have a “friendly and generous talk” with the United States, and 
the British Commissioners had been strongly in favour of this 
“last opportunity to reach an amicable settlement ” being given, 
He indignantly rebutted the allegation that Canada had been a 
suppliant to the United States for favours. The Dominion had 
less need of them to-day than ever, and the sentiment of the 
Canadian people was not now so favourable to reciprocity owing 
to the development of trade with Great Britain. On the following 
day Sir Richard Cartwright, one of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s colleagues 
both at Washington and in the Cabinet, gave the Dominion House 
of Commons some reasons why the Commissioners had not been 
as successful as they had hoped. Practically, they had had to 
negotiate with forty-five States, the individual interests of which 
were pressed with greater energy than the interests of the whole 
nation. He expressed the belief that if Canada could have 
appealed to the United States as a whole the negotiations would 
have been crowned with success-—a very safe hypothesis. The 
Opposition made nothing of their attack on Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
admirable attitude at Washington. The general sentiment towards 
the conference seems to have been expressed in an interview by Mr. 
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B. E. Walker, a leading Canadian banker :—“I believe the result 
of the negotiations is likely to benefit Canada. Nothing could be 
better than for the United States to see that in any treaty it will 
be Canada that will make it, and England will only sign it. The 
average American has had the belief that Canada would have to 
agree to any arrangement that England might make from an 
Imperial point of view. If they will now understand that it is we 
who shall make the treaty, there is nothing that would make a 
better state of relations between the United States and Canada.” 


By far the most important internal question engaging the atten- 
tion of Dominion politicians this Session is that of Senate Reform, 
and we imagine the question must come before the Ottawa 
Parliament in the shape of a Bill or Resolution—contrary to usual 
practice the Queen’s Speech has not been cabled over. Be the 
form of attack what it may, it would appear to be beyond question 
that a serious movement is spreading throughout the Provinces 
constituting the Dominion aimed at the present status of the 
Dominion Senate—the Canadian House of Lords. The main- 
spring of this inovement is as simple as its counterpart in England. 
The Canadian Senate is Conservative; the House of Commons 
and the Provincial Parliaments are Liberal. The complexion of 
the Senate is Conservative because it is a nominated body, the 
majority of whose members were appointed during the long Con- 
servative regimé of nearly twenty years, which only ended with the 
last General Election, when Sir Wilfrid Laurier came in at the 
head of the Liberals. The Liberal House of Commons and 
the Liberal Party thus find themselves, or complain that they are, 
fettered by the permanent Toryism of the Upper House, which 
last year threw out an important, and we must add, vicious, 
Ministerial Railway Bill. A large number of the Premier’s sup- 
porters are consequently in favour of abolishing the enemy 
outright, but their Leader is too experienced and astute to 
countenance such a crude proposal. He has hit on a far more 
ingenious plan, and one on which it would be interesting to have 
the opinion of English Radicals, as they might adopt it as a 
solution of the House of Lords question. “In case of conflict 
between the two Chambers, I propose,” said Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
a recent speech at Montreal, “that there should be a joint vote of 
the two legislative bodies, and the majority of the two taken 
together should decide the question.” The Dominion Senate is 
not such an easy body to attack as might be supposed from the fact 
of its being nominated, for not only are its members appointed for 
life, and can therefore afford to be independent, but under the 
Confederation Act they must be nominated from particular 
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Provinces according to a fixed quota—the Senate represent- 
ing the States and not the people of Canada, as the United 
States Senate represents the States of the American Union. By 
way of strengthening his hand Sir Wilfrid Laurier is getting the 
Provincial Parliaments with Liberal majorities to pass resolutions 
memorializing the Imperial Government to amend the Act of Con- 
federation, so as to permit “a joint ballot” in case of disagreement 
between the two Houses. The reader will perceive that none of 
the elements of a first-class political controversy are wanting. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


English observers of Australian affairs have one and all been so 
completely at sea in appreciating and forecasting the course of the 
Federal movement, the triumph of which they have invariably pro- 
claimed on the verge of every successive breakdown, that they must 
be prepared to hear somewhat caustic comments on their powers 
of observation. A censor has appeared in the columns of The 
Daily Chronicle, who purports to set us all in our proper places. 
He certainly contributes a series of thoroughly interesting and 
suggestive letters written from Melbourne at the time of the recent 
Premiers’ Conference, which was fondly imagined here to have 
finally committed the Colonies to the policy of a Commonwealth 
Bill. While reproducing this candid correspondent’s remarks, we 
must not be held responsible for his opinions, which should be 
taken for what they may be worth, and if sensitive feelings are 
wounded he alone is the culprit. His first point—which recent 
events confirm—is that Englishmen do not understand the peculiar 
Australian temperament :-—“ The man who endeavours to under- 
stand the position of the cause of Australian union without possessing 
a fairly intimate acquaintance with the Australian temperament is 
likely to make many curious mistakes. Politicians at home fancy 
that they can identify Australian Federation as being in some way 
connected with their aspirations after Imperial Federation, and 
accordingly offer gratuitous advice to ‘Young Australia,” and 
expect that very sensitive gentleman to swallow the same with 
avidity. The fact is that people in the Mother Country do not 
understand the temperament of the Australian natives—as the 
children of white colonists who were born under the Southern 
Cross are dubbed—and until they do, nine out of ten readers of 
cablegrams will arrive at erroneous conclusions with regard to the 
whole Federal movement.” We Englishmen are so ignorant that 
we invariably overlook the leading characteristics of these com- 
munities, for we think of them as great pastoral communities, 
whereas they are nothing of the kind :—“ As Francis Adams pointed 
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out years ago, Australia drains its best and its worst into some 
half a dozen cities. The men who rule the continent do so from 
these cities, and although the prospectors, miners, and ‘ back 
blocks’ settlers or farmers have a large influence, especially when 
roads, bridges, and railways are needed, the townsfolk of Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide, &c., actually govern, decide issues, and take the 
initiative. Accordingly it is with the town type of mind that the 
Federal student has to deal.” The writer answers his own question 
as to what are the “salient points” of this dominant type, thus :— 


“What, then, are its salient points? The question is not difficult to answer. 
The average Australian is a keen, sensitive, jealous, nervous, provincial, proud, 
and combative individual. He is keen in the practical sense of quickly seeing 
the £s. d. side of Federation or any other problem. He asks what he is going to 
gain by it? How will it affect his manufactures and their sale in the adjacent 
colony? What good will it do him? Heis sensitive to such an extent that the 
lightest comment derogatory to his country or its institutions—as witness the 
Bishop Thornton episode—arouses his ire. Criticism cuts him to the quick. He 
is jealous of the progress and advancement of his brother Australians in a neigh- 
bouring colony. Should Victoria advance, New South Wales immediately 
demonstrates that she too has advanced—only more so. Each colony is afraid 
that the other is going to steal a march upon it, and a great cry of joy ascends 
Heavenwards when a point is scored by either. Our Australian is provincial in 
the sense that, despite ten years of persistent Federal agitation, he has not been able 
to scale the heights from which a national policy or a national outlook are possible. 
He is proud with a pride which leads him ardently to desire Federation, because 
it will enable him to speak to the world with 2 voice which shall compel attention 
He is proud because he believes in himself, in his nationhood, and in his destiny. 
His pride conquers his provincialism whenever the two characteristics are put in 
competition, modifies his jealousy, and covers the taint of commercialism that 
clings round him with an aureole of sentiment. Yet, all the other aspects of the 
Australian temperament are ever ready to show themselves, and it is only when 
the student fully appreciates their strength, and bases his calculation on their 
existence, that he can understand the hitches that have hitherto occurred in the 
Federal campaign, and may occur from time to time long after the immediate 
goal has been reached. With all his passionate aspirations after nationhood, and 
with all his strenuousness as the practical exponent of a Socialistic Democracy, the 
average Australian is still the creature ef primitive emotions and elemental 
desires—emotions and desires which climatic and industrial conditions foster 
rather than modify or eradicate.” 


The Australian temperament can easily be roused on one side or 
the other, and the Federal cause is unfortunate in having no leader 
of the class that is blindly followed for personal reasons :—“ What- 
ever be the cause, the leaders of Australian Democracy include no 
striking, dominant, or picturesque personality. The Conference of 
Premiers that met at the end of January and the beginning of 
February was a conference of clever, conscientious, and deter- 
mined men but it contained no figure of Gladstonian or even 
Parkesian build. Mr. Barton, ‘ the Federal leader,’ the idol of the 
N ew South Wales Federalists, is the nearest approach to a states- 
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man of dignity and power the Continent can produce, but since he 
became the figurehead of the Opposition at Sydney his tactics 
have robbed him of half his prestige. No; Australia has no one 
she can love, no hero upon whose lips she will hang, no dictator or 
adviser whose counsel fills her with devoted enthusiasm. Perhaps 
it is as well that such is the case, for Federation is a business com- 
promise between commercial partners as well as a marriage between 
patriots and lovers. Sir George Turner (Victoria), Mr. Reid (New 
South Wales), and Mr. Kingston (South Australia)—to take three 
Premiers—may not possess the genius of a Pitt or the eloquence 
of a Burke, but they are at least capable of drawing up a partner- 
ship agreement. At the Conference they and their colleagues were 
submitted to as strong a test as ever six Australian politicians ex- 
perienced, and the fact that they arrived at a unanimous com- 
promise says much for the business capabilities of the men who 
will form the first Australian Federal Cabinet.” Apart from the 
Premiers there are other factors—other leaders—to be considered ; 
and some of them are exceedingly lukewarm in the cause of Aus- 
tralian unity :—“ The Premiers, however, are by no means the only 
leaders Australian Democracy knows. The power of the Press is 
greater, perhaps, in Australia than in any other part of the Empire. 
In Victoria the Age occupies a position which is unique. It can, 
and has, thrown Governments which displeased its controller, Mr. 
David Syme, with an ease that is little short of marvellous. In 
New South Wales the Telegraph has attained a nearly, but not 
quite, similar position. It is significant that both the Age and the 
Telegraph are singularly cool and critical in connection with Fede- 
ration. A few moments’ reflection reveals the reason. So long as 
Australia remains split up, the leading dailies can actually ‘ boss’ 
everything within their own colonies, and be the one agency the 
support of which is absolutely indispensable to the local politicians. 
Once Australia is federated and a Federal capital removed from the 
big cities where the Press holds sway is chosen, the domination of 
the Fourth Estate is at end. The distances are too great and the 
interests too diverse for one paper to control the entire continent. 
The Australian Press has seen this, and has, with one or two com- 
paratively uninfluential exceptions, shaped its course accord- 
ingly. The politicians resent Press dominance with much 
bitterness, and will welcome Federation as releasing them 
from an irksome thraldom.” We are inclined to demur to 
this statement as to the sectional attitude of the Australian 
Press—such great papers as the Sydney Morning Herald, 
the Argus (Melbourne), and the South Australian Register 
(Adelaide), to say nothing of other important organs elsewhere, 
have advocated the Federal cause with consistent loyalty and with 
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much ability. It therefore seems hardly fair to stigmatize the 
Australian Press as Anti-Federal. Moreover, though the Age may 
be “cool and critical” in the cause of Federation, the people of 
Melbourne cast an immense majority in favour of the Common- 
wealth Bill last year. 


We endeavour to keep our readers posted in the slow progress of 
the Australian Federal movement, in case it should one day 
materialize. It would then be worth while to have followed its 
different stages. When we last went to press the prospects of the 
cause were said to be remarkably rosy. The Conference of Premiers 
had been recently held at Melbourne, when an amended Common- 
wealth Bill had been unanimously agreed to. This, it was believed, 
would be enthusiastically endorsed by the various colonies to 
which the Premiers belonged. Mr. Reid, the New South Wales 
Premier, was the chief promoter of these amendments, which had 
been approved by the Sydney Legislative Assembly, and were ac- 
cepted by the Premiers’ Conference not so much on account of their 
intrinsic merits as to secure the participation of the so-called 
Mother-Colony in the Federation of Australia. Perhaps the most 
striking of these concessions was acquiescence in New South Wales’ 
peremptory demand that the future Federal capital should be 
within her borders. Mr. Reid left the Conference perfectly satisfied, 
and the New South Wales Parliament was summoned in Special 
Session to consider the new Commonwealth Bill and to accord the 
necessary plebescite authorization so that it might be submitted to 
the electorate. Cablegrams during the past month have informed 
us that the Legislative Assembly has endorsed the Melbourne 
amendments en bloc, and has carried the Federal Enabling Bill. 
But, in the Legislative Council, the Anti-Federal Party is still 
strong, and after assenting to the Second Reading of the Bill, an 
amendment was adopted requiring that one-fourth of the registered 
electors of the Colony should vote for the Commonwealth Bill, 
otherwise it would be deemed rejected. This means that, in order 
to carry the Bill, over 80,000 electors will have to vote in its 
favour, in other words more than the minimum it failed to get at 
the last Referendum. ‘I'he Council carried a further amendment 
providing that New South Wales should not federate unless 
Queensland does also. ‘These amendments, when referred back to 
the Lower House, were summarily rejected. Thereupon a confer- 
ence between the Houses was arranged, the result of which has 
not been announced at the time of going to press. Englishmen 


are at last beginning to perceive why New South Wales is not 
loved in the adjoining communities. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


Judging by the large amount of space it has occupied in the 
newspapers, the leading South African event of the 'past month 
was Mr. Rhodes’ visit to Berlin, whither he went in order to enlist 
the interest of the German Government in his two transconti- 
nental schemes—the telegraph and the railway. In addition to 
its business aspect, this episode had a political element which may 
be of some value to the Transvaal and, indeed, the whole of South 
Africa, The Boers had great and powerful friends in Europe of 
whom the principal were the Germans, but the persistent refusal 
of the Boer oligarchy to meet the legitimate grievances of the 
Uitlanders has not only alienated South African opinion, but it has 
greatly weakened their position in Europe, and with all the good- 
will in the world Germany finds it impossible to give her counten- 
ance to the Kruger political system. That is the basis of the 
recent rapprochement between Mr. Rhodes and the German 
Government, and it is well-nigh incredible that it should be with- 
out moral effect on the President and his advisers. Whenever 
Mr. Chamberlain makes any suggestion calculated to ease the 
political situation at Johannesburg, Mr. Kruger merely appeals to 
the prejudices of the Doppers behind him by some such remark 
as “ You know who wants to get hold of this Republic.” Possibly 
it may be noted in Pretoria that this convenient formula which 
used to produce such a great impression in Europe does so no 
longer. The Cologne Gazette, one of the most important German 
papers, in commenting favourably on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 
speaks in its turn very plainly of the present conditions of the 
Transvaal, remarking “that in Germany, too, where the action of 
Dr. Jameson was justly condemned, it was expected that the 
grievances of the Uitlanders would be dealt with in a conciliatory 
manner. Instead of this, the Boer Government met the legitimate 
demands of the foreign population with evasions. It entirely 
ignored the fact that the foreigners alone had brought wealth into 
the country. The mistrust which prevails in Johannesburg is, 
therefore, quite justified.” According to the Cologne Gazette, “so 
much has been heard of bribery and unfairness in the South 
African Republic that the desire to see a legitimate share in the 
administration accorded to the more intelligent foreigners is now 
universal in Europe. A solution of this nature is imperative if 
the Boer State is to recover its former prosperity, and it is desired 
not only by the English, but by the subjects of other countries, in 
the interests of the Transvaal itself. It is to be hoped that those 
who are responsible for the Government in Pretoria will begin to 
realize that a conciliatory attitude on their part will dispel mis- 
trust and redound to the general advantage.” There are renewed 
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rumours that the Boer Government intends to propose an instal- 


ment of reforms, but the world has naturally become somewhat 
sceptical. 


Mr. Rhodes did not, however, go to Berlin in order to point out 
what a hopeless person President Kruger is. That was well known 
already. He went to do a deal with the German Government in 
connection with his projects to connect Cairo and the Cape by wire 
and rail. Both sides being notoriously keen bargainers the encounter 
was watched with some little interest. So farno announcement has 
been made as to the railway, but it is generally believed that Mr. 
Rhodes will be allowed to find the money and lay a section of the 
Cape-to-Cairo line through German East Africa, which section will 
then become to all intents and purposes a German line, and will 
be entirely useless for strategic purposes, which have always been 
alleged to furnish a strong argument in favour of the line. Or, 
alternatively,German money will be found under a German Govern- 
ment guarantee for the German section, and the matter will be taken 
altogether out of British hands. It is not Mr. Rhodes’ fault that 
in any case the Germans stand to get the best of the bargain ; it is 
the fault of the British Government—if the railway be advisable 
—for failing to reserve a strip of territory when German East 
Africa was created. Mr. Rhodes’ friends assert that whatever the 
German Government may decide to do he will ask, or rather 
demand, a guarantee from the British Government. No Rhodesian 
has yet adduced anything approaching an argument in favour o 
such a guarantee, and unless a very different case can be made for 
the Cape-to-Cairo line to any which has yet been presented for this 
wildest of wild-cat schemes, we sincerely hope that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have sufficient nerve to maintain his refusal 
to pledge the Imperial credit at a time when there are so many 
more important and pressing calls upon it. With regard to the 
telegraph, Herr von Biilow, the German Foreign Secretary, has 
given the Reichstag details of the excellent bargain the German 
Government has driven with Mr. Rhodes: “As regarded the . 
laying of telegraphs through the East African Protectorate an 
agreement had been made with the Trans-African Telegraph 
Company (i.e, Mr. Rhodes) by which German interests and rights 
of supremacy had been safeguarded in every respect. The company 
had received permission to construct the line in question at its own 
cost through German territory, and it must be completed within 
five years. It bound itself to erect at its own cost, apart from the 
through wires required for its own purposes, another separate wire 
to be used for the telegraph trafiic of German East Africa, and to 
be the property and maintained at the cost of the German Govern- 
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ment, which would keep up the company’s wires at the cost of the 
company. At the end of forty years the German Government 
could take over the line without compensation of any kind. With 
regard to the projected Cape-to-Cairo Railway, only confidential 
negotiations had taken place, and they had led to no decision ; but 
Germany would only assent to proposals in accord with her rights 
and interests.” 


The reader will recollect that the General Election in Cape 
Colony resulted in the return of a very narrow Africander majority 
under the leadership of Mr. Schreiner, who, after a series of exciting 
encounters, succeeded in ejecting Sir Gordon Sprigg from the 
Premiership. But the new Ministerial Party was too weak to hold 
its own against the powerful Rhodesian Opposition, and was 
compelled to assent to Mr. Rhodes’ request that a Redistribution 
Bill should be drafted in conference between the Parties before any 
business should be proceeded with. This was aserious humiliation 
for the Schreiner Government, and a proportionate victory for 
their opponents. The Redistribution Bill was accordingly drawn 
up and passed through Parliament, and was generally declared to 
involve the immediate return of Mr. Rhodes to power. This 
measure adds sixteen seats to the Cape House of Assembly, thus 
raising the total membership from seventy-nine to ninety-five 
Usually a Redistribution Act is followed by a General Election, but 
as the Franchise has not been affected by the Cape Reform Bill, 
the present Act prescribes a partial election, 7.¢., as regards the 
additional sixteen seats. These are being contested at the time of 
going to press, and the fate of the Schreiner Government will have 
been decided before these pages are in the reader's hands. We 
will not venture near a prediction, but it may be noted that 
whereas it was confidently stated a few weeks ago that the 
Rhodesians must carry the day under any Redistribution of seats, 
latterly they have somewhat fought shy of forecasts. A week ago 
a correspondent of The Pall Mall Gazette actually had the hardi- 
hood to suggest that Mr. Schreiner would find himself at the head 
of a majority of four in the House of ninety-five, in the place of 
his present majority of two. As he has the power of forcing a 
General Election on the Colony in the event of his defeat, there 
must be a fair number of non-partisans at the Cape who devoutly 
hope that he will keep a majority. 


INDIA. 


It is very satisfactory to be at last able to record with sincere satis- 
faction an economic measure of the Indian Government. By their 
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decision, however, to impose countervailing duties on imported 
bounty-fed sugar, Lord Curzon and his advisers have not only dis- 
charged an urgent duty to Indian industry, but they have set an 
example which cannot fail to be felt in other parts of the Empire. 
It naturally goes without saying that the Indian Government does 
not shape its legislation with a view to ulterior objects, the welfare 
of a huge population of 250,000,000 being in itself a sufficient 
anxiety. Since the action of the United States in imposing special 
countervailing duties on all foreign bounty-fed sugar, in addition to 
the previous duty on sugar, the pressure upon the Indian sugar pro- 
ducer has become intolerable. For the shrewd policy of the Ameri- 
cans left India and the United Kingdom to face the storm of 
subsidized beetroot unassisted. The Chambers of Commerce of 
Madras, Calcutta, and Upper India, after thoroughly investigating 
the whole subject in the light of evidence collected throughout the 
great areas they represent, deliberately arrived at the conclusion 
that the very existence of one of the greatest native industries was 
endangered. They fortify their view by some remarkable statistics 
(ably summarized in a recent “India” aticle in The Times) 
showing the disastrous effect of this ruinous and unfair com- 
petition. Prior to the last big augmentation of bounties, the price 
of the better class of refined Indian sugars ranged from Rs.11 to 
Rs. 16 per maund, but beet sugar was then forced into the country 
at Rs.8 per maund. The effect of this is seen in the import 
returns: during the last decade, the value of “all other articles of 
food and drink ” imported remained stationary, while the sugar im- 
ports increased nearly three-fold. In 1888-89 the value of imported 
sugar was only 30 per cent. of “all other articles of food and 
drink.” In 1897-98 the proportion of sugar had risen to 78 per 
cent, What this means to the Indian producer is brought home 
by the fact that in spite of the immense increase in the population 
of India, there has been an actual decrease of the sugar growing 
area of 84 per cent. during the last five years, while in the 
provinces of Bombay and Bengal the decrease is, according to The 
Times correspondent, no less than 134 and 19 per cent. respec- 
tively. The Indian Government has been unable to tamely 


acquiesce in this economic disaster—hence the Countervailing 
Duties Bill which is already law. 


As this question will undoubtedly give rise to some controversy, 
it perhaps may be as well to cite the principal passages from the 
speech of the Viceroy in Calcutta in support of the Countervailing 
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Duties Bill. After calling attention to the unanimity in Council, 
which “ reflects an almost equally complete unanimity outside,” he 
said :— 


‘* The first point I desire to emphasize is this—that it is in the interests of 
India, and India alone, that this legislation has been proposed by us. It may be 
that our Bill may ultimately affect the action of other countries. It may more 
immediately touch the interests of certain of our own Colonies as well. Sir J. 
Westland, in his speech to-day, has alluded to the representations we have re- 
ceived from Mauritius, a colony in which, in view of the enormous Indian 
population there engaged in labour, we here are bound to take a close interest, 
and whose welfare we should be glad, I am certain, consistently with our own, to 
subserve. It may be that this Bill will set an example of far-reaching significance, 
By some it may even be regarded as a factor: in the Imperial problem. It is 
from such points of view that we may expect the measure to be examined, per- 
haps criticized, in the British Parliament in London. I do not deprecate such 
examination or such criticism, being conscious that it will not weaken but rather 
strengthen ourcause. All I have to say here is that our conduct has not been de- 
termined by those considerations. Weare exercizing our own legislative competence 
of our own initiative, though with the sanction and concurrence of the Secretary of 
State, to relieve India from an external competition, fortified by an arbitary 
advantage which can be shown to have already produced serious consequences 
upon our agriculture and manufactures, and which, if unarrested, is likely to pro- 
duce a continuous and dangerous decline.” 


As to the supposed violation of Free-Trade principles, Lord Curzon 
had also something to say :— 


‘** There is another point upon which I must, in passing, say a word. Ihave been 
glad to notice that no one in this Council has ventured upon the argument that we 
are guilty of economic heresy in our proposal to meet bounties by a countervailing 
duty. Bounties are in themselves an arbitrary, and, in my opinion, a vicious 
economic expedient, designed in exclusively selfish interests. They are incon- 
sistent with free trade because they extinguish freedom and reverse the natural 
currents of trade. To meet them by a countervailing duty is to redress the balance 
and restore the conditions under which trade resumes its freedom. I do not think 
we need pay much attention, therefore, to the mutterings of the high priests at free- 
trade shrines. Their oracles do not stand precisely at their ‘original premium. 
This is not a question of economic orthodoxy or heterodoxy. It is a question of 
re-establishing a fiscal balance which has been deflected, for their own advantage 
and to our injury, by certain of our foreign competitors. Moreover, if the utili- 
tarian basis upon which the doctrines of free trade are supposed in the last instance 
to rest—namely, that they regard the interests of the greater number—be examined, 
out of their own mouths would the prophets of those doctrines, in India at any 
rate, be condemned. For here we are dealing, in the case of the sugar industry, 
with a population the vast majority of which are not consumers of the cheap im- 
ported article, but are themselves producers of the raw material, and, in their 
capacity as consumers, consume for the most part the article which they have 
themselves produced and worked up. In other words, the conditions that prevail 
in England are completely reversed. The majority in England consists of poor 
consumers to whom it is indispensable that the price of sugar should be low. The 
minority consists of well-to-do consumers of refined sugar, who are not likely, in 
my judgment, to be affected seriously, if, indeed, they are at all affected, by en- 
hanced prices resulting from our legislation, but who, if they were, could not 
claim that their interests should override those of the overwhelming majority of 
this population,” 
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After quoting the returns regarding the smaller production of 
Indian sugar, the Viceroy concluded :— 


“From these facts it appears to me to be impossible to draw any other con- 
clusion than that this decline in Indian -industry—in which I have seen it stated 
that two millions of people are employed and the value of the annual crop has 
been estimated at nearly twenty millions sterling—is due to the importation of 
beet sugar at a price below the natural cost of production, plus the cost of 
transport—in other words, to the unrestricted competition of the bounty-fed 
article. 

‘*‘ Now, this is a state of affairs which neither the Government of India nor I as 
head of that Government, from whatever point of view we may regard it, can 
contentedly accept. If we look at it from the point of view of the agriculturist, 
we cannot sit still and look on while he is impoverished by the economic exigencies 
of Continental nations. If we regard it from the point of view of the native 
manufacturer, what would be the meaning or value of the speeches which I have 
made since I came to India about the encouragement of native enterprise if I were 
to acquiesce in the suppression of this promising branch of indigenous industry ? 
We ought, on the contrary, to stimulate and encourage its development by every 
means in our power, Finally, if I approach the question from the point of view 
of the Government, while we should be strangely constituted if we could con- 
template with equanimity the preventible growth of an agrarian and industrial 
grievance which must sharply react upon the general prosperity of the people, we 
should also be poor stewards of our own estate if we were to acquiesce in a 
condition of affairs that must detrimentally affect both the land assessments and 
canal returns, and in this way jeopardize the ultimate revenues of the State. 

‘«« These are the grounds, which I have endeavoured to state in their wider rather 
than in a narrow aspect, that have induced the Government of India to intréduce 
this Bill, and that enable me confidently to recommend it tothe acceptance of this 
Council and the public.” 


The relation between the action of the Indian Government and 
the question of bounties generally is clearly expressed in the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously passed on 
March 17th, at a meeting of the Anti-Bounty League :— 


“That the Anti-Bounty League hereby records its cordial appreciation of the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government in sanctioning the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties on bounty-fed sugar imported into India, thereby guaranteeing 
equality of opportunity to Indian sugar growers and refiners in Indian markets 
against the State-aided competition of foreign bounty-giving countries in accor- 
dance with true Free Trade principles. 

‘Further, that it desires respectfully to point out to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that this action, while directly benefiting India and indirectly Mauritius, 
must inevitably and rapidly tend to aggravate the present precarious position of 
the Home Refining Industry and the other sugar producing colonies by limiting 
the available outlet for the surplus bounty-fed sugar of European countries to 
the United Kingdom. 

‘“* That, in view of the above consideration, this meeting therefore calls on Her 
Majesty’s Government to take such steps as will effectually secure the same 
equality of opportunity against foreign bounty-aided competition for all British 
sugar producers in all open British markets as has now been secured to Indian 
preducers in Indian markets, thereby also (as was officially pointed out must 
be the case by Her Majesty’s representatives at the recent Brussels Conference), 
‘securing the speedy abolition of the Bounty System.’” 
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The Indian Bill strikes a heavy blow againt bounties, and is a great 
moral encouragement to the opponents of a system which Lord 
Farrer has declared to be an “abomination,” though he is always 
prepared to take off his coat to prevent its being destroyed. But 
the imposition of countervailing duties by India will in itself do 
nothing to relieve the cruel sufferings of our cane sugar Colonies 
in the West Indies, Queensland, or the Mauritius. India has never 
been, and will not be, an importer of cane sugar. She is merely 
concerned to give her own sugar producers that equality of treat- 
ment with the foreigner in the home market of which they have 
been deprived by the bounty system. The new countervailing duties 
will not enable sugar to be imported from Queensland or British 
Guiana, it will merely substitute Indian grown cane sugar for sub- 
sidized sugar from Germany and France. It restores Free Trade 
to a great Indian industry. It is now more than ever imperative 
that the Imperial Government shall get rid of foreign bounties in 
our home market, and thus restore Free Trade to our British sugar 
colonies, who are now threatened with a futher depression of price 
owing to the fact that Great Britain is now the only receptacle left 
for bounty-fed sugar. 
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